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SERMON I. 

(MORNING.) 

Gen. i, 3. Let there J)e LicfHT. 

^'In the beginning, god created the heavens and 
the earth. And the earth was without form and void, 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And 
God said, Let there be Light: and there was Light.'' 
In these first words of Revelation we read how God 
gave light to the natural world. But he is also the 
author of spiritual light; and by the same almighty 
Fiat, he dispelled the darkness of the moral world. 
For, *^when the fulness of time was come, God sent 
forth his Son," who is "the brightness of his glory, and 
the express image of his person;" and he said unto the 
Church, which was to be illuminated by him, "Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come;" Is. Ix, 1, and "the peo- 
ple which sat in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
saw a great Light," Matt, iv, 16. 

Now the Scriptures mark a certain analogy between 
the creation of natural and of spiritual light; and shew 
that both are produced by an exertion of the same 
Almighty power. "For God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ," 2 Cor. iv, 6. 

Under the authority of this analogy we may be per- .S- 
mitted to inquire, wliich b the grandest display of the 
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10 The Eras of Light 

©ivine power, the creation of natural or of spiritual 
light? the production of the sun, which slunes in the 
firmament, or spiiitual illumination by him, who is 
called "the Sun of Righteousness;" connected as it is 
with those stupendous events in heaven and earthy 
"which angels desire to look into;'' the incarnation of 
the Deity; the passion, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion of the Mediator; the coming of the Holy Ghost; 
the gift of Tongues; the promulgation of the Gospel; 
and the liberation of millions of souls from darkness to 
jight, and from the power of Satan unto God? Doubt- 
less, the glory of the ^iritual dispensation far transcends 
that of the natural creation, both in the importance of 
its effects, and in the extent of its duration. 

Let this, then, be our subject, to contemplate the 
spiritual illumination which comes by Jesus Christ; 
who, when the world was in darkness, ^^brought life 
and immortality to light by the Gospel.'' Of the diffu- 
sion of this heavenly Light, we shall notice three dis- 
tinct Eras. 

I. The first Era is that of the Promulgation of the 
Gospel by Christ himself. 

II. The second is the Era of the Refoemation; 
when, after that the Christian world had again sunk 
into darkness, and passed a long night of superstition, 
the beams of truth broke forth with renewed splendor. 

III. A third Era of Light is the present period. 
The Reformed Church, after preseiving its purity as 
long, perhaps, as the primitive Church, began to suffer 
a general declension, and was in danger of being utterly 
overthrown by Infidelity. A decorous external pro- 
fession was indeed observed; and. in our own Church, 
*^the form of sound words^ was retained; but the spirit 
and power of religion had very generally departed. 
By many persons Uie spiritual influence of the Gospel 
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was not even acknowledged. The effusion of the Di- 
vine Spiiit was not believed to exist in any measure or 
degi'ee, but was considered as something which was 
confined to the first age of the Church. But now the 
vital spirit of oui' religion hath revived, and is producing 
the fruits of the first century. Christianity hath as- 
sumed its true character, as ^'the Light of the world.'' 
The Holy Scriptui^es are multiplying without number. 
Translations are pi^paring in almost all languages; 
and Preachers are going forth into almost every region, 
^*to make the ways of God known upon eaith, his 
saving health among all nations." 

I. We are first to review that grand Era of Light, 
when ^'the Sun of Righteousness" himself appeared. 

The period of this event has been observed as an 
epoch of time by almost all the civilized nations of the 
world; and with good reason; for the world was in 
darkness till Christ came. The Spirit of God, indeed, 
moved upon the face of the earth; and to the Patriarchs 
and Prophets an intimation was given that a Ught 
WOULD come; yet it was true tliat, with the exception 
of the chosen people, who were themselves the harbin- 
gers of the Light, "darkness covered the earth, and 
gross darkness the people." This was the state of 
mankind even in the brightest periods of Greece and 
Rome. TThose nations had made some progress in na- 
tural science, and in human learning; but they were 
utterly ignorant of that science wliich is chiefly worthy 
of an immortal creature; namely, the knowledge of 
their Creator, and of their being's use and end. 

Such was the state of the moral world, when HE 
came, who is called "the Desire of all Nations," 
Haggai ii, 7. It was not unlike the state of the 
natural world, at that period of creation when "the 
earth was without form, and void; and darkness was 






12 The Eras of Light. 

upon the face of the deep.'' But while mankind were 
involved in this spiritual obscurity, "The Woed was 
made flesh." That eternal Word, ^'by whom all 
things were made, and without whom was not any 
thing made that was made," John i, 3; by whom 
"God made the worlds," Heb. i, 2; that same Almighty 
Word which spake at the first creation, said a second 
time, ^'Let there be Light;" and there was light 
"I am come," said our Savior, *^a Light into the world, 
that whosoever believeth on me should not abide in 
darkness," John xii, 46. Christ came to reveal 
"the mystery which was kept secret since the world 
b^an, but now is made manifest; and by the scrip- 
tures of the Prophets, according to the commandment 
of the Everlasting God, made known to all Nations,'' 
Rom. xvi, 25. What then was this Mystery which 
Christ came to reveal? 

He revealed the Love of God the Father. *^God 
so LOVED the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Mim, should not 
perish, but have everlasting life," John iii, 16. 

He revealed the Atonement of God the Son, in 
assuming the human nature, and oiTering himself up 
a sacrifice for the sins of men. "My flesh," saith he, 
*^I will give for the life of the world," John vi, 5L "A 
BODY hast thou prepared me. Lo, I come to do thy 
wiU, O God," Heb. x, 5. 

He revealed the Inspiration of God the Holy 
Ghost; which was now to descend from heaven, and 
to "'abide with men for ever " John xiv, 16; even 
the spirit of truth which should "reprove the world 
of sin, and of righteousness, and judgment," John xvi, 
18; the Holy Spirit, which should "be given by our 
heavenly Father to them that ask him," Luke xi, 11. 
Tliese were the doctrines which were to give light to 
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the world. They are comprehended by the Apostle 
Peter in one sentence. He addresses believers as be- 
ing "elect, according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, through sanctification of the Spirit unto 
obedience; and qprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ,'' 1 Pet. i, 2. 

These doctiines our Savior embodied in a short 
Commission or Charge, which he delivered, after his 
ascension into heaven, to one of his Apostles. It was 
given to that Apostle, whom our Lord called ^^the 
CHOSEN VESSEL, to bcar his name to the Gentiles,'' 
Acts ix, 15. For when Paul was proceeding on his 
way to I>amascus, ^sl light above the brightness of the 
sun shone around him;" and our Savior spoke to him 
from heaven in the following words: *'I send thee to 
the Gentiles to open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God; that they may receive foi^veness of sins, 
and inheritance among them which are sanctified by 
faith, which is in me," Acts xxvi, 18. 

This Charge our Lord delivered after his ascension 
into heaven, expi'essly for the instruction of his Min- 
isters, in regard to the doctrine they were to preach, 
and to the effects which should follow. It may 
therefore be considered as a summary of the doctrine 
of the four Grospels; and every Minister of Chi'ist 
ought to engrave it on the tablet of his memory, and 
comprehend it well; whether he preach "to Greek or 
to barbarian, to learned or to unlearned, to bond or 
to fiiee." 

Here is fu'st established that fundamental tiiith, 
which ought ever to be present with us in all our coun- 
sels concerning the promulgation of the gospel. That 
the Gentiles are "under the power of Satan." "I send 
thee/^ saith our Lord, "to the Gentiles, to turn them 
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from the power of Satan unto God/' This is a truth 
which the wisdom of tliis world "will not receive;" 
and it is assaulted by a false plulosophy continually. 
But, like a rock assailed by the restless waves, it will 
remain for ever immov£abl£. For what we call a 
revelation from heaven, is propei'ly a revelation of tliis, 
That all men are by nature 'nn darkness, and under 
the power of Satan;" and that Clirist hath come ''-to 
turn them from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God." 

Tlie second part of our Savior's Charge declares the 
EiTECTS of preaching the Gospel, namely, That the 
Gentiles should receive "for^veness of sins by faith in 
Christ," and that "their eyes should be opened." 
These are the effects in this world. 

Tlie third part declares the consequence in the 
world to come; that they should receive a glorious 
"inheritance among them which are sanctified;" tliat 
is, among them which are made meet "by the Holy 
Ghost to become partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light," Col. i, 12. 

These were the doctrines of light "which were now 
made manifest, and, by the commandment of the evei*- 
lasting God, were to be made known to all nations." 
And our Savior said unto his Disciples, "Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel unto every crea- 
ture." They accordingly went forth. Though un- 
learned men, they went forth with confidence, to 

CHANGE THE RELIGION OF THE WORLD. The dai'knCSS 

of paganism receded befoi^ tliem; and in process of 
time there was a general illumination. 

In the course of three hundi^ years "the ever- 
lasting Gospel" was published g^enerally through- 
out the habitable world; and a great company were 
gatlxcred out of many nations, who became partakers 
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of ^the INHERITANCE amoiig them wluch are sancti- 
iied." But, during that period Hhe children of l^ht" 
had to maintain a fiery conflict with the powers of 
darkness. For a new thing appeared upon the earth. 
The pagan religions, though they differed from each 
other in form, yet agreeing in principle, had existed in 
amity together; because they were of the same kind, 
and members of the same family. "The strong man, 
armed, kept his palace, and his goods were in peacje^^ 
lAikc xi, 21. But they no sooner beheld the leligion 
FROM HEAVEN, than they all united against it, and per- 
secuted it. They hated its purity, its humility, its spirit- 
ual worship, its renunciations of self glory, and its 
contemplation of eternal life. "The light shined in 
darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not,'' John 
i, 5. The heathen governments devoted multitudes of 
their fellow-subjects to death, not for crimes which 
they had done, but "for righteousness sake;" wonder- 
ing themselves at their own new and strange work, of 
which there had been no example in the records of 
nations. And these multitudes met death with cheer- 
ful hope; because they knew that there should be "a 
resurrection from the dead." At length the great con- 
flict was ended, and the Christian faith obtained the 
donumon. 

But, as Adam, the parent of the human race, fell 
from his high estate by withdrawing from communion 
with God; so his descendants follow his sin, in per- 
verting the truth, and renouncing the gift of heaven. 
As the chosen race who had communion with God 
upon earth at Sinai, turned away afterwards and 
sought salvation by other gods: so that peculiar peo- 
ple, yet more highly favored, who had "communion 
with the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost," tuined away 
**from him who spake unto them from heaven." Heb. 
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xii, %5. No sooner had the religion of Christ be- 
come the religion of the world, and been invested 
with dignity and power, than it began to be corrupt- 
ed. Men began "to hold the tiTith in unrighteous- 
ness;'' and "Satan himself was transformed into an 
Angel of Light," so as to deceive the nations. They 
sunk gi^ually into the abyss of ignorance and su- 
perstition; and "darkness covei^ the earth, and 
gross darkness the people." What added to the hor- 
ror of this darkness, the Bible itself, the fountain of 
light, was taken away; and, for some ages, the Reve- 
lation of God, which had been given by the hand- of 
a Mediator, and by the ministry of Patriarchs, Proph- 
ets, and Apostles, was hid from the world. Chris- 
tianity hath two principal enemies to contend with. 
Superstition and Infidelity. It was Superstition 
wliich first shut the Bible. The age of Infidelity had 
not yet come. 

In that dark period of which .we speak, even the 
chief Seats of learning became fountains of eiror to 
the world. From those very Seats it was maintained, 
That Christianity was little more than a moral code, 
and that the Faith by which we should be saved, 
consisted principally in "a mere historic belief." The 
doctrine asserted amounted in substance to this, that a 
man might almost, if not entirely, qualify and entitle 
himself by certain good actions to receive the grace of 
God; and tliat thus he might purchase heaven by his 
own merit. So thick a mantle of darkness had cov- 
ered the minds of men! 

At length there appeared a dawn of light. Brad- 
WARDiNE of Oxford combated these eiTors of doctrine 
with great energy and eloquence. He was Archbish- 
op of Canterbuiy, and the most profound scholar of 
his age. And as he was first in the Church in learn- 
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ing and in station, so he was almost sole in his opinion. 
But he was '^full of faith;'' and singly attempted, as he 
expressed it, "to defend so great a cause."* 

But WiCKLiFFE of the same University was ordain- 
ed to confirm more fiilly the evangelic testimony. 
He was properly the first great light in that dark age. 
He translated the Bible into our own tongue; and his 
own mind was illumined by it. He then assailed 
with an intrepid spirit the before-mentioned erroi^s, 
and in particular, the position (which is the fundamen- 
tal principle of a corrupt theology) "That a man be- 
comes acceptable to God, and is finally saved, by his 
o^vn works and merits." 

"Human nature," pronounced WicklifTe from the 
theological chair, "is wholly at enmity with God. 
Man is a sinner from the womb. He cannot think a 
good thought; he cannot perform a good work, except 
he receive grace." And with respect to that Faith 
whereby we shall be saved, he speaks in these terms^ 

• ''Behold,*' said Archbibliop Bradwardine, "I speak it with jrricf; 
as formerly four hundred and fifty prophets were united against 
one prophet of the Lord; so at llils daj how many, O God, contend for 
Free Will (human sufficiency and merit) a^^ainst thy g:7atu'itous Grace! 
How many indeed in our times despise thy saving' Grace; or if they use 
the term Grace, how do they boast that they deserve it by tlie strength 
of their Free-Will. Almost the whole world is gene after Pelagi us 
into error. Arise, O Lord, judge thine own cause; sustain him who 
undertakes to defend thy truth. Protect, strengthen, and comfort me: 
foi* thou knowest that, no where relying on my own strength, I attempt 
to maintain so great a cause.'* Bt ad wardini Opera, Prefat. 

The Tlieologians, whom Bradwardine opposed, correspond nearly with 
the g^at Pelagian body of the present day. This body assumes not 
the ancient name, but exists under different numcs, and is composed of 
different denominations. But they all agree in one distinguishing char- 
acter, "That tliey despise the suving grace of God." They generally 
profess, what they call* Rational Christianity; by which they mean 
that their religion is merely rational, and that it hath noUiing spiritual in 
it. They acknowledge no influence from above, nor any operation of 
divine grace. In this sense, it is true that they profess a rational reli* 
jrion: but on tl»e same principle, it might be easy to prove that the rell- 
frions of the heathen world are all uational religions. It is sarely 
liig!; lime for Chiistians to take h-avc* of thr IVlugJun Thilosophy, 
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^'The merit of Chiist is sufTicient of itself to redeem 
every man from Hell. Faith in our Lord Jesus Christ 
is sufficient for salvation. We are not to seek to be 
justified in any other way than by his justice. We 
BECOME righteous through the participation of HIS 
righteousness."'* Wickliffe here speaks the sense of 
a Text, from which every Theologian should learn to 
preach;. ^'To him that worketh NOT, but believeth on 
HIM that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted 
for righteousness." This text is found in the fourth 
chapter of theXpistle to the Romans, and at the fifth 
verse. But the unanswerable ai'gument for the truth 
of tliis doctrine is derived from the history of Corne- 
lius, the Ccnturioit. ^-Ilis alm& and prayers came up 
as a memorial before Gk)d," Acts x, 4; but he became 
not THEREBY an heir of salvation. He was directed to 
go to the Apostle Peter, "who should tell him words 
WHEREBY he should be saved.'' Acts xi, 14. Until 
Cornelius heard the words of the Gospel from Peter, 
and thereupon "received the Holy Ghost," he knew 
nothing of that Faith whereby alone he could be 
saved. 

But Wickliffe was only the forciiinner. Like John 
the Baptist, he prophesied of a Light that should come; 
and almost in liis words he said, "I am but a solitary 
evidence against a Host. I am but the voice of one 
crying in tlie wilderness." But his own light did not 
dispel the gloom. Tliough it shone far into the vale 
of night, it reached not to the Tlu'onc of darkness at 
Rome. 

II. Tlie second Ei'a of Light is the Reformation. 

, In the midst of this spiritual darkness, while men 

were sitting a second time "in the region and shadow 

• Dr. James's Apology for Wickliffe. 
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of death," the "day-spring from on high \isited them.^* 
This has been accounted by some an epoch in the 
Church not less remarkable than that of the first pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel. And although it is now 
much out of view in the minds of many; although In- 
fidelity would obscure its glory, and "the withered 
hand hath been lifted up against Him that healed it," 
the Reformation will ever be considered as a sreat 
event in the divine dispensation by all true membeic^ 
of the Church of Clirist, to the end of time. 

As, in the first age, the preaching of the Apostle 
Paul was chiefly instrumental in the conversion of 
men; so, at this second Era, the ministry of Luther 
was principally honored of God, for that purpose. 
Luther w^s ordained to be the great instrument of 
Light; and he, like Wickliffe, gave the Holv 
Scriptures to his nation in their own tongue. 

But, by what means was Light restored at the Re- 
formation? The cause is to be found in the third part 
of our Savior's doctrine before mentioned, namely, 
the Inspiration of the Holy GrrosT, the spirit of 
Truth which should resist the spirit of Satan and of 
error, "reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment; and guide men into all truth.'* 
This was the efficient cause: but the means or instru- 
ment was the Bible. Light was restored to tlie world 
by the Bible. 

The writers of that day give an animating account 
of the sensations of joy and exultation, with which . 
the people of oui' own country received the Word of 
God. A Copy of the Bible w as fixed by the Roynl 
command to a desk in the Churches; and the people 
assembled in ci'owds to read it, or to hear it read. It 
is recorded that many persons learned to read in their 
old age, that they might be able to read the JJible. 
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A frequent Text of the Preachers of that time was 
that wliich we have chosen, "And God said, Let there 
be Light; and there was light," For the light of 
truth shone upon them suddenly; and every where 
illumined the minds of men, almost at the same time. 

The distinguishing doctrine of the Reformation was 
** Justification by Faith alone." "This," said Luther, 
"is the ONLY SOLID Rock." "This Rock," continues 
he, ^'did Satan shake in Paradise, when he persuaded 
our first parents that by their own wisdom and pow- 
er they might become like unto God; and thereby 
induced them to renounce their faith in God, who had 
given them life, and a promise of its continuance." 
In the same manner do many at this day renounce 
their faith in Gk)d, who hath promised life by liis 
Son; and they seek Life by their own wisdom and 
power. "The kingdom of Satan " added Luther, "is 
to be resisted by this heavenly and all-powerful doc- 
trine. Whether we be rude or eloquent, whether we 
be learned or unlearned, THIS ROCK must be de- 
fended; this doctiinc must be published abroad in 
anipiated strains."* 

Puie religion being thus restored, the first labor of 
our Church was to do honor to the true and genuine 
doctrines of Christianity. And this she did by exhib- 
iting them to the world ^-in a form of sound words," 
in the composition of our Liturgy, Articles, and 
Homilies; which we maintain to be the standard of 
sound doctrine unto this day.t 

•Preface to the Commentarv on the Galktlaiis. 

■(■And not we only; for though certain churches differ from us ami 
fromeaclj other in form and discipline, they aprec with us in uoctrini:. 
The doctrines of our Church ui*e acknowledged by the Protestant 
Churches on the contincn't, by the established Clinrch of Scoilanu, 
^udby the great body of dissentcra^ inour^own Country. 
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But an affecting and awful scene was to follow in 
England. The providence of God directed that the 
truth and efficacy of these doctbines thus set forth, 
should be proved. In like manna^ as at the first 
promulgation of the Gospel, its divinity was displayed 
by the marvellous constancy of the fii'st Martyrs; so 
it was ordered that when the tmth was published a 
second time, it should undei-go a similar trial. Many 
persons, of every rank, age, and sex, suffered death for 
the faith of Christ, "not accepting deliverance, that 
they might obtain a better resurrection," Heb. xi, 33. 
And thus there has been ^ven to the Church, in these 
latter days a recent and undeniable testimony of the 
nature and divine power of the true doctrine. 

From that time the light of truth continued to shine 
in the Protestant Church for a long period; with some 
intermission indeed, and in certain churches more in- 
tensely than in others. But it shone in some places 
as brightly, and probably endured as long, as it ever 
did in any period in the Primitive Church. At length, 
however, by the combined operation of causes which 
arc well known,* a spirit of indifference to religious 

• By the association of sanctity with the spirit of repiiblicanism and 
rebellion cluring the Usurpation of CromwcU, that holiness of life which 
was enjoined by our Savior, became a subject of scorn or contempt. The 
people passed over from one error to the contrary extreme. The bow 
was bent till the string was broken, and it has never been rightly strung 
again. Tlie nation being emancipated from a yoke which assumed a re- 
ligious name, considered religion as its enemy; and thus the spiritual 
fuith of Christ became identified with fanaticism or enthusiasm: and sa 
it has remained in a gi*eat measure to this day. Political dissention, the 
most powerful engine in a free nation, has tended to keep this prejudice 
alive. As might be expected the charge of fanaticism is chiefly imputed 
to Dissenters. And thus both parties have been kept in bondage 
during a long period, dreading each other's power, and doubting each otln 
cr's pT;rposes, and taking the measure of each other's religion by tlieir 
own fears and the horrors of a former age. The Dissenter is a fanatic, 
and the Churcliman is a bigot. And so absolute is this alienation in the 
minds of some, that tlie idea of an Union in any religious purpose, is 
considered to be so unnatural as to be displeasing to God himself. On 
this subject neither Churcliman nor Dissenter will ever find rest until 
he shall have been tauglit by the gi-ace of God, the nature of that Char- 
ity which our Savior enjoined. "A new Commandment I give ijpto 
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truth began to manifest itself, not only in the estaUish* 
ed and national churches, but among all the other dcr 
nominations of Christians. It is difficult to say 
where there was most apathy and languor. For 
though "the form of sound words'' was still generally 
retained (in our own church in a tcritten form, in 
other churches in an extempore form) and there were 
some eminent examples of piety and laudable zeal; 
yet it was most evident that in many places religion 
was sinking fast into a lifeless profession; and that in 
some places it mei-ely exhibited the body and external 
figure. Even among those denominations of Chris- 
tians, who were once distinguished by a name derived 
from PURITY, little fruit was to be found. They were 
in the state in which the Prophet describes the rem- , 
nant in his day; "as the shaking of an olive tree, two 
or three berries on the top of the uppermost bough,'' 
Isaiah xvii, 6. And not only was the spirit of religion 
nearly extinguished, but men began to be ashamed 
of their religion.* All this wliile science and human 

you, that ye z^ovr. one anothcrj" even tliat charity which the Apostle 
Panl has so suhlimely described in the thirteenth chapter of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians: **Though I speak with the tongue of men 
and angfcls and have not Charity, I am nothing." And ag-ain; "Though 
1 have all faith, so that 1 could remove mountain^, and have not 
Charity, I am nothing." Ue a man a li:aiived Churchman or an or'< 
TUODOX Dissenter, "if he have not Charily, he is nothing." 

^ •To this fact the chief Ucprescntativc of tlie Church at that time lias 
recorded the following testimony: 

f*It is a reproach, 1 believe peculiar to the Christians of this age and 
nation, that many of them seem ashamed of their Christianity: and ex- 
cuse their piety as others do their vices." Seeker's Sermons^ voL i, 59. 

The testimony of Bishop Hutler to the prevalence of Inhdellty is very 
remarkable. "It is come," says he, **1 know not how, to be taken for 
granted, by many ])ers()ns, that Christianity is not so much as a subject of 
inquiry: but that it is, now at length., discovered to be fictitious: and, ac- 
cordingly they treat it, as if in the pi-esent age, this were an agree^l 
point am ')ng ALL people of discernment; and that nothing remain- 
ed but to set it up as a principal sifliject of mirth and ridicule; as it were, 
by way of reprisals for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of the 
vrorld." Preface to the Analogy , 173J5. 

What must have been the state of the common people in general, when 
it was taki'u for granted that such were the seniiments of all people tj" 
ditcernmvnt in the nation? • 
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learning were progressive; but the knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures was passing away. As a proof of 
this decay in sacred literature, we need only notice 
this fact. The Hebrew language, which is the source 
of all critical knowledge of the Bible (of the New 
Testament as well as of the Old,) became, at lengthy 
but little known even to learned men. And though 
there ever have been illustrious exceptions, it ceased 
at last, to form a part of the ordinary studies of youth 
at our Seats of Learning; even of those students who 
were destined for the sacred office. 

Out of this state of things arose a new Enemy to 
the 6hurch; the enemy that might be expected, Infi- 
delity; or the positive denial of the truth of a revela- 
tion from God. We have seen that it was Supersti- 
tion which first shut the Bible. The second attempt 
was made by Infidelity. But the further consid- 
eration of tliis subject we must reserve for the af- 
ternoon; when we shall review the progress of Infidel- 
ity in extending its darkness; and the Era of Light 
which followed. 

But before I conclude this discourse I would beg 
leave to direct your attention to a subject of no little 
consequence to the interests of religion, and to the 
character of our Universities in the present circum- 
stances of the Church; the notice of which arises im- 
mediately from our jH'esent discussion. I mean the 
importance of a critical knowledge of the Original 
languages of the Holy Scriptures to the theological 
Student. 

The original language of the New Testament has 
been well cultivated; and onie cause of this has been 
its affinity to the Greek Classics. But the acqui- 
ation of the language of the Old Testament is equally 
necessary. It is indispensable for those who would 
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possess a critical knowledge of the Bible; for the New 
Testament is v^i-itten in the idiom of the Old. It may 
be received as an axiom, That a knowledge of He- 
brew learning "among the gi'cat body of the clei^, 
is the mark of a floiu-ishing church;'' that is, of a 
church which is ardent in maintaining the true faith, 
and in expounding the pure word of God to the peo- 
ple. Among the members of the Romish commuruon 
this species of learning is almost entirely extinct. 

Having thus asserted the importance of a critical 
knowledge of the Bible, I think it fit, nevertheless, to 
controvert the opinion, that without such a knowledge 
individuals cannot build the doctrines of Christijfnity, 
or Christianity itself, upon a solid foundation. If this 
were true, what must have been the state of our own 
Giurch in the absence of Hebrew learning? If sacred 
criticism be the sole foundation and constitute the very 
grounds of our belief, upon what has our belief hither- 
to been grounded? Tliis opinion places the Christian 
Religion on the footing of the supei^stitions of Mahom- 
et and Brahma; \A'liich is this. That if you commit 
to memory a certain number of historic facts, and can 
read certain languages, (all of which, both facts and 
languages, may be obliterated from your memory in 
less than twenty years) you are a good Theologian; 
but with this advantage, however, in favor of the Ma- 
hometan, in regard to many theologians of this day, 
that, whereas he can read his Koran in the original 
Arabic, they cannot read the Old Testament in the 
original Hebrew. My brethren, by this ailment, 
(which is the same in principle with those which, we 
have seen, were uttered in a dark age from the chief 
Seats of Learning,) the assisting Grace of God, and 
all that is peculiar to the Christian religion, seems to be 

VERY BOLDLY EXTIXCUISHED. 
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But perhaps the source of this misapprehension lies 
in confounding these two terms^ a Theologian and a 
Christian. That which constitutes a Chiistian is 
"Faijth, Hope, and Charity; these three.'' Much hu- 
man learmng is not essentially necessary to constitute 
a Cliristian. Indeed^ a man may be a profound Theo- 
logian and not be a Qiristian at all. He may be learn- 
ed in the doctrines and history of Christianity, and 
yet be a stranger to the fruits of Christianity. He 
may be destitute of Faith, of Hope, and of Charity. 

Let us not then confound the fruits of reli^on, 
namely, its influence on our moral conduct, its peace of 
mind, and hope of heaven, with the circumstances. 
of religion. True reli^on is that which its great Au- 
thor himself hath declared. It is a practical knowl- 
edge of the Love of «God the Father, ^^who sent not 
his Son into the world, to condemn the world; but that 
the world, through him, might be saved;" of the 
Atonement of God the Son, by faith in whom we 
receive remission of our sins, and are justified in the 
sight of the Father; and of the Sanctification of 
God the Holy Ghost, by which we are made meet 
^'to become partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light.'' The preacher who can communicate Tms 
knowledge to his hearers (and it is true, that if he pos- 
sess a critical knowledge of the Bible, and of the his- 
tory of Christianity, he will be likely to do it with the 
most success,) the same is ^^a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, and a good minister of Jesus Christ," 
1 Tim. iv, 6. 

As an illustration of this truth, we may adduce the 
influence of the Gospel on the ignorant minds of per- 
sons bom in the heathen world. 

It has been maintained by some, that civilization 
must always prepare the way for Christianity. But- 
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this position, like many others allied to this subject, is 
completely at vaiiance with the fact. Gvilization is a 
blessing of itself, and ought to be given, as we have op- 
portunity, to all nations: but it is not universally neces* 
$ary that it should precede the Gospel. The fact is, that 
the religion of Christ has sometimes found more diffi- 
culty in conflicting with a refined superstition, with 
what St. Paul calls ^Hhe wisdom of men," than witii 
the ignorance of barbarism. It doth not appear that 
human learning, in itself considered, though in many 
ways an important instrument of good to mankind^ 
predisposes the mind in any manner or d^ee to re- 
ceive the Grace of God. There is a sense in which 
Learning, like IUche% may impede our spiritual pro- 
gress, for "Knowledge pufTeth up," 1 Cor. viii, 1; 
(ihough we are ever to distinguish between the use and 
the abuse of learning. On this subject we ought to 
keep in remembrance our Savior's words, "The poor 
have the Gospel preached to them;" in which is im- 
plied, ^^hat the poor would understand the Gospel, 
and RECEIVE the Grospel;" and these words have been 
illustrated in every age. The Apostle Paul had less suc- 
cess among the learned at Athens, than among the bar- 
barous people. Andthesameissometimestheexperience 
of Preiichers at tiiis day among the Gentile nations. Itso 
happens that the most numerous conver^ons, during 
the last century, have been among those nations which 
have least civilization.* iVnd this fact demonstrates 

the PERMANENT CHARACTER and DIVINE NATURE of the 

Christian dispensation. For, "Where is the wise?" 
saith the Apostle, in reference to this subject: "Where 

* 

* The Esq^niMAux Indians of Labradori tlie Colarebs uf tlic 
Deccan in India; the African slaves of several islands in the West In- 
dies; and Uie natives of Caffraria, and of the Great and Little Namaquas, 
in the South of Africa, S^ the reports of the Moravian and Danish 
Missions. 
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is the Scribe? Where is the disputer of this world? 
Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world? 
For ye see youi* calling, brethi^n; how that not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called. But God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise: and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
tlie things that are mighty: That no flesh should glory 
IN ms presence: But, that according as it is wintten.» 
He that glorieth« let Wm glory in the Lord/' 1 Cor. 
i, 26. 




SERMON 11. 

(AFTERNOON.) 

Gen. i, 3. Let there be Light. 

« 

Among the many pieces of jmblime and beautiful com- 
position with which the service of our Church abounds, 
there is a prayer which I have alwa3rs admired; and 
which will properly introduce the Era of light, that 
is to be the subject of this discourse; I mean that Col- 
lect in which we pray that our Church may be**enlight- 
ened by the doctrine of the Evangelist Saint John.^ 

The doctrine of the Evangelist St. John accords with 
that of our Savior before mentioned: namely, 

That God the Father is Love. "God is Love. 
Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our Sins," 1 John iv, 10. 

Of God the Son he saith, that "Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh: and that the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
deanseth from all sin," 1 John i, 7. 

Of God the Holy Ghost he saJth, "It is the Spirit 
that beareth witness (to the Son of Grod,) because the 
Spirit is Truth;" and of its operation on the hearts of 
believers he saith, that "they have an Unction firom 
the Holy One;" and that this unction abideth in 
them; that they are thus born of God," and become 
"the children of God;" and, finally, that the evidence 
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of their being thus bom again, is ^he love of the breth- 
ren.'' **We know," saith he, *^hat we have passed 
from death to life, because we love the brethren," 
1 John iii, 14. 

This is the doctrine of the ble^ed Apostle and 
Evangelist St. John, as expressed in his Epistles, and 
confinnedby his Gk)spel; and this is the heavenly doc- 
trine which our Church prays for in the following 
words: 

*^Merciful Lord, we beseech thee to cast thy bright 
BEAMS of light upon thy Church, that it being en-: 
lightened by the doctrine of thy blessed Apostle and 
Evangelist Saint John, may so walk in the light of thy 
truth, that it may at length attain to the light of ever* 
lasting life; throu^ Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 

This prayer was offered up continually during a 
long season of darkness^ and at length was answered 
at the appointed time. 

^ In our former discourse we stated that, while the 
Protestant Churches were declining in piety, a new. 
£N£MY appeared. "While men slept, the Tares were 
sown," Matt, xiii, 25. It was about the middle of 
the last century that Infidelity, which had appeared 
loi^ before, first began to shew itself in strong and 
general operation. At the very time when the spirit 
of InfideUty was fostering its strength, under the name 
of Philosophy, and preparing for the awful revolutions 
which followed, the spiritual religion of Christ began 
to revive, and has since produced the most beneficial 
efifects. True Religion and Infidelity have shown 
thdr proper fruits in our own time; and we can now 
contrast them with advantage. Let us therefore look 
beck, and examine what have been the effects of eaclu 

Infideuty first caused a whole nation to renounce 
Christianity; ^nd, by natural consequence, destroyed 
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reli^ous hope and moral obligation; that nation, in- 
flamed with cupidity and lust of dominion, invaded 
othei* nations, deluged them with blood: and at last 
having acquired the temporal power, would, like Papal 
Rome, enslave the world, by its despotism. And the 
principle of its despotism is the same; namely, ^To 
keep the minds of men in the chain of darkness.^ 
Thus do Infidelity and Superstition lead to the same 
point, by different waj's. 

The ^iritual Religion of Christ hath, durii^ the 
same period, produced very considerable effects. 

1. It hath promoted a knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures (the same effect which was produced at the 
Reformation,) and hath thereby cultivated^ to a great 
extent, the principles of the Gospel. And, on this 
foundation hath been built the practice of many ex- 
cellent VIRTUES (some of them very seasonable in this 
age of revolution,) such as, subordination, quiet con* 
duct, loyalty, and contentment. 

2. It hath promoted the instruction of the Poor. 
The number of those among the \oviec classes, wlio 
can read the Scriptures for themselves, is supposed to 
have been more than doubled, %\ithin tlie last thirty 
years. 

3. It hath promoted a more general worslup of 
(iod. TTie volume of Praise and Thanki^iving which 
rises to the Most High from voices in this land, con- 
stitutes an acclamation, compared to the feeble 
sound at a period not very remote. 

4. It hath cultivated very extonsively a critical 
knowledge of the Holy Sciiptures. A reva^ence for 
Hebrew learning seems again to be restored to the 
nation; for persons, even in secular life^ begin now to 
study the Bible in the original Tongues; as Ave know 
was the case in a formei* age. 
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5. But this revival of reli^on has been productive 
of another good, new and extraordinary in its nature; 
not confined to this country, or to the present time; 
but extending to remote nations and distant ages. 

Quistiamty hath again, after a lapse of many ag^ 
assumed its true character as Hhe Light of the world." 
We now behold it animated by its original spirit, 
which was to extend its blessings ^*to all nations." 
The Scriptures are preparing in ^most every language,^ 
and preachers are goii^ forth into almost every clime. 
Within the period of which we speak men have 
heard the Go^l ^^in their own tongue, wherein they 
were born," in India, throughout many. of its [prov- 
inces; in different parts of Africa; in the interior of 
Asia; in the western parts of America; in New Hol- 
land; and in the isles of the Pacific Sea; in tlie 
West Indies, and in the northern n^ons of Green- 
land and Labrador. Malays, Chinese, Persians, 
and Arabians, begin now to hear, or read, in ^their 
own tongues the wonderful works of God," Acts ii^ 1 1 . 

III. It b with propriety then that we distinguish 
tlie present period as a Tman Era of light in the 
Cliristian Di^nsation. Yes, it is true, that while 
Infidelity, like the pillar of the cloud hanging over 
the Egyptians, Exod. xiv, 20, is rising in awful form, 
thi^atening to involve the earth in dai*kness; the Re- 
ligion of Christ, on the other side, like "n pillar of 
Fire,'* is giving light to the worid. While Infidelity 
is prostrating tlirone^ and foi*ging chains for mankind, 
the "religion of tlie Messiah is diffusing its pure and 
free spirit, like a copious stream, into the hearts of 
men; constraining tliem net only to cultivate its moral 
and benevoknt principles in their own country, 
(whereby they resist Infidelity with the best weapons) 
but to communicate them to others; and to enrich, 
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with higher blessings than those of commerce, the 
most distant climes and nations. 

Is it asked why this spirit for diffusing religious 
knowledge did not sooner ^pear in this nation; fw 
it seems scarcely to have been thought of at the era 
of the Reformation? The desire was not given, be- 
cause we had not the means. Our commerce had 
not extended to the uttermost parts of the earth. We 
had no Empire in the East. Another reason was^ 
The Romish Church held the world in chains. Its 
superstition had supplanted us in almost every re^on. 
But by the revolution of events, this obstacle is now 
nearly removed. 

It was an opinion delivered by Sir Isaac Newton, 
after the study of the prophetical books, that the pow- 
er of Superstition which had so long enslaved the 
world, would at last be broken by the strong arm of 
Infidelity. And we have just seen "this strong arm" 
give the last blow to the temporal power of Rome. 
This loosens her hold upon remote nations. Now 
then the fulness of time for enlightening the Gentiles 
seems to be come, for the obstructions are nearly re- 
moved, and the means are granted. And no sooner 
are the means granted, than the desire is given; and 
thus, in every age, the great designs of the Almight}' 
are executed by the Sons of men. 

But let us now inquire by whom it is tliat the light 
of Christianity is diffused throughout the heathen 
world? To whom has been assigned the honor of 
leading the way in this undertakii^? 

Our own Church acknowledged the object a hun- 
dred years ago, and led the way. Two Societies 
were incorporated for the purpose by the Royal sanc- 
tion; and Letters were w^ritten by the King of Great 
Britain and by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
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humble Missionaries in the East, to animate, strengthen, 
and encourage them in their important work.* 

These Societies still exist, and prosecute the primary 
objects of their institution. A mission in India has 
been supported by "the Society for promoting Christian 
knowledge'' with eminent success; for it was under its 
patronage that the apostolic Swart z preached the 
Gospel to men of "different tongues, kindreds, and 
nations.'^ 

But it is evident that, at the present time, missions 
are conducted to a greater extent by other societies 
than by our own. When the Gospel was first preach- 
ed to the heathen, our Savior gave the commission to 
individuals; that is, they were not associated by any 
power of temporal empire. And it would appear as 
if it were to be promulgated to the Gentiles a second 
time, by the same means. But this is a subject which 
will occupy the serious attention of our Church. 

The Church of Rome certainly considered it to be 
HER duty, as the Church of Christ, '^to teach all na- 
tions." Now it has been so ordered that the Church 
of Ekigland should possess at this time a greater facility 
of access to the remotest nations, than Rome ever had 
in the plenitude of her power. While therefore we 
contemplate with a benignant eye the laudable exer- 
tions of the subordinate Societies, it would well accord 
with the dignity and character of the Church of Eng- 
land, to RESUME the lead in this work; and, standing 
as she does like a Pharos among the nations, to be ' 
herself the Great Instrument of light to the world.t 

Let this nation understand the voice of that Provi- 
dence which hath exalted her to such a height in the 

•See Letters in Appendix. 

t'*Ye shine as Lights of the vrorld, holdinq forth the word tf 
l.ifr." I'hil. ii, IC. 

5 
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view of mankind. It saith in the words of the teafil, 
^"^Let there be Light.'' But when we speak of the 
nation, we mean the Church; and the Voice of the 
Church is to be heard at the Universities. Is not 
this the University that gives the light of Science to 
the world? Let it also ^ve tlie light of Religion. Wc 
are proud to acknowledge that this Seat of Learning 
hath already begun to diffuse the truth of Revelation 
in the heathen world. Some of its members have al- 
ready gone forth to the East. Men of your own body, 
who had acquired the very highest honors in science^ 
are now in that country engaged in translating the 
Saiptures into the Oriental languages. And it would 
give new ardor to their undertaking, to know that it 
meets with your countenance and aj^robation. 

But it will be proper to give some account of the 
DARKNESS which cxists in heathen lands, that our na- 
tion may feel it her duty to send forth the Light. For 
it has been asserted by some that there is no darkness; 
at least among the idolaters of India; land passages are 
quoted from their ancient poetry to prove that thdr 
morals are sublime and pure. It would however ap- 
pear from passages in the Holy Scriptures, that the 
nations addicted to Idolatry are not only involved in 
darkness and error, but live in the commission of tur- 
pitude and crime. In the Old Testament it is stated, 
that Hhc dark places of the earth are full of the habit*^ 
ations of cruelty;"* and that "even their sons and their 
daughters they bum in the fire to MoLocn;"t and it 
marks the prevailing characters of Idolatry to be these 
two, Cruelty and Impurity, In the New Testament 
the same characters are assigned to it; and are exem- 
plified in the state both of the Greeks and Romans; 

* Psalm Ixxiv, 30. jD^ut. xU, 31. 
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c( tiie Greeks in the fourth chapter to the Ephesians;* 
and of the Romans m the first chapter of the Epistle 
which is addressed to them^ and this too in the period 
of their learning and civilization. 

If^ then, turpitude and crime marked the idolatry of 
the enlightened states of Gr££C£ and Roms, how 
much more may we expect to find them among the 
ignorant and idolatrous nations of the present day? I 
resided many years in the heathen worlds and was sat<^ 
isfied, by casual obseiTation, that the character of theif 
idolatry corresponded with that which is ^ven in the 
Scriptures. 1 resolved, however, to visit the chief seat 
of the Hindoo religion, in order to examine the natui^e 
of that Superstition which held so many milhons in its 
chain. For this purpose 1 made a journey to the 
Great Temple of Juggernaut, in the province of 
Orissa, which is to the Hindoos (what Mecca is to the 
Mahomedans,) the strong hold and fountain-head of 
their idolatry. I chose that season of the year when 
there is the celebration of the great annual festival 
called the Rutt Jattra. 

On our entering the province of Orissa we were 
j.oined by many thousands of pilgiims, whp were pro- 
ceeding to the Festival. Some of these come from re- 
mote regions, with theii* wives and children, travelling 
slowly in the hottest season of the year, and are some- 
times upwards of two months on their journey. Ma- 
ny of the pilgrims die by the way; and their bodies 
generally remain unburied; so that the road to Jugger- 
naut may be known for the last fifty miles, by the hu- 
man bones which are strewed in the way. 

•St. Paul vrrites to the Greeks at Ephesus in these words: "I say 
therefore, and testify in the Lord, that ye hencefirth wal)^ not at other 
Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their mind, having the understanding 
darkened: who being past feeling, have given themselves over luilo 
lAfciviousn&ss, to woik all uncicanness with greediness.'* Eph. iv, 19. 
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On the great day of the Festival, the Idol was brought 
out amidst the acclamations of hundreds of thousands 
of his worshippers. He was seated on a lofty throne, 
j^nd surrounded by his Priests. After a short interval 
of silence, we heard a mui^mur at a distance amoi^ 
the multitude; and behold a body of men, having green 
branches and palms in their hands, advanced with 
great speed. The people made way for them, and 
when they liad come up to the throne, they fell down 
before the Idol that sat thereon and worshipped; and 
the multitude again sent forth an acclamation ^like ibd 
voice of a great thunder." 

Tlius the'worship of the Idol began. But on tliis 
subject, we cannot I'ecite particulars. Suffice it to say, 
that this worship had the two characters before 
mentioned. Men and women devoted themselves to 
death before Moloch. I myself beheld the libations 
of human blood. And I merely ^ve you this short re- 
cord, because I witnessed the fact. 

I feci it my duty to state to you that these idolaters 
are, in general, oui' own subjects; and that every man, 
who can afford it, is obliged to pay a tribute to the Eng- 
lish Government for leave to worship the Idol. Tliis 
is called the Revenue of the Temple; and a civil officer, 
suppoi'ted by a military force, is appointed to collect 
the Tax. Other temples in Hindostan have long been 
considered as a legitimate source of a similar revenue. 
The temple of Juggernaut is now under our own im- 
mediate management and control. The law enacted 
for this pui^pose is entitled "A regulation for levying a 
Tax from Pilgrims resorting to the Temple of Ju^er- 
naut, and for the superintendance and management of 
the Temple:" passed by the Bengal Govei'nment, 3(J 
April, 1806. It will give me sincere pleasure, if the 
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further investigation of this subject, shall tend in any 
degree to soften tlie painful impression which the above 
statement must make on the public mind. 

There is another enormity of Hindoo superstition, 
which is well known to you, and which I need not 
describe; I mean the immolation of female victims on 
the funeral pile. I shall only observe, that the num- 
ber of these unfortunate persons who thus perish an- 
nually in our own territories, is so great, that it would 
appear incredible to those who have not inquired into 
the fact. The scene is indeed remote; but these are 
our own subjects, and we have it in our power to re- 
dress the evil. There is a time appointed by the Di- 
vine Providence (according to the Prophetic record) 
to every nation, for its amelioration and felicity. Such 
a time came to our nation, when the light of Christian- 
ity visited it, for our altars were once polluted by hu- 
man sacrifices. The same happiness, we would hope, 
is now come for India. If it should be said that the 
sacrifice of women cannot be abolished, it will be a 
sufficient answer to state, that when the Mahomedans 
were in power, they did abolish it partly: and the 
Brahmins themselves have suggested means to us by 
which, in the course of time, it may be entirely abol- 
ished. But the proper answei' for the present is to ask 
another question: Has the subject ever been officially 
inquired into? 

For many years this nation was reproached for tol- 
erating the Slave Trade. Many books were written 
on the subject; and the attention of the Legislature 
was at length* directed to it. Some asserted that the 
abolition of it was impracticable^ and some that it was 
impolitic; but it was found on an investigation of the 
traffic, that it was defended because it was lua^aihe: 
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and a humane nation abolished it. But let us ask. 
What is there in buying and selling men compared to 
our permitting thousands of women, our own subjects, 
to be every year burned alive, without inquiring in- 
to the cause, and without evidence of the necessity? 
Or what can be compared to the disgrace of r^^ulat- 
ing by Christian law the bloody and obscene rites of 
Juggernaut? 

The honor of our nation is certainly involved in this 
matter. But there is no room for tlie language of crim- 
ination or reproach; for it is the Sin of ignorance. 
These facts are not generally known. And they ait 
not known, because there has been no official inquiiy. 
Could the great Council of the nation witness the 
darkness which I have seen, there would be no dissen^ 
tient voice as to the duty of giving light. 

It is proper I should add, in justice to that honorable 
body of men who administer our Empire in the Ekist, 
that they are not fully informed as to these facts.* 

But there is a two-fold darkness in the East which it 
is proper to specify. There is the darkness of paganism; 
and there is the darkness of the Roi^usii Superstition in 
pagan lands. 

Christianity, under almost any modification, is cer- 
tainly a benefit to mankind; for it prevents the perpe- 
tration of the bloody rites of Idolatry. But the cor- 
rupted Christianity to which we allude has established 
its Inquisition in the East, and has itself shed blood 
About the time when the Protestant Bishops suffered 
in our own country, the Bishops of the ancient Syrian 

•In regard to Ibe Idol -Tax, the principle of the enormity, it is said, hag 
Dcver been fully explained to the Government at home. It was admitted 
by the Indian Government m&ny years ajj^o without reference, I believe in 
the first instance, to England; and possibly the reference may now ap- 
pear in the books under some specious or general name, which is not well 
understood. The Honorable the Court of Directors will feel as indig- 
nant, on a fall devclopemcnt of the fact, as any public body in the nalion. 
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Church became nniRrtyTS to the same faith in India. 
From that time to this the mournful bell of the Inqui- 
^tion has been heard in the mountains of Hindostan. 
The inquisitions in Europe have gradually lost their 
power by the increase of civilization; but this cause 
has not operated equally in India, which is yet, in 
many parts, in a state of barbarism. Though the po- 
litical power of the Romish chuixjh has declined, its 
ecclesiastical power remains in India, and will proba- 
bly endure for a long period to come.* The Inquisi- 
tion at Gioa is still in operation, and has captives in its 

dungeon, t 

A Protestant Establishment is wanted in our Em- 
pire in the East, not only to do honor to Cliristianity 
(for in many places in Hindostan the natives ask 
whether we have a God, and whether we worship in 
a Temple,) but to counteract the influence of the ec- 
clesiastical power of Rome: for in some provinces of 
Asia, that power is too strong for the religion of 
Protestants, and for the unprotected and defenceless 
missionaries. I 

•Since the delivery of this Discourse I have with pleasure observed, in 
the recent Treaty between his Majesty and the Prince Rejjent of Portii- 
galy an article, by which tliat Prince engages that the Inquisition shall 
not hereafter be established in the South American dominions. Does 
not this afford a reasonable hope that we may ere long beiiold that engine 
of Superstition abolished in Portugal? 

f See Appendix. Iiuptuition of Goa. 

iThe influence of the Romish Church in India is far greater than is 
generally imagined; or than our Government has hitherto had any«means 
of ascertaining. Though the political power is almost extinct, there* 
ligion remains in its former vigor. And on this fact is founded a strong 
argument for the policy of promoting the Christian Instruction of our 
native subjects. ** Although the Portuguese, for instance, possess but 
I'tttle territory in continental India, yet their hold on the native affec- 
tions is incalculably stronger than that of Britain, though in the zenith 
of her political power; and were that power to be annihilated, as that 
of the Portuguese now is, it would scarcely be known, in respect of any 
hold which Britain has on the native mind, that she had ever set foot in- 
India.'; 

'*Thi8 impolicy astonishes those who have acted with success) on the 
opposite system. A Roman Catholic, h)*^h in spiiitual authoiity in India, 
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But, besides the tyranny of the Inquisition, there i^ 
in some of the Romish provinces a comiption of 
Christian doctrine which is scarcely credible. In cer- 
tain places the rites and ceremonies of Moloch are 
blended with the worship of Christ.* 

It is sureJy our duty to use the means we possess of 
introducing a purer Christianity into our Empire in 
the Elast.t I shall mention one circumstance which 
may well animate our exertions. A large province of 
Romish Christians in the South of India, who are 
now our subjects, are willing to receive the Bible; and 
this too, under the countenance of the Romish Bishop^ 
an Italian, and a man of liberal learning. And 
Providence hath so ordered it, that a translation of 
the Scriptures hath been just prepared for them. This 
Translation has been made by the Bishop of the 
Syrian Church. Yes, my brethren, a Bishop of the 
ancient Church of Christ in India, has translated the 
Holy Scriptures into a new language. That venerable 
man, who did not know, till lately, that there was a 
pure church in the Western worid, is now pressing 
before many learned men in the West, in promotiif 
the knowledge of the religion of Christ. J 



expressed his utter amazement that the British Government should not 
act on a better policy: and declared that, in consequence of the hfild 
which Christianity had obtained through the Roman Church on the minds 
of the natives; there were seven MiLi.ioNsof British subjects in In- 
dia, with whose sentiments he had the means of becoming perfectly ac* 
quaintcdy and over whose minds he could exercise a commanding 
control." 

See Tenth Annual Report of "Society for Missions to Africa and Uie 
East,'* just published: containing the communications of Sir Alexan- 
BER Johnstone, Chief Justice of Ceylon, p. 78. 

•At Aughoor, near Tritely inopoly, and in other places. 

fSee in Appendix, Letter of the Bishop of Landaff, on the expediency 
,of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for British India. 

f See Appendix. Account of Syrian C-iristtant. 
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We have now taken a re^ew of three Eras of light 
in the Christian dispensation. t>o you reqture further 
evidence of this being a Thibd Ei'a? Behold Socie* 
ties forming in every principal Gty of Great Britain 
for the purpose of ^ving the Bible to all nations! Do 
you ask further proof? Behold the Christian Church 
beginning, after a delay of eighteen centuries, to in^ 
fftruct the Jews, and to attempt the conversion of tlie 
ancient people of God. Why did not the Church 
£rect her attention sooner to this great undertaking? 
It was because the Ektt of light had not arrived. 

This learned body have it in their power greatly to 
promote the extenaon of Christianity among the Jews< 
Men have b^un to preach the Gospel to that people 
without giving them .the Go^l in their own lan^ 
guage. A Translation of the New Testament into 
the Hebrew tongue would be a ^ft worthy of our 
Univeraty to present to them. It must appear strangtf 
to us, on a retrospect of the fact, that during so long 
a period, Christians should have reproached the Jews 
for not believing the New Testament, and yet never 
have put that volume into their hands in their own 
language, that they might know what they were to 
believe!* This conduct of Christians might be called 

^Translations of portions of the New Testament into difTerent dialecu 
of the Hebrew language have been made by different persons at differ* 
ent times; but these havie l>een rather intended as exercises for the 
scholar, or for the use of the learned, than fitr the use of the yevas. 
The Romish Church printed a version of the Gospels in Hebrew, and 
the whole Syriac New Testament in the Hebrew character; but it would 
not' give the book to that people who could read it. In Spain and Por^ 
tagal they condemned the Jews to the flames, for professing Judaism* 
but they would not give them the New Testament that they might learh 
ehristianity. The English Churchy which has succeeded tlie KomisU 
Church as first in influence and dignity, has not, as yet, given the New 
Testament to the Jews. The Church of Scotland has not given it. The 
chief praise is due to some of the Protestant divines in Universities oq 
the Continent, who published some parts of the New Testament in what 
U called German Hebrew, and dispersed copies among the Jews, as Xhef 
had opportunity. It is encouraging to know that even this partial i^« 
tempt was not without succesn. 

6 
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an infatuation, were it not prophesied that thus it 
should be. They did not think of giving the Gospel 
to a people of whom the Prophet had said, Hhat they 
should be removed into all the kingdoms of the eardi 
for their hurt, to be a reproach, and a proverb, and 
a taunt, and a curse," Jer. xxiv, 9. But we can now 
^'speak comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her 
that her warfare is accomplished;'^ for it is prophe- 
sied again, ^'That blindness in part is ha[^ned to 
Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in," 
Rom. 3d, 25. By this prophecy we see that the con- 
version of the Jews is connected with that of the Gen- 
tiles: and is to be, if not contemporaneous, at leasts 
an immediate consequent. But tlie conversion of the 
Gentiles has already commenced; and commenced 
with most remarkable success. And now, behold the 
preparation for the conversion of the Jews! Add to 
this, the Jews themselves contemplate some changie to 
be at hand. It is certainly true that both among the 
Jews in the East and in the West there is, at liiis 
time, an expectation of great events in regard to their 
own nation. It is not unlike that expectation, 
which pervaded the Roman Empire before the comii^ 
of the Messiah. 

We are now to notice "a remarkable peculiarity in 
all these three Eras of Light. 

In the first Era, when our Savior preached Ws 
own Gospel, and performed wonderful works, there 
were some who denied that the work was from God; 
and he was said to be ^beside himself;" and to do 
these works by the power of the prince of darkness.* 
But our Lord's answer to them was in these words, 
**The WORKS that I do, bear witness of me, that the 
Father hath sent me," John v, 36. And when the 
Apostle Paul preached the Goi^l of Christ, he was 
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accounted "a fool, for Christ's sake: he was reviled, 
persecuted, and defamed," 1 Cor. iv, 10. But he 
could appeal to the gr£at work which he performed^ 
^^the deliverance of the Grentiles from darkness to 
light.'' 

In the second Era, at the Refoimation, Luther and 
those other great Teachers whom God so liighly hon- 
ored, were also called Enthusiasts, and weie accused 
of a flagrant and misguided zeal. But ^Hhe works 
which they did" testified that they weie sent of God, 
as Ambassadors of Christ, of which the conversion of 
our own nation is an evidence to this day. 

In the Third Era of light, those eminent persons 
who were chiefly instrumental in diflusing it, were in 
like manner called Enthusiasts. But '-the works 
which they did, testify that they were also Ambas- 
sadors of Christ," and ^^able ministers of the New 
Testament," preaehing unto men the doctrine of life; 
of which, REMOTE uatious as well as our own, will beai' 
witness at a future day. 

For let us dispassionately contemplate the works 
that have followed the revival of Religion in this coun- 
try . We now stand at some distance, and can survey 
the object in all its parts, and in its just proportion. 
We stated these works to be, 

1 . An increased knowledge of the Holy Scriptures; 
{producing 

2. A cultivation of th6 principles of the Grospel, and 
the practice of the virtues of subordination, loyalty, 
and contentment. 

3. The almost univei^al instruction of the poor: so 
that it may be tiiily said, *'The poor have the Gospel 
preached to them." * ■ 

4. The more general worship of God in our land. 
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5. The publication of the Bible in new languages; 
and, 

6. The promulgation of Christianity among all na^ 
tions; to Jews and to Gentiles. 

Are these works of darkness? Are they not raiher 
ti\e works wliich are called in Scripture '^ the fruits of 
the Spirit?" Let a man beware how he arraigns or 
contemns those worths which he may not perfect^ 
comprehend^ lest peradventure he should speak a word 
against the operation of God the Holy Ghost. There 
are many at this day who say they believe in one God. 
These may be Deists and others. There are many 
who say they believe in God the SoN^ after a certun 
manner. These may be Socinians^ and Pdagians. 
But the true criterion of the faith of a Christian at this 
flay, is to acknowledge the continued influences of 
God the Holy Guost. ^'B^ this shall ye know 
them.'' For the Apostle Paul hath said, ^That no 
man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost," 1 Cor. xii, 3. And our Savior hath sa^ 
that the Holy Ghost shall abide with his Church '^ fob 
I&VER." Johnxiv, 16. 

But those who deny the influence of tlie Holy 
Spirit, will also deny the wobks of the Spirit. What 
more undeniable work of the Spirit can be visiblx in 
the Church of Christ than the sending forth preachers 
to preach the everlasting Go^l to tlie heathen world? 
What nobler or purer work of righteousness can be 
imagined than the giving the Holy Bible to all na^ 
tions? And yet (here are many who behold both 
undertakings with indifference, or even hostility. 
Others there are who, prvifcssing a purer theology, can- 
' not deny the truth and justice of the principle^ but 
fhey argue against the way; they contend for the 
old way; as if a man should think to evangelize the 
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world after the laBhion of his own parish. They say 
they would conduct these new and grand designs after 
the old precedent; when the faruth is, tfao^ has been no 
{Mrecedent for what is now doing, in its {X'esent extent^ 
for nearly eighteen centuries past. Christ and his 
Aposttes established the first and great precedent. 

It may be expected that those who deny the con- 
tinued influences of the Holy Spirit in the Churchy 
will deny that the present is an Era of Light. When 
Christ came, who was ^the Light of the worid," thoie 
were many who denied liiat any Light had come. 
When the Truth shone a second time at the Reforma- 
tion, there were many who perceived it not. And 
though the bright beams of Light at the present peri- 
od far transcend those of the Reformation, thaie are 
many who behold them not. They wonder indeed 
to see various Societies, which have no connexioa 
with each other, engaged in pursuing the same object. 
They behold men of different nations and of different 
languagies, animated by the same spirit, promoting the 
same design^epcounterii^the samedifficuMes^persevei^ 
ing with the same ardor, giving and not recdving, ex- 
pending money, time, and labor, in an undertaking in 
which there is no self-interest; and all agreeing in 
one common voice. Let there be Light. All this 
they behold, and they wonder: but they do not be- 
lieve. And thus it is written; ^Behold, ye despisers, 
and wonder, and perish; for I work a work in your 
days, a work which ye shdll in no wise believe, though 
U man declare it unto you," Acts xiii, 41 . 

A violent but ineffectual attempt was made some 
time ago to impede the progress of this work. But 
jdie current was strong and deep, and these momentaiy . '^ 
obstructions served merely to increase its force. ^There 
4f a rivo*, the streams whereof shall make glad the 
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city of God,^' Psalm xlvi, 4. No human power can 
stop its coui^. Many who are yet hostile to tlus un? 
dertaking will shortly join in it. We believe tliat the 
strength of the nation will soon be with it: and that aU 
hope of resisting it, entertained by unbelieving men, 
will be disappointed. For the prophecy hath gone 
forth, ^^He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; the 
Lord shall have them in deiision. I will declare the 
decree: Thou art my Son, I shall give thee the 
heathen for thine inhcritange, and the uttermost 
parts of the eailh for thy possession," Psalm ii, 8. 

It is of vast consequence to the pui-ity and pei'petu- 
ity of our Church that those Students who are prepar- 
ing to enter it, should have just views on this subject 
There is one fact which ought frequently to be illustrat- 
ed to them, as being the foundation, on whicii they 
are to form a judgment on this and other pails of the 
divine dispensation. It is the following. 

It is an undeniable ti*uth, constantly asserted by 
Sciipture, and demonstrated by experience, that there 
have ever been two descriptions of persons in the 
Church. They are denominated by our Savior, **thc 
children of light and the children of this world;'' and 
again, ''the childi*en of Uie wicked one, and the cliil- 
drcn of the kingdom." Matt, xiii, 38. These difterent 
terms originate entirely from our receiving or not re- 
ceiving that illumination of understanding wliich Grod, 
who cannot lie, hath promised to give to them tliat 
ask him. For if a man supplicate the Father of lights 
for his "good and perfect Gift,'' with a humble and be- 
lieving spirit, he will soon be sensible of the eilect in 
his own mind. He will begin to behold many things 
in a view very different from what he did before; he 
will devote himself to the duties of his profession with 
alacrity and zeal, as to "a labor of love;" and his moral 
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sofiduct will be exemplary and pure, adorning that 
Gospel which he is now desirous to preach. Another 
consequence will be this. He will learn, for the first 
time, what is meant by the reproach of the world. 
For men in general will not approve of the piety and 
purity of his life; and they will distinguish it by some 
term of disparagement or contempt. 

I am aware that many who have supplicated the 
Father of Lights for '^the good and perfect gift,'' and 
who see, by the light that is in them, "a world lying 
in wickedness," 1 John v, 19, are yet induced to con- 
ceal their sentiments in religion, or at least, are pre- 
vented fi^m assuming a decided character in the pro- 
fession of it, fi:^m the dre^ of reproach. But they 
ought to remember that a term of reproach has now 
become so general, and attaches to so slight a degree, 
not only of religious zeal, but of moral propriety, that 
no man who desires to maintain a pure character in 
his holy office needs to be ashamed of it.* 

*It 18 worthy of remark, lliat the names of reproach which men of the 
world have ffivtn to relig^ious men, have been g^^nerally derived from 
something highly virtuous or laudable. 

Delievem were first called Christians, as a term of reproach, after 
the name of Christ. They have been since called Pietists from their 
piETYj Puritans from their purity, nnd Saints from their holikess. 
In the present day, their ministers are called Evancci.ica.l, from their 
desire to *Mo the work of an Evangelist,*' See 2 Tim. iv, 5. Thus, the 
Avil spirit in the damsel who followed Paul, cried out, by an impulse 
which he could not resist, *<The8e men arc the servants of the most high 
God, which shew unto us the way of salvation," Acts xvi, 17. The 
nost opprobrious epithet which the Jews thought they could give our 
Savior* was to call him a Samaritan. "Thou art a Samaritan, and hast m 
devil," John viii, 48. But our Savior has given a permanent honor to the 
name, by his parable of "the good Samaritan." 

The usual name of religions rcpronich at this day is Methodist; a 
term first used at Oxford, and derived from the me'thou, which some 
religious Students observed in the empluvmcnt of their time. So far it 
is an honorable appellation. If is now applied to any man of pure and 
unaffected piety, and is, in short, another term fur a Chrisizan. Of 
the Methodists Paley says» in his Evidences of Christianity, that in re- 
gard to piety to God, and purity of life, they may be compared to "the 
primitive Cliristians.'' The name Methodist in En^rKind was, for m time, 
as disreputable as Royalist in France. And indeed there is an analogy in 
the character; for Meihodism implies Loyalty to "the King of king^** 
And I am happy to add, in rej^ard to that numerous body of our fellow- 
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Bat there is another consideration for those who ait 
ordained to be ministers of Christ, namely, that this 
Reproach seems to be oixlained as a necessary evidence 
in an evil world that their doctrine is tnie. For Hit 
c&nce of the Cross will never cease. The Aposde 
Paul was accused of being ^'beside himself;" but his 
only answer was this; ^'Whether we be beside our- 
selves, it is to God; or whether we be sober, it is for 
your cause," 2 Cor. v, 13. And let this be your an- 
swer also. If the minister of Christ give no ofibnce to 
^the children of this world," he has reason to suspect 
a^ purity either of his doctrine or of his practice. 

On the other hand, a corrupt theology has no offi»ioe 
and no reproach. You have heard of a two-fold 
darkness in the £ast. There is also a two-fold dark- 
ness in the West. There is the darkness of Infidelity, 
and the darkness of a corrupt Theology. Infidelity 
has dain its thousands: but a corrupt Theology hi^ 
slain its ten thousands. 

Let every Student of theology inquire whether the 
reli^on he professes bear the true character. Instead 
of shunning the reproach of Qirist, his anxiety ought 
to be, how he may prepare himself for that high and 
sacred office which he is about to enter. Let him ex- 
amine himself, whether his views correspond, in any 
d^ree, with the character of the ministers of Christy 
as recorded in the New Testament. ^Woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the Gospel," 1 Cor. ix, 16. Even 
the Old Testament arrests the prepress of the unquali- 
fied and worldly-minded teacher. It is recorded that 
when Dathan and Abiram invaded the priest's office, 
with a secular ^irit, ^'the earth opened her mouth and 
^wallowed them up," in the presence of Israel. This 

ial)jecU who are called by that namey that it alao iropliety after an ezpe* 
rience of)\alf acentury» wvnm i»oyAx.TY to an baathlt Soysebio^* 
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tvas written "for our admonition," that no man should 
attempt to minister in holy things until he has cleansed 
his heart from the impurities of lifej and is able to pub- 
lish the glad tidings of salvation wnth unpolluted lips. 

If the Student desire that God would honor his fu- 
ture ministry, and make him an instrument for pre- 
serving the UNITY of the Church, instead of liis being 
an instrument of secession from it, he will seek to 
understand that pure doctrine of which our Lord 
^aks, when he saith, **He that will do the Will of 
God shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God.'^ 
This is an Era of Light in the Church. Men are ar- 
dent to heaf tH^word of God. And if a thousand 
churches were added to the present number, and *^en- 
lightened by the doctrine of the Evangelist John,'' they 
tvould all be filled. TThose who preach that doctrine 
are the true defenders of the Faith, and the legiti- 
mate SUPPORTERS of the Church of England. If these 
increase, the Church will increase. If these increase 
in succeeding years in the same proportion as they 
have hitherto done, it is the surest pledge that th6 
Church is to flourish for centuries to come, as she had 
flourished for centuries past. And there is nothing 
which forbids the hope that she will be PERPETU ALj 
if she be the ordained Instrument of giving Light to 
the world. 

I shall now coticlude this discourse with delivering 
my testimony Concerning the spiritual religion of 
Christ. I have passed throilgh a great part of the 
world, and have seen Christianity, Judaism, Mahom- 
cdatiism, and Paganism in almost all their forms; and 
I can ti\ily detlare, that almost every step of my pro- 
gress aiibi'ded new proof not only of the general trufb 
of iMc reiigioii of Clii'ist, but of the tiiith of that change 
or hc?tVl m true believers which our Lord describes in 
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these words, "Bom of the Spirit;" and which the Evan- 
gelist John calls, ^Receiving an unction from the Ho- 
ly One." For even the heathens shew in their tradi- 
tions and reli^ous ceremonies, vestiges of this doc- 
trine.* Every thing else that is called reli^on, in Pa- 
gan or Christian lands, is a counterfeft of this. This 
change of heart ever carries with it its own witness; 
and it alone exhibits the same character amoi^ men 
of every language and of every clime. It bears the fruit 
of righteousness; it affords the h^est enjoyment of 
life which was intended by God, or is attainable by 
man; it inspires the soul with a sense of pardon and of 
acceptance throi^ a Redeemer: it^ves peace in 
death; and '^a sure and certain hope of the resurrection 
unto eternal life.'' 

Let every man then, who hath any doubt in his 
mind as to this change in the state of the soul in this 
life, apply himself to the consideration of the subject. 
For if there be any truth is revelation, this is true. 
*^What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 

world and lose his own soul?" What avails it that all 
the treasures of science and literature are poured at 
our feet, if we are ignorant of ourselves, of Christ, and 
holiness? TTie period is hastening which will put an 
end to this world and all its distinctions; which, hke a 
flood, will sweep away its applause and its frown, its 
learning and its ignorance. The awful glories of the 
last judgment >vill, ere long, appear; when the humble 
and penitent inquirer, who has received by faith that 
stupendous Grace which the doctrine of Christ reveals, 
shall be eternally saved; while the merely speculative 
student whose secret love of sin led to the rejection of 
that doctrine, shall, notwithstanding his presumption 
of final impunity, be, for ever, undone.t 

• See The Star in the Eatt, f Forbcf. 
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I cannot permit myself to conclude, without ex- 
pressing my tluuiks for the very candid attention with 
which you have been pleased to honor these discour- 
ses. I trust that every word hath been spoken with a 
just deference for the learned assembly before whom I 
preach; for I greatly covet your approbation, and I 
hope that I shall obtain it. But I have a solemn ac* 
count to render; for I have had many opportunities. 
And I desire to say that, now, which my conscience 
shall approve, at that hour when I shall be called to 
give an account of my stewardship. 

I pray that "the Spirit of truth," which our Savior 
promise should abide with his people for ever, may 
manifest his power amongst us, dispel the darkness of 
ignorance anden'or, and "guide our minds into all 
Truth," John xvi, 13. 

To this Holy Spirit, who, together with the Father 
and the Son, is One God, be ascribed all honor and 
glory, power, might, majesty, and dominion, now anci 
evermore. Amen. 
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SERMON III. 

Matt, v, 14, Ye are the Light of the World. 

*'In the beginning was the Word, and. the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God,'' John i, 1. 
**And the Word was made Flesh, and dwelt amoi^ 
us; and we beheld his Glory, the glory as of the only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth," John 
i, 14. And the Word, being "manifest in the fleshy 
was justified in the Spirit, seen of angels" in this hum- 
ble state, ^^jH'eached unto the Gentiles, believed on in 
the world, received up into glory," 1 THm. iii, 16. 

This, my Brethren, is the sum of that Divine Re- 
cord, which is to give light to the world. 

Christ is the fountain of light. ^^I am the light of 
the world," saith the Eternal Word. When there- 
fore he saith, "Ye arc the light of the world,'' he 
means not that ye are that light, but are to "bear yni- 
ness of that light," John i, 18. Ye are merely in- 
struments of the light (like the greater and lesser 
lights in the firmament of heaven) to reflect and dif- 
fuse it throughout the world. 

Christ is the Fountain of light; that is, of spiritual 
light. For, as the light of reason was conferred on 
the first man Adam, and is natural to all men; so thp 
LIGHT of LIFE comethby the Second Adam, who 
is "a quickening spirit, the Lord fi-om heaven." "He 
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tiiat followeth me," saith Christ, "shall have the light 
of life;'^ John viii, 12. 

That you may have clear conceptions on this sub- 
ject, we shall, in our introduction, discuss tliis doctrine 
of oiir Savior concerning "the Light of Life,'' even that 
spiritual light by \i'liich, saith the Apostle, "the eyes of 
our undei^standing are enlightened,"' Eph. i, 18; for I 
fear that many discourses have been pronounced in 
this nation without any allusion to it. And, first, let 
■ us inquire who those persons were whom our Lord 
called "the light of the world." This appellation was 
not given to the Jewish nation in general, but to a few 
individuals, whom the gi'eat body of the Jews sup- 
posed to be in the darkness of error; but who, in 
reality, saw the true Light, while "the darkness com- 
prehended it not." 

As it was in the days of Christ, so it is in our time: 
the spiritual light is not poured upon a whole nation, 
or upon a whole community of men by any system of 
education, but it is given to individuals; even to such 
individuals as earnestly pray for it. "He, that follow- 
eth me," saith Christ, "shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life;" for "every one, that asketh, 
receiveth: lie, that seeketli, fmdeth: and to him, that 
knocketh, it shall be opened," Matt, vii, 8. And this 
is expressly spoken in reference to the gift of tlie Holy 
Spirit. A whole nation may enjoy the external light, 
and may exhibit the civilizing power of Christianity, 
and yet be involved in spiritual darkness. And this 
is "the hard saying" which "the world cannot ixiceive ." 
"The words of scripture," say they, "are sufficient of 
themselves to illuminate the mind witliout the liirht 
from heaven." The dead letter hath light enough for 
them. Whereas the Apobtle saith, -'God halh made 
lis able ministers of the New Testament; not of the 
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fetter, but of the spirit: for the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life/' 2 Cor. iii, 6. But the world in gen- 
eral will not receive this truth. *^ And this i6 the con- 
demnation," saith our Lord, Hhat light is come into 
the world, and men love darkness rather than light.'* 
Thus St. Paul himself disbelieved once, and jH'oceeded 
to Damascus, having his heart filled with enmity 
against this heavenly doctrine. But behold, "he saw 
in the way a light from heaven, above the brightness 
of the sun, shining round about him:" yet this exter- 
nal light was but a faint emblem of that illumination, 
which was imparted to his soul, and which our Savior 
calteth "the Light of Life." 

My Brethren, unless a man have the Light of Life, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God. For, though 
there be no external miracle, Kke that in the case of 
the Apostle, to accompany it; yet the internal mira- 
cle subsists, in all its truth and reality; and is mani^' 
fested at this day in the same kind of vigor and effi- 
cacy, as in the first days of the Gospel. For, as the 
first Christians and the Christians of this age are to be 
partakers of the same glory in heaven, so it is neces- 
sary that they acquire the same meetness for that 
inbnitance, and become subjects of the same conver- 
aon of heart here on earth. 

I would record this doctrine of the Divine Illumi- 
nation in the very threshold of our discourse; for it is 
of importance that its truth be made manifest to oiff- 
selves, before it be preached to the heathen world. 
But it will be useful to prosecute the argument fur- 
ther. 

It is common to arnugn that ancient people, the 
Jews, fm- their unbelief: and we are wont to view 
their hardness of heart with a kind of horror. But in 
wgard to the doctrine alluded to, Jews and nonmurt 
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Christians are in the same condemnation. The Jew$ 
received the words of Scripture as we do; but they 
rejected the spiritual light. "When they read the Old 
Testament/' saith the Apostle, "the veil is upon thdr 
heatis unto this day;" they perceived not the spiritual 
kingdom of the promised Messiah. In like manner, 
when nominal Christians read the New Testament, 
the veil is upon their hearts, and they perceive not the 
promise of the Holy Spirit. For, as the Messiah, God 
the SON, was the one great object presented to view 
in the promises and prophecies of the Old Testament; 
so the subject of the Grand Promise in the New Tes- 
tament is, God the HOLY GHOST. The Holy 
Spirit is the very life and essence, and, in r^ard to 
actual operation on the hearts of men, the Alpha and 
Omega of the New Di^nsation, which is emphati- 
cally called ^H;he Ministration of the Spirit,'' 2 Cor. iii, 
8. This was that "promise of the Father,'' of which 
our Savior ^ake with such earnestness and exulta- 
tion to his disciples; and which he said would "abide 
in the world for ever," John xiv, 16. The Day of 
Pentecost was propeily the first day of the Christian 
Dispensation: for, on that day, the fountains of di\dne 
influence were opened for the Universal Church; never 
to be closed again to the end of time. Unless this 
light of the Spirit had been shed forth, the Apostles 
themselves could not have fully understood the Gos- 
pel, even after hearing the words of Christ from the 
banning of his ministry to the hour of his ascension. 
And, without this light, the New Testament, in regard 
to its spiritual meaning, must be as "a sealed book^ 
to every man at this day. 

Men of the world acknowledge, indeed, that there 
is a promise of divine light under the New Dispensa^ 
fion; but they all^ that it was intended for otheec^ 
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and not for them. They say that the light shone a 
little while at the banning of the Christian Religion, 
but was soon extinguished, and that the world was 
left again in darkness! They do not understand, they 
say, that there is any difference between the dispensa- 
tion of Moses and the dispensation of Christ, except 
merely in the publication of an inspired booic 
throughout the world! What further evidence can we 
require of the e»stence of a kingdom in this world, 
which is under the dominion of that spirit, who is 
called by our Savior, *'the Prince of Darkness;'' and 
by St. Paul, "the god of Tms World,'' who "hath 
blinded the minds of them that believe not, lest the 
light of the glorious Gospel of Clirist, who is the image 
of God, should shine unto them," 2 Cor. iv, 4. 

In the forgoing aigumeiy^ we have not spoken of 
that extraordinary light, which imparted to men the 
gift of prophecy and of tongues; but of that ordinary 
light, which sheweth to the sinner "the glorious Gos- 
pel of Christ;" as above expressed: and which inqpireth 
him with love to God and with fiuth in lus Redeemer; 
which mbrtifieth evil affections, purifieth the heart, 
givethto the soul a^peace which passeth all under* 
standing, and a sure and certain hope of the resur- 
rection unto eternal life. We speak of that light, 
whatever it m^y be, which is necessary "to open the 
understanding, that we may understand the Scrip* 
iures," Luke xxiv, 45. 

We before asserted, that the spiritual light is not 
given to a nation or community of men by any sysr 
tem of education; but to individuals: even to those, 
who obey the divine admonition, and supplicate "the 
Father of Lights," for the "good and perfect gift.^ 
Let us now proceed to inquire what was the charao 
TPSL of those persons whom our 3avior addressed as 
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*<the Light of the World.'' For if men say, "We can- 
not see this spiritual light: to us it is invifflble:" we must 
lead their attention to that which is obvious and via- 
ble; namely, the MORAL character of "the children 
of Light.'' 

The character of those who are called the Ldght of 
the World, is recorded by our Lord himself in his 
Sermon from the Mount; for they are the persons 
whose virtues are the subject of his beatitudes. It 
was on that occasion, when he had finished the enu- 
meration of their peculiar dispositions, that he said, 
^•Ye are the Light of the world." 

I know not any mistake so genoul at this day as 
that which regards our Lord's Sermon fit)m fiie 
Mount. The general impression seems to be that 
these precepts may be obeyed by a heathen as well as 
by a Chiistian, if you merely propose them to him, 
without the aid of any spiritual influence from above^ 
But, my brethren, no man can observe these precepts, 
or even have a just conception of the meaning of these 
Beatitudes, unless he have Hhe light of life." For 
how can we understand what it is to be ^^pocnr in 
spirit;" ^to hunger and thint after righteousness:" or 
^to rejoice and be exceeding ^ad when we are perse- 
cuted for righteousness sake;" or "to pray for them 
who speak all manner of evil against us falsely for 
Christ's sake," unless the "eyes of our understanding 
be opened?" Eph. i, 18. 

"In these Beatitudes, our Savior ed:ubits to the 
world the character of his disciples. He declares the 
heavenly temper and consequent blessedness of those 
pei-sons, who should be subjects of his spiritual king- 
dom, which had now commenced. For, when he 
9aith, ""Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven^" he saith, in effect, "Blessed are ye. 
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my disciples, for ye are poor in ^irit:" and so of all 
the other dispositions there described; ^'Blessed are the 
meek:" "Blessed are the merciful:'^ *' Blessed are the 
peace-makers:'' "Blessed are the pure in heart:'* 
"Blessed are they which hunger and thirst after 
righteousness." All these inestimable qualities of 
mind belong to the disciples of Christ; not one of 
them, but all. They all flow from "the self-same 
Spirit;" like sweet waters from the same fountdn. 
They are the characters of that great moral change, 
which our Savior foretold would be a frequent event 
under the New Dispensation. 

When our Lord had given this record of the pure 
and heavenly dispositions of his disciples, he said unto 
them, "Ye are the light of the world." 

At that time, there were many illustrious char- 
acters in the world: men of great eminence, who 
flourished in Grreece and Rome, and enlightened man- 
kind by their science and learning; whose names are 
renownied at this day. But our Lord said to his un- 
lettered disciples, "YE are the light of the world." 

At that time, too, there were many in Judea, who 
had the revelation of God in their hands; ^^ whom 
were committed the oracles of God," and who con- 
ceived themselves to be the church and people of God. 
Yet, when our Savior came, he did not find one fit 
instrument for his ministry among the priesthood of 
the Jewish Church. And he turned to his disciples^ 
and said, "YE ai-e the light of the world." 

We have introduced this doctrine of the Divine lUu- 
nunation into the exordium of the Discourse, that it 
may guide us in our way through the difiicult subject 
which lies before us. You #111 be now prepared tq 
consider the following propositions: 
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1. If you would be ''The light of the world,'^ you 
will draw your light from Chiist, and send forth 
preachers bearing the chauacter which He hath 

delineated. 

2. If you be instruments of "the true light," you will 
be zealous in adopting the most effectual means of 
diffusing it. And it will probably appear to you, that 
you ought to adopt more efficient measures for this 
purpose, than have hitherto been employed. For it is 
manifest, that a new era in the Church hath arrived; 
which authorizes you to use new means. 

I. If you would appropriate the appella- 
tion OF OUR Savior, and be "the light of the 

WORLD,'' YOU will DRAW YOUR LiGHT FROM 

Christ, and send forth preachers bearing 
the character which he hath delineated. 

They must be men into whose hearts "the true light 
hath shined;" such preachers as our own Church ap- 
proves; who **trust that they are moved to the work 
by the Holy Ghost." And, with regard to their out- 
ward deportment, they must be men whose dispoations 
accord with those which are described in the Sermon 
on the Mount; such as the Hindoo Christians call 
"Men of the Beatitudes:" That is their proper charac- 
ter; and there are more persons of that character in 
Great Britain at this day, than there were in Judea, in 
the time of our Savior. This is sufficiently evident 
from the Evangelic History. You ought to be at no 
loss, then, to find fit instruments of the light. 

But, in regard to such instruments, there are two 
important subjects of inquiry at this period of the 
Church: first, what degree of Learning they ought to 
possess; and, secondly,^hvhether they ought to be in- 
vested with the Sacred Character before they proceefl 
on their mission. 
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1 . Our first inquiry respects the degree of Learn- 
ing, which Christian Missionaries ought to possess* 

The preachers, whom our Savior sent forth, were 
men of humble condition, and destitute of human 
learning. This was ordained, that the divine power 
of his Gospel might be made manifest, by the appa- 
rently inadequate means employed in its promulgation. 
All learning, however, of whatever kind, which was 
necessary for their nunistry, was imparted to them su- 
pernaturaliy. 

But the Apostle Paul, the "chosen vessel," who 
was ordained to preach to the Gentiles, was not des- 
titute of human learning, naturally acquired. And we 
are taught by his Epistles, that we may avail ourselves 
of every human aid to dispense the blessings of the 
Gospel; such as rank, wealth, eloquence, and learning. 
For all these are blessings of God; and are means of 
persuading men, as much as speech itself Has it ever 
been imagined, that a man could preach the Gospel 
without the gift of speech, by signs alone? All these 
human aids, I say, are valuable gifts of God; and only 
cease to be blessings by the abuse of them. It is true, 
that the Gospel may be preached with great enei-gy by 
Ministci's possessing inconsiderable attainments in lit* 
erature. It sometimes happens, that the most success- 
ful ministrations are conducted by men of very mod- 
erate acquirements. And, indeed, the character of the 
Gospel seems to require, that, in most cases ( whei'e the 
true doctrine is preached) it should give more honor to 
zeal and diligence than to genius and leai^ning. But 
it is also true, that God is pleased to make himself 
known by the use of means. And, when these means 
are used in subordination to his grace, he will honor 
the means. This has been the experience of every 
eminent prewcher of the Gospel, in the history of Chri^- 
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tianity, from the time of the Apostle Paul, down to 
your late, pious, eloquent, and honored Pastor, who 
so long and so successfully nunistered in this church.* 

It is expedient, then, that those who go foith as 
preachers to the Gentiles at this day, should, like the 
FIRST GB£AT PREACHER, havc a Competent degree of 
knowledge; that they may be able to meet the ail- 
ments of the more learned among the Heathen. 

I have sometimes been ashamed to see the Christian 
Missionary put to silence by the intelligent Bramin, in 
some point relating to the history of Eastern nations, 
or to the present state of mankind. I have felt 
anxious for the ci'cdit of Cliiistianity, if I may so speak, 
on such occasions: for the argument from fadj and 
from the existing state of the world, is strong ground, 
both for the Christian and his adversary, in all discus- 
sions relating to a revelation from God. Tliis is well 
illustrated in the history of St. Paul, who disputed 
with the learned at Athens on their own principles; 
and quoted their poets in defence of the Gospel. 

Let us then honor human learning. Every brandi 
of knowledge which a good man possesses, he may 
apply to some good purpose. If he possessed the 
knowledge of an archangel, he might employ it all to 
the advantage of men, and the glory of God. 

Some portion of learning is, therefore, indispensable 
to insure even a tolerable degree of success, in preach- 
ing to the Heathen World. But let us rightly under- 
stand what the nature of this learning is. It is not an 
acquaintance with mathematical or classical literature 
that is chiefly required. The chief use of natural set- 
ence to a preacher, is, to illustrate m oral and spiritual 
subjects: but if other men bei not acquaiiited with the 
scientific facts wloich he adduces, these facts no longer 

*The Rev. WUUaro Homaine. 
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iert^e as iliustratioas to them. Neither is a knowledge 
oiihit classics reqvufflte. For those ACssionaries^ im 
deed, who are to translate the Scriptui^es, a knowl*^ 
edge of the original languages is indispensable; but for 
Missionaries in general, who preach to uncivHized na^ 
tions, classical erudition is not necessary. 

The proper learning of the Christian Preacher, who 
goes forth to the Gentiles, is an accurate knowledge of 
the Bible, and a genei^al knowledge of the history of 
the world. It was reported to me. as a saying of the 
venerable Swabtz, that the foundation of extenave 
usefulness among the Heathen is ^'a knowledge of the 
Scr^itures in the vernacular language, and an acquaint- 
ance with the history of nations in any language." 
This seems to be the testimony of truth. The History 
of the "World illustrates the Word of God; and*the 
Book of Providence, when devoutly studied, becomes 
a commentary on the Book of Revelation. But if the 
preacher be ignorant of the great events of the world, 
^*the word of prophecy" is in a manner lost in his minis^ 
try; particularly in relation to the revolutions in East- 
eiTi Nations: for, in tills respect, the East has an im- 
portanoe gi*eater tlian tliat of tlie West; for the East is 
the country of the first generations of men. 

To conclude this pait of our subject. The Mission- 
aries of this day find by experience the importance of 
^human learning in the present circumstances of the 
world; and some of them, by painful study in their 
old age, have acquired a competent degree of knowl- 
edge while resident in a foreign land. 

2. We now come to the second point of inquiry; 
Whetlier the Cliristian Missionary ought to be invest- 
ed with the SACRED character, before he leaves our 

own shores. 
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To preach the glad tidings of salvation to a lost 
world, is the most honorable office that can be asngn- 
ed to man. The office of Kings and Le^slators is 
not so exalted. Angels alone, we should naturally 
think, are qualified to do justice to the heavenly 
theme; and to appeal' before men as ^^the ambassadors 
of Chiist." Let those, therefore, who undertake this 
embassy, be satisfied that they are called to it of God. 

We have already seen the importance of human 
learning for the preacher of the Gospel. It is no less 
necessary that he should appear before the nations (A 
the East in a character of sanctity: for they e3q)ect that 
the man who ministers among them in holy thii^ 
should be recogruzed by lus own countrymen as bear- 
ing a holy character. 

it is proper, then, that every preacher who obtsuns 
from our own Church official sanction to ^^go and 
baptize the nations," should be set apart to the Holy 
Office, and ordained according to the Order of Ihe 
Church. You may observe, that almost all societies 
of Christians have some form of Ordination; and, so 
far, they recognize the office of the Ministry as sacred 
Nay more, they confine their Missionaries to their 
own ritual or creed; and will patix)nize them no 
longer than they conform to it. This is not, indeed, 
the Catholic Charity of the Gospel. This is not the 
character of the true light which shineth on all. But 
this partiality appears to be inseparable from the very 
constitution of religious bodies^ differing in form from 
one another. It may be called the Infirmity of the 
Viable Church of Christ; which is imperfect and mili- 
tant here on earth. ITiis advantage, however, results 
from such partiality, that more interest is created and 
more enei^ excited, when the attention is confined to 
the operation of a single body of men. At this very 
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time, some societies are so intent on their own work, 
that they do not well know what the rest are doing. 

But the Church of England ought to shine upon 
ALL. Like a venerable Nursing-Mother of the 
Church of Christ, she ought to contemplate with can- 
dor and benignity the useful exertions of the several 
Societies not subject to her jurisdiction, notwithstand- 
ing their differing from her, and from one another, in 
matters not essential to salvation. 

But, in the great work of converting the Heathen 
Worid, men of different stations and offices are requir- 
ed. At the first [promulgation of the Gospel, there 
were, saith the Apostle, "some. Evangelists; and some, 
Pastors and Teachers.'' There were also what he 
denominates "Helps for the work of the Ministry." 
In like manner, we may now employ, *'some,'' Evan- 
gelists and Pastors invested with the sacred character; 
and some Teachers and Catechists, Avith such "Helps'' 
of a secular kind as may be useful. Such subordinate 
instructors may be sent forth to commence the work; 
and, in process of time, those of them may return as 
candidates for ordination, who shall have acqiured a 
knowledge of the foreign language, and a competent 
d^ree of learning for the sacred office; and who shall 
have obtained a good report for piety, zeal, diligence, 
and fidelity. 

To this object we would now particularly direct 
your attention. I can report to you from my own 
observation, that the mort useful and necessary la- 
bors among the Heathen, during the first years of 
Christian Instruction, are those of the humble Teacher 
and Catechist. Whenever then, you find a man well 
qualified by knowledge and piety for this subordinate 
office, you may send him forth ^vith confidence, in 
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his secular character^ as a fit instrament of light in a 
dark region . 

If you look around, you may observe that few of 
the RICH or learned of any society of Christians, 
however small, and however zealous to diffuse Chris- 
tianity, are disposed to go forth as Missionaries. And 
it is true, that, if the rich and learned did go, they 
could not assimilate with the poor and ignorant among 
the Heathen, so easily as their brethren of inferior 
station. They could not so easily associate with their 
poverty, or tolerate their ignorance. 

If then you cannot find rich men of your own body 
to go forth to enlighten the world, you must send men 
of humble condition; and if you cannot engage learn- 
ed men, you must send men of inferior attainments: 
for the Gospel must be '^preached to all nations:"* 
some men must go forth to be ''the Ught of the 
World." Only let it be your care that the men whom 
you do send, possess the dispositions which our Liord 
hath enjoined. Let them be '^Men of the Beati- 
tudes.'* In regard to learning, they will acquiro 
some portion of it in a foreign land. It is -proper to 
observe, that a Missionary is not made a Mis^onary 
wholly in his own country; but in the country of his 
labors. Learning is eventually necessary for him: it 
is indispensable to great success: but it is not so reqm- 
site at his first entrance on his employment. The 
primary qualifications are evangelic fortitude^ eeal, 
humility, self denial, prudence, temperance; to whkh 
must be added, assiduity in leamii^ a new language 
with the docility of a child. And, in the period of 
eight or ten years, whilst that language is acquiring 
some other branches of useful learning may be suc- 
cessfully cultivated. 

This opinion on the means of forming a Missionary, 
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I deliver in perfect confidence: not only as the result 
of my own observation and inquiry^ but as being 
sanctioned by the most eminent and useful preachers 
in the East, during tlie last century.* 

II. We now proceed to consider our Second 
Proposition: that, if you be instruments of thk 
TRUE Light, you will be zealous in adopting 

THE MOST EFFECTUAL MEANS OF DIFFUSING IT. 

Buty perhaps, it may be expected, that, to stimulate 
your exertions, I should give some account of i\\% 
Darkness which exists in the Heathen Wwld. 

I have, indeed, seen that Darkness; but it is not 
easy to describe it. No man can know what it is, 
who has not seen it. It is no less dreadful, than when 
tlie Israelites bd[)eld, at a distance, the thick dark- 
ness of Egypt from their dwellings ^'in Goshen, whero 
there was light." I have been in what the Scripture 
calls Hhe Chambers of Imagery,'' Ezckiel viii, 12, and 
have witnessed the enormity of the Pagan Idolatry in 
all its turpitude and blood. I can now better under- 
stand those words of the Scriptures^ ^^Tlie dark places 
of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty;'* 
Ps;Um Ixxiv, 20. I have seen the libations of human 
blood, offered to the Moloch of the Eastern World; 
and an assembly, not of two thousand only, which 
may constitute your number, but of two hundred 
thousand, falling prostrate at the sight befoi^e die idol, 
and raising acclamations to liis name. 

But the particulars of these scenes cannot be re* 
hearsed before a Christian Assembly; as indeed the 
Scriptures themselves intimate: Eph. v, 12. It may 
suffice to observe, that the two prominent chai^acters 
of idolatry are the same which the Scriptui*es describe; 
Cruelty and Lasciviousncss; Biood and Impurity. It 

*Ziegenba1^, Shultz, Swartz, and Gericke, 
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is already known to you that the fountain-head of tlus 
superstition in India, is the temple of Juggernaut: and 
it will give you satisfaction to hear that the Gk>qpe]s 
have been recently translated into the lar^age of Jug- 
gernaut. The Christian World is indebted to the 
labors of the Missionaries of the Baptist Society in In- 
dia, for this important service. 

But there is a moral darkness in the East, of a 
different character from that of Paganism, I mean the 
darkness of the Romish Superstition in Pagan Lands. 
Upwards of two centuries ago, Papal Rome establish- 
ed her Inquisition in India, and it is still in operation. 
By this tribunal, the power of the Romish Church 
was consolidated in that hemisphere. From Goa, as 
a centre, issue the orders of the Savta CasUy or Holy 
Office, to almost every nation of the Blast; to the 
western coast of Africa, where there are many Rom- 
ish churches; and thence to their settlements along the 
shores of the continent of A^a, as fieu:* as China and 
the Philippine Isles. Ships of war and ships of com- 
merce have ever been under its command; for the 
Vice-Roy of Goa Wmself is subject to its jurisdiction: 
and these ships afford the means of transmittii^ orders 
to all countries, of sending forth priests, and some- 
times of bringing back victims. 

Besides the spiritual tyranny of the Inquisition, 
there exists, in certain provinces, a corruption of Chris- 
tian Doctrine more heinous than can easily be credited. 
In some places, the Ceremonies and Rites of Moloch 
are blended with the Worship of Christ! This specta* 
cle I myself have ^vitnessed at Aughoor, near Madura, 
in the south of India. The cliief source of the enor- 
mity is this: The Inquisition would not give the Sible 
to the people. In some provinces I found that the 
Scriptures were not known to the common people. 
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even by name; and some of the priests themselves as<- 
sured me that they had never seen them. 

But the ora of light seems to have arrived, even to 
this dark region; for a translation of the Scriptures has 
been prepared for it. This version has been recently 
made by the Bishop of the ancient Syrian Chris- 
tians; and I have the satisfaction to announce to you 
that a part of it hath been already published. It hag 
been printed at Bombay, by the aid of the funds, to 
the augmentation of which this Society has recently 
contributed. 

This translation is in the Malay alim Tongue, some- 
times called the Malabar: which is spoken not only 
by the Hindoos of Malabar, Travancore, and Cocliin; 
but by upwards of three hundi'cd thousand Clu^istians 
in these provinces: some of them belonging to the an- 
cient Syrian Church, and some of them to the Romish 
Church; and who will all, as we have been informed, 
gladly receive the Word of God, both priests and 
people. 

Another remarkable event hath concurred to favor 
the de^gn. Ilie Italian Bishop of chief eminence in 
those parts, who presides over the college of Verapoli, 
which has been established for the Students of the 
Romish Church, has denied the authority of the In- 
quiation; and has acceded to the design of giving the 
Holy Scriptures to the people. I myself received from 
him the assurance of his determination to tliis effect, in 
the presence of the British President in Travancore. 
So that the version executed by the Syrian Bishop, 
whom Rome has ever accounted her enemy in the 
East, will be given to the Romish Church. Thus, after 
a strife of three hundred years, doth "the Wolf lie down 
with the Lamb," and the lion, clianging his nature, 
begins to "eat straw Kke the Ox " Isaiah xi. 7. And 
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it is for the siq^rt of this work, in paiiicular, that wt 
would solicit your liberality on this day. It is for 
Che translation of the Bible into a new language, i/diich 
is not only vernacular to Hindoos and Mahomedaos, 
but is the language of a nation of Chri^iamSy trio 
never saw tJie Bible; and whose minds are alreadjr 
cb^osed to read the book which j^ves an account of 
their own religion. 

Thus much of the Darkness which pervades Heathen 
Lands. We shall now advert to the means of impart- 
ing light to them. 

The time seems to have arrived^ when more effectual 
measures ought to be adopted for the promulgation of 
Christianity, than have hitherto been employed. It is 
now expe(tient to open a more direct and regular com- 
munication with our Missionaries in foreign countries. 
It is not enough that there be ample contributions at 
home, and that we meet in large assemblies to hear mod 
to approve; but there must be greater personal activity, 
and a more frequent intercourse with the scene abroad 

Let ships be prepared to carry the guld ti- 
dings OF THE Gospel to remote nations. 

The auspicious circumstances of the (»iesent time, 
and the blessing that hath hitheito evidently attended 
the labors of the general body of Missionaries^ seem 
to justify the adoption of these means. There b no- 
thing new in tlie proposal, if it be not, that it is new to 
U8. You have seen with what facility the Ronush 
Church can open a conununication with distant na- 
tions, by ships of war and commerce. You see witli 
what facility commercial men at home can open a 
communication with remote r^ons, at a very small 
expense, sometimes merely on speculation; and^ if they 
do not succeed in one country, they go to another. 
'^The children of tiiis world are wiser in their genera- 
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"tion than the children of Hght.'^ Let us follow their 
example in conducting the commerce of knowledge. 
Let societies, let individuals, according to their ability, 
charter ships for this very purpose. Much of the ex- 
pense may be defrayed by judicious plans of commerce. 
But let the chief and avowed object be, *^the merchan- 
dize OF THE Gospel/' 

In support of the perfect expedience of this measure, 
we shall submit to you the following considerations: 

L A chief obstacle to persons proceeding as Mis- 
sionaries to remote regions, is the want of conveyance. 
Were a facility afforded in this respect, many individ- 
uals and families would offer themselves for the work, 
who would not otherwise ever think seriously on the 
subject. Experience has shewn how difficult it is to 
procure a passage, in a commercial ship, for a religious 
family of humble condition. Nor is it proper that a 
&mily of pure manners, who never heard the holy 
name of God profaned in their own houses, should be 
exposed, during some months, to the contaminating in- 
fluence of that offensive Langtiage, which is too often 
permitted on board ships of war and conunerce belong- 
ing to the English Nation. 

2. The success of a Mission abroad depends much 
on frequent correspondence with the patrons at 
home. By this communication the interest and repu- 
tation of the Missionaries are better supported, at their 
respective places of residence. And they always need 
this support; for, in every place, they are exposed to 
some degree of persecution. 

3. The Missionaries need r^ular supplies, for their 
comfortable subsistence, and for the prosecution of 
their work. The want of subsistence is more frequent 
in certain climates, than is generally supposed. And 
tlie regular transmission of such supplies as ai-c con- 

10 
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nected with the prosecution of thdr proper work w 
indispensable. The object of the Missionaries, in 
the East in particular, is to print and pubush the 
Holy Scriptures; and a fresh supply of the several 
materials, essential to the further prosecution of this 
purpose, is required every year. 

In the first promulgation of the Gospel, the preachers 
were endowed with *-the Gift of Tongues;" and thus 
they may be said to have carried about with them the 
instruments of conversion. In its present promulga^ 
tion, the Providence of God hath ordained the Gift of 
the Scriptures: and the materials for printing these 
Scriptures must be sent out to the preachers. There 
is likewise this further preparation by the same Rrovi- 
dence; that most of the languages of the East have 
become, in the course of ages, written languages. As 
the art of printing extended the knowledge of the 
Gospel to our own country, at the Reformation; so 
the art of printing must now convey it to the other na- 
tions of the world. 

It may be also observed, that, if the means of con- 
veyance were at our command, many works in the 
Eastern Languages, might be printed with more ex- 
pedition, and at less expense, at home, than abroad. 

4. A further and a very important consideration is 
this. It is proper that a Missionary should have an 
opportunity of returning to his native country, when 
ill health or the affairs of his family may require it. 
When he goes out as a Missionary, we are not to un- 
derstand that he goes necessarily into a state of banish- 
ment. It is proper indeed that he should go forth 
^vith the spirit of one, who ^' hath left father and 
mother for the Gospel's sake," but men in general 
have duties to discharge to their parents, to their chil* 
di^n, and to theu' relations of consanguinity; duties 
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sometimes of a spiritual nature. We do not read that 
St. Paul went forth to his work as an exile. On the 
contrary, we know that he returned home, at least 
for a time, and kept up a personal correspondence with 
Jerusalem. In like manner, many of the preachers 
who are now abroad, suffering in health, and sinking 
under the pressure of an enervating climate, if they 
had the means of conveyance, would be glad to revisit 
their Jerusalem; that they might return again to their 
labors with renewed strength and spirits. 

It may be further observed, that the communications 
of such persons would be very valuable to the Church 
at home. This may be exemplified in the instance of 
the worthy clergyman of New South Wales; who 
lately visited England:* and whose conununications 
were not only serviceable to the general interests of re- 
li^on; but were, in many respects, very acceptable to 
the British government. 

5. The last advantage which we shall mention, is 
that of Visitation, by men of learning, prudence, and 
piety: who would make a voyage vnth no intention 
of remaining; but, induced partly by considerations of 
health, and partly by motives of public service to the 
Church, would visit their brethren in distant lands, to 
inform themselves fully of their state and progress, to 
animate and exhort them, and to report to their res^ 
pective societies concerning new plans of usefulness. 
As there ought to be no jealousy among men promot- 
ing the same object, the same ship might, in her voyage^ 
visit all the stations in her way, render every grateful 
service, communicate with all, afford supplies to alL 
There are, at this time, upwards of thirty different 
places where Missionaries are preaching in foreign 

*The Rey. Mr. yiandtn. 
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lands. If but a single ship were employed for the 
general use of all the societies, it might be an auspici- 
ous beginning. 

In adopting means for r^^lar communication with 
our Missionaries, we have the example of two of tlic 
oldest societies: the "Society for promoting Cliristian 
Knowledge/^ and the Society of the "United Brethren.'* 
The former sends out an investment to their Mission- 
aries in India, regularly evciy year; and has so done 
for a century past. These su{^lies consist not only 
of books, stationary, and materials for printing; but 
they include articles of household economy, and for 
female use, which arc forwarded, under the name of 
prese^itSj to the families of the Missionaries. 

The Reverend Mr. Kolhoff, the worthy successor of 
Swartz, assui*ed me, that he considered the well-being 
of that Mission, during so long a period, to have been 
much promoted by this parental and aflfectionate in- 
tercourse. The "Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge'' have no ship of their own; but they are 
favored with tlie necessary fmight every year in the 
ships of the East-India Company. Let us then imi- 
tate the example of this Venerable Society, wluch, in 
regard to the support of Missions, and the translation 
of the Scriptures, is "the mother of us all." 

But the strongest recommendation of the measure 
wliich I propose to you, is the successful example of 
the "United Birthren." That Episcopal Body has 
had a ship during a period of more than fifty years, 
chartered for the sole purpose of carrying the Gospel 
to Labrador, and other foreign lands. The ships 
Harmony and Resolidion have been employed in this 
important service; a service far more honorable than 
any that has cvei* been atchic\ cd bv nv.y ship of war. 
conmierce, or discover>\ 
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Nor ought wc to omit, on this occasion, to make 
honorable mention of the liberal plans of the ^London 
Missionary Society .'' The fust operation of that body, 
in sending forth, at once, a '' great company of preach- 
ers." displayed a noble spirit of zeal and unanimity; 
and manifested a laudable and weH*grounded confi- 
dence in the ultimate success of tlie great de^gn. The 
merits of that Christian EiXpedition have not, perhaps, 
been sufficiently acknowledged at home. But the 
sending forth a ship to tlie Pacific Ocean at that day, 
was a great ev^it in the history of the Gospel; and 
will no doubt be recorded in the books of the Heathen 
World in ages to come.* 

That I may lead your thoughts to the serious con- 
templation of the measure which I have proposed, I 
shall now recite to you a prediction of the prophet 
Isaiah, and the interpretation of it by the Jews of the 
East. 

The prophecy to which I allude is in the xviiith 
chapter of Isaiah. It be^ns in our Translation with 
these words: **Woe to the land;" but it ought to be 
translated ^^O land!" being an address of affection and 
respect. ^^O land! shadowii^ with wings, which is 
beyond the rivers of Ethiopia; that sendeth ambassa-^ 
dors by the sea, even in vessels of bulrushes upon the 
waters, saying. Go, ye swift messengers, to a nation 
scattered and peeled, to a people terrible from their 
beginning hithei to:" and concludes with these words: 
^^In that time shall the present be brought unto the 

•Our approbation here refers not to the place selected for the first 
mUsion, but to the spirit which sent it forth. Those, who now blame 
the choice of the place, did not themselves, perlmps, anticipate the dift- 
calties. A country which is protected by a regular government, is in- 
deed the most suitable. Dut a regular government yiWX not always re« 
ceive a mission, of which we ha\*e several examples. Besides ihe Gos- 
pel is to be preached to Darl>ai*lans as well as to Greeks; and Savages 
have become obedient to tlie Gospel in every age. 
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Lord of Hosts of a people scattered and peeled, to the 
place of the name of the Lord of Hosts, the Mount 
Zion/' 

This prophecy, which had been conadered by some 
of the learned in this country, and first, I beUeve, by 
the late Bishop Horsley, as referring to these times, I 
proposed to the Jews in the East; who, after some dc- 
iibaration, gave me the following explanation: 

^'The prophecy in this chapter relates to the restora- 
tion of the Jews to their own country. The nation 
here addressed, by a kind compellalion, *0 thou land,' 
was to send a message to the Jewish People; and thi$ 
was to be a message of kindness/' 

I then desired they would describe the character of 
the nation, which was to send a message of kindness 
to the Jewish People, according to the prophecy. They 
stated these four particulars concerning it. 

1 . That the place of the nation was beyond the 
Vivers of Cush, that is, to the west of the Nile; for the 
prophet was on the east of the Nile when he delivered 
his prophecy. 

2. That it was a land ^-shadowing with wingsf 
which signifies that it should be of great extent and 

^ower, and capable of giving protection. 

3. That it was a Maritime Nation "sending ambas- 
sadors by sea in vessels of bulrushes:'' a figure for li^ 
ships, not burthened with commerce, but light for des* 
patch; carrying merely the tidings of gladness: 
and that the ambassadors sent in them were messen- 
gers of peace. When I expressed some doubt as to the 
character of these Ambassadoi's, we referred to the old 
Arabic Translation of Isaiah, which happened to be at 
hand; where the word for Ambassadors is rendered 
Pj'ophcts or Preachers. 
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4. That the issue of this embassy would be the? 
restoration of "the people scattered and peeled to the 
Lord of Hosts in Zion:'' and that, at the period when 
this should take place, there would be a shaking of 
the nations; for it is said, in the tlurd verse, that Grod 
^would lift up his ensign on the mountains, that all 
might see: and blonHhis trumpet, that all the inhab- 
itants of the earth might hear." 

When I endeavored to shew that all these charac- 
ters centered in Great Britain, and that she was ac- 
tually sending forth messengers at this time to all na- 
tions, the Jews were alarmed at their own interpre- 
tation, and b^an to qualify some parts of it. I then 
demanded what they really believed to be intended by 
the mission of these "ambassadors.'' They answered, 
that they understood the embassy in a political sense 
only; and that the nation spoken of was merely to 
afford its aid to restore them to their temporal king- 
dom. 

But, whether the prophecy have a temporal or a 
spiritual sense, I submit to your judgment, and not 
to that of the Jews in the East. 

Let us then, my Brethren, obey the prophetic man- 
date, and "send forth ambassadors in light ships; say- . 
ing, Go, ye swift messengers, to a nation scattered and 
peeled,'' dispersed in all lands: "to a people terrible 
from their beginning hitherto." For from the time 
since they came forth from Egypt, accompanied by 
signs and wonders, they have been a terror and a 
wonder to all. Send ye ambassadors "to a nation ex- 
pecting and looking out" for the Messiah, who is also 
the desire of other nations; and announce ye to all. 
That the "Desire of ALL nations is come," Hag. iij 
7. "Lift ye up the ensign upon the mountains, that 
all the inhabitants of the world may sec; and blow ye 
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*he b'Uinpet/' the Gi-eat Trumpet of the World's Ju- 
l»lee, "that aH the dwellers on the earth may hear," 

"Ye are the light of the world." Let not your 
liglit be confined to this spot, in a northern rc^on. 
Put away the reproach, that ye are known out of your 
country, merely as a Cammercifd People. Even as a 
Ck)mmercial People, you are, at ttis moment, shut out 
of the countiies of Europe. Obey then the present 
providence, and resort to the ports of distant lands; 
carrying the message of kindness to a people who 
**stretch forth their hands,'' and will receive your 
commerce, and the Gospel together. 

It is not your duty to wait till the nation send forth 
messengers at the public expense. Perhaps that period 
may never come. It may be, that our Church know- 
cth not how to promote such an object, but by the 
instrumentality of subordinate societies: even as the 
State sometimes administers the government of a 
remote branch of the empire by the same means. Two 
Societies were instituted about a hundred years ago; 
but the period for great and successful exeiiion was 
evidently not then come. You are a Third Society, 
established in more auspicious tinies; and others may 
follow. 

It is not your duty, I say, to wait till the Nation, 
in its public capacity, begin to send forth preachers to 
the Gentiles. If that event should ever arrive, you 
prepare the way. If Individuals did not b^n, the 
Universal Cliurch would not follow. What measure 
of gi'eat public utility was ever executed by Chuixrh 
or State, which was not first proposed by Individuals? 
which was not fii'st resisted by the greater body; and, 
perhaps, defeated fcr a time?. 

Consider, finally, the example of the Great Author 
of our lleligion. Di^aw youi' light from Cluist, At 
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the first promulgation of hi^ Gospel to the Heathen 
World, he gave his commission to individuals. Dur- 
ing three hundred years, the Ministry of the Gospel 
was committed to individuals: I mean they were not 
assodated by any authority of temporal empire: and 
by them the conversion of the nations was effected^ 
under the direction of their respective Churches in 
Rome, Corinth, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem- 
It may be the EHvine will that the promulgation of 
the Gospel at this time should be effected partly by 
the same means. 

Your object and that of the Bible Society id th« 
same. It is, to ^ve the Bible to the World. But, 
as that Sacred Volume cannot be given to men of 
different nations until it be translated into their respec 
tive languages, it is the [H'ovince of your Institution 
to send forth proper instruments for this purpose. 
Your Society is confined to Members of the Establish- 
ed Church. You do not interfere with the "Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,'^ 
nor with that "for Promoting Christian Knowledge:^ 
for neither of these professes the precise objects to 
which you would confine yourselves. It does not 
seem to be possible to frame an objeiption to your 
estabUshment. When the design and the proceedii^ 
of your Institution shall have been fully made known, 
you may expect the support of the Episcopal Body, 
of the two Universities, and of every zealous Member 
of the Church of England. 

It has been objected to that Noble Institution to 
which we have alluded, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, that it is in its character universal; that it 
embraces a//, and acknowledges no cast in the Chrit^ 
tian Religion: and it has been insinuated, that we 
ought not to be zealous even for the extension ef 
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Christ's Kingdom, if wc mpst associate, in any deffrct^ 
with men of all denominations. But, surely, there is 
an eiTor in this judgment. We seek the aid of all 
descriptions of men in defending our country against 
the enemy. We love to see men of all descriptions 
shewing their allegiance to the King. Was it ever 
said to a poor man, "^You are not qualified to shew 
your allegiance to tlie King? You must not cast your 
mite into the treasury of your King." My Brethren, 
let every man, who opposes these Institutions, examine 
liis own heart whether he be true in his allegiance to 
Hhe King of kings." 

For myself, I hail the [Mresent unanimity of hither- 
to discordant bands, as a great event in the Church; 
and as marking a grand character of Christ's promis- 
ed kingdom; when ^the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; and the calf, and the young Hon, and the 
failing together, and a little child shall lead them," 
Issuah xi, 6. I consider the extension and unity of 
the Bible Society as the best pledge of the continu- 
ance of tlie Divine mercy to this land; and I doubt 
not, the time will come when the nation will reckon 
that Society a greater honor to her, as a Christian 
People, than any other institution of which she can 
boast. 

We shall nowconclude this discourse with stating to 
you the cause why so few compai^tively co-operate in 
these sacred designs. Many, it is probable, are ignor- 
ant of their existence: some may be supposed, without 
any culpable motives, to question their expediency: but 
the greater part, it is feared, are restrained by a state 
of mind, which wc cannot sufficiently condemn and 
deplore. It is not because they do not believe in 
Christianity, generally; but because thdy are strangers 
to Christ's spiritual religion. They have seen the light 
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<)f civilization, but they have not seen the "Light of 
life;" and this is the great and important distinction 
on which the happiness of the soul depends. This 
was the great distinction in the time of the Apostle 
Paul; for even in the day of his ministration, the Gos- 
pel was hid from some. **If our Gospel be hid,'' saith 
he, **it is hid to them that are lost," 2 Cor. iv, 3. If 
then the light was hid from some when he preached, 
with a divine energy, and with the demonsti^ation of 
miracles, shall we wonder that it is hid from some in 
our day? 

There is hothii^, my Brethren,! worth living for, of 
equal importance with the diffusion of this light. We 
must all meet again at a future day, in a larger Assem- 
bly than the present, when we shall behold HIM who 
hath said, "I am the light of the world." Let ev^y 
one of us, then, ^*bear witness to the light;" by con- 
tributing, according to his ability, to its extension 
throughout the world: If the Christian Revelation be 
from GoAj to give that Revelation to the heathen 
world is the first duty of a Christian nation. If there 
be a majority of our nation who do not acknowledge 
this duty, the case is not different from what it evw 
hath b^n. When the Apostle Paul went forth to 
evangelize the world, men accounted him to be ^be- 
side himself." Now we have stronger encourage- 
ment to attempt the conversion of the heathen world 
at this day, than the Apostle had, in the first age; for 
we have seen that their conversion is practicable. 
We only meditate to do that a second time which 
hath been once done abeady. And we know that 
the same Divine Spirit which was with him, "will 
abide in the worid for ever." Men were not convert- 
ed then merely, by the sight of a miracle: but by the 
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Grace of God. And the same Grace ih promised 
to us. 

Bat there is another consideration. Do we not 
hear the command of Christ? ^Gro ye and teach all 
nations." If we are sure that this is Christ who qpeak- 
.eth to us, let us not ^Hronfer with flesh and blood.'* 
If there be any man who is swayed by the opinion of 
the multitude^ he ""is not worthy" of Christ. ""He 
(hat taketh not his cross and foUoweth after me, saith 
pur Lord, is not woilhy of me: and he that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of me." 
No man can follow Christ in the sense here intendecj^ 
who cannot follow the example of Enoch and Noah 
lind believe God and not man. Let us therefore press 
forward in faith, and ^'serve God in our generation,'* 
Qontented to do a little, where much cannot be done. 
Some of the disciples of our Lord whom he addressed 
as "the light of the World," left the world very short- 
ly afterwards:* but, like John the Baptist, whose race 
was also short, they shone as "burning lights" during 
their appointed season. So let us shine. 

Yet a little while and "the Son of Man diall come 
in his glory, and all tlie holy angels with him; and be- 
fore him shall be gathered all nations." Then shall 
the adversaries of the truth be abated and confounded, 
when they shall hear him say to Hhe Redeemed out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation,^ 
(some of whom they had said could never believe in 
Christ) COME, YE BLESSED! Then shaU they 
strike their breasts and say, ^Desti'oycrs of our own 
souls! we could not believe the M^ord of God. But oui* 
doom is just. We believed Satan and promoted his 
diesigns, and labored for his glory: and wc opposed the 

•Stephen and James. 
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work of Godj and obstructed the Go^l of Christy 
and ruined the souls of men. Our condemnation is 
just; and now we must go with the "Prince of Dark- 
ness" whom we served upon earth: and now we must 
hear the terrible sentence, "Depart ye cursed into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the Devil a,^d his angels," ^ 
Matt. XXV, 41. 

My Brethren, "Heaven and Earth shall pass away; 
but the words of Christ i^iall not pass away," Matt 
xxiv, 35. 

Let us then, with true affection for the souls of our 
brethren, earnestly supjdicate a merciful God who 
willeth not the death of a sinner, that he would send 
forth his light and his Truth to convert their hearts 
and enlighten their understandings, in this their day of 
life and hope; that so they may unite with his people, 
in endeavoring to do his will on earth, as it b in heav- 
en; "teaching all nations to observe all things whatso- 
ever Christ Imth commanded us," Matt, xxviii, 20. 

And now, with one voice, and with true faith let v» 
ascribe to God the Father who loved us before the 
world was: and to God the Son who redeemed us by 
his blood; and to God the Holy Ghost, who hadi 
sanctified us and "made us meet to be partakers of tho 
inheritance of the saints in light," all blessing, and hon-N 
or, and glory, and power, for eyer and ever. Amen. 



THE END. 
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In his late Discourses before the University of Cam- 
bridge, the Author noticed incidentally some general 
circumstances of the darkness of Paganism, and of the 
means which are now employed to diffuse the light of 
' Chi-istianity in the East. Tbds awakened a desire iit 
some Members of that learned Body to know the par- 
ticulars; for if there were a just expectation of success^ 
and if the design were conducted in consonance with 
the principles and order of the Church of England, it 
might be a proper subject for their countenance and 
co-operation. A more detailed account, therefore, will 
probably be read with interest. Many, doubtless, will 
rejoice to see the sti'eam of Divine knowledge, and civ- 
ilization flowing to the utmost ends of the earth. And 
even those who have Wtherto heard of the fH*ogres9 
of Christianity with little concern, may be induced to 
regard it with a humane solicitude. 

In the College of Fort-William in Bengal, there 
vras a department for translating the Scriptures into 
the Oriental languages; and, so early as 1805 (the fifth 
year of its institution) a commencement had been made 
in five languages. The first version of any of the Gos- 
pels in the Persian and Hindostanee languages which 
were printed in India, issued from the Press of the 

12 
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College of Fort-William. The Persian was superin- 
tended by Lieut. Colonel Colebrooke, and the Hin- 
dostanee by William Hunter, Esq. The Goqiels w&t 
translated into the Western Malay by Thomas Jarrett^ 
Esq. of the Civil Service; into the Orissa language by 
Pooroosh Ram, the Oiissa Pundit; and, into the Mah- 
ratta language by Vydyunath, the Mahratta Pundit^ 
under the superintendance of Dr. William Carey.* 

The Collie was founded on the 4th of May 1800. 
After it had flourished for almost seven years, during 
which period it produced nearly one hundred volumes 
in Oriental literature,t the Court of Directors resolved 
on reducing its establishment within narrower limits 
on the 1st of January 1807. In consequence of thk 
measure, the translations of the Scriptures and some 
other literaiy works were suspended. 

As this event had been long expected, the Superin- 
tendants of the College, who were sensible of the im- 
portance of restoring Sacred learning to the East, had 
b^un, some time before, to consider of the means, by 
which that benefit might yet be secured. Much ex- 
pense had already been incurred. Many learned na* 
tives had come from remote r^ons to Calcutta, whose 
services could not be easily replaced; and who never | 
could have been assemble, but by the influence of 
the supreme government, as exerted by the Marquis 
Wellcsley . The Court of IXrectors were probably not 
fully aware of the importance of the works then car- 
xymg on, (althou^, indeed, their objection was not so 
much to the utility, as to the expense of the Institution) 
and it was believed that a time would come, when 
they would be happy to think that these works had 

•See "First Four Years of the College of Fort-Willlam:" p. 33a 
CadeU and Daxiea. 

tibid, 219. 
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not been permitted to fall to the ground* It was not, 
however, their causing the expense to cease w^hich was 
the chief source of r^et; but that the unity of the 
undertaidng was now destroyed. The College of 
Fort-William had been identified with the Church 
of England; and, under that charactei*, had extended 
a liberal patronage to all learned men who could pro> 
mote the translation of the Scriptures. But now these 
translations being no longer subject to its revision, its 
responsibility would also cease.* 

Under these circumstances the Superintendants of 
the College resolved to encourage individuals to pro- 
ceed wth their versions by such means as they could 
command; and to trust to the contributions of the 

*It vrill be gratifying to the public to learn that tbe College of Fort* 
William is now in a flourishing state, and has received tbe final sanction 
and patronage of the East -India Company. It owes much to the culti- 
vated mind and liberal spirit of Lord Minto, tbe* present Governor- 
General of India. His Lordship had not been many months in that 
country, before he perceived its importance to tbe interests of the Brit- 
ish Empire in the East; and his annual Speeches at the public Disputa- 
tions, shew that he thinks the College of Fort -William deserves as much 
of his attention and support as any department under his Government. 
It will be yet more gratifying to many to hear that the College of Fort- 
IVilliam is likely to become once more a fountain of Translation for the 
Sacred Scriptures. Dr. Ley den, Professor of the Hindostanee Lan- 
guage, has come forward (March 1810) with a proposal to superintend 
the Translation of the Scriptures into seven Languages, hitherto little 
cultivated in India. This subject will be noticed hereaflcr. 

It was expected that the East India College at Hertford would eventu- 
ally supersede the College in Bengal; but it is obvioust that in order to 
give any efficiency to the purposes of a College at home, there must be 
ftlso a College abroad. Little more than the elements of the Oriental 
Languages can be conveniently learnt in England. But this elementary 
labor at home is doubtless so much time saved in India. And thus far 
the Institution at Hertford, independently of its other objectSy is highly 
useful, in subserviency to the College of Fort William. The two Insti- 
tutions combine the primary idea of Marquis Welleslcy; and the expense 
is not less than that Statesman had originally intended. There is this oiffer- 
ence in the execution, tliat there are now two Institutions instead of one. 
His Lordship proposed that the two Institutions should be in India, com- 
bined in one; and his reasons were, that the organs of speech in youth 
are more flexible at an early age for learning a new lang^iage: and that 
the constitution of young persons assimilates more easily to a strange cli- 
mate. There are various advantages however in having the elcmnttarv 
Institution at home which may counterbalance these reasons; and if it 
continue to be conducted with tbe same spirit and eifcct which have hith - 
crto distinguished it> I think that the present plan is preferable. 
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public, anJ to the future sanction of the Government, 
for the pei-petuity of the design. They purposed at 
the same time, not to confine the undertaking to Ben- 
gal alone, or to the territories of the Company; but to 
extend it to every f)art of the East, where fit instru- 
ments for translation could be foundt With this view, 
they aided the designs of the Baptist Missionaries in 
Bengal, of the Lutheran Missionaries in Goromandel 
belonging to "the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowle(%c,^' and of the other Missionaries in the 
East connected with Societies in England and Scot- 
land: and also patronized those Roman Catholic 
cessionaries in the South of India whom they found 
qualified for conducting useful works. About the 
same period they exerted themselves in circulating 
proposals for the translation of the Scriptures into the 
Oriental Lan^ages, by the Baptist Missionaries in 
Bengal among the English settlements in Asia, and in 
promoting subscriptions for that object by all the 
means in their power; and when it was proposed to 
the Governor- General (Lord Minto, then just arrived) 
to suppress this Mission, a memorial wbb addressed to 
the Government in its behalf. 

In order to obtain a distinct view of the state of - 
Cliristianity and of Superstition in Asia, the Superin- 
tendants of the Coll(^ had, before this period, entered 
into correspondence with intelligent persons in differ- 
ent countries; and, from every quarter, (even from the 
confines of China) they received encouragement to 
proceed. But, as contradictory accounts were given 
by different HTiters concerning the real state of the 
numerous tribes in India, both of Christians and Na- 
tives, the Author conceived the design of devoting the 
last year or two of Iiis residence in the East, to pur- 
poses of local examination and inquiry. With this 
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view, he travelled through the Peninsula of India by 
land, from Calcutta to Cape Comorin, a continent ex- 
tending through fourteen degrees of latitude, and visited 
Ceylon thrice. And he soon discovered that a peison 
may reside all his life in Bengal, and yet know almost 
as little of other countries in India, for instance, of 
Travancore, Ceylon, Goa, or Madura, of their man- 
ners, customs, habits, and religion, as if he had never 
left England.* The principal objects of this tour, were 
to investigate the state of Superstition at the most 
celebrated temples of the Hindoos; to examine the 
Churches and libraries of the Romish, Syrian, and 
Protestant Christians; to ascertain the present state 
and recent history of the Eastern Jews; and to dis- 
cover what persons might be fit instruments for the 
promotion of learning in their respective countries, and 
for maintaining a future con^spondence on the subject 
of disseminating the Scriptures in India. In pursuance 
of these objects the Author visited Cuttack, Ganjam, 
Visagapatam,Samulcotta,Rajamundry, Ellore,Ongole, 
Nellore, Madras, Mailapoor, Pondicherry, Cudalore, 
Tranquebar, Tanjore, Tritchinopoly, Aughoor, Madu- 
ra, Palamcotta, Ranmad, Jaffna-patam, Columbo, Ma- 
naar, Tutecorin, Augengo, Quilon, Cochin, Cranganor, 
Verapoli, Calicut, Tellicherry, Goa, and other places 
between Cape Comorin and Bombay; the interior of 
Travancore and the interior of Malabar; also seven 
principal Temples of the Hindoos, viz. Seemachalum 
, in the Telinga country, Chillumbrum, Seringham, Ma- 
dura, Ramisseram, Elephanta, and Juggernaut. 

*0f the Books published in Britain on the discussion rekiting to Mis- 

Bions and tlic state of India, the most sensible and autl^entic arc, in gen- ^, 

cral, those written by learned men of the Universities who have never 7 

been in the East. ' ' * 
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After this tour, the Author returned to Calcntta, 
where he remiuned about three quarters of a year 
longer: and then visited the Jews and the Syrian Chris- 
tians in Malabar and Travancore a second time before 
his return to England. 

Those nations or conununities for whom transla- 
tions of the Scriptures have been commenced under 
the patronage or direction already alluded to, are the 
following: the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Gngalese or 
Ceylonespp the Malays, the Syrian Christians^ the Rom- 
ish Christians, the Persians, the Arabians^ and the 
Jews. Of these it is proposed to ^ve some account 
in their order. 




t& 



THE CHINESE. 

In the discussions concerning the promulgation of 
Christianity, some writers have confined tbeir views 
intirely to India^ merely, it is supposed, because India 
is connected, by political relation with Great Britain* 
India however contains but a smaXl part of the nations 
which seek the Revelation of God. The Malayan 
Ait:hipelago includes more territory and a lorgst pop* 
uiation tlian the continent of India. China is a more 
extensive field than either; and is, in some respedts, 
far more important. Tlie Rombh Church has main- 
tained a long and ineffectual contest with that empure; 
because it would never give the people, "the good and 
perfect gift," the Bible. It further d^^aded the doc- 
trine of the Cross by blending it with Pagan rites. 

The means of obtaining a version of the Scriptures 
in the Chinese language, occupied the minds of the 
superintendants of the College of Fort- William, at an 
eai*ly period. It appeared an object of the utmost 
importance to procure an erudite Professor who 
diould undertake such a work; for, if but a single 
copy of the Scriptures could be introduced into China, 
they might be transcribed in almost every part of that 
immense empire. Another object in view was to in- 
troduce some knowledge of the Chinese Language 
among ourselves; for although the Chinese Forts on 
the Tibet frontier overlook the Company's territories 
in Bengal, there was not a person, it was said, in the 
Company's service in India, who could lead a com- 
mon Chmese letter. 
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After a long inquiry they succeeded in procuiing 
IVfr. Joannes Lassar, an Armenian ChiisUan, a na« 
tive of China and a proficient in the Cliinese Lan- 
guage, who had been employed by the Portuguese 
at Macao, in conducting their official coirespondence 
with the Court of Pekin. He was willing to relin- 
quish his commercial pursuits and to attach himself to 
the College, for a salary of £.4^50 a year. But as the 
order for reducing the establishment of the College 
was daily expected, this salary could not be given him. 
The object however was so important, and Mr. Lassar 
appeai'ed to be so well qualified to execute it, that they 
tliought fit to retain him at the above stipend in a 
private chai'acter. He entered immediately on the 
translation of the Scriptui'es into the Cliinese Lan- 
guage, and this work he has continued to carry on 
to the present time. But, as his seivices might be 
made otherwise useful, they resolved to establish 
a class of youths under his tuition; and as they could 
not obtain the young civil servants of the Company 
for this purpose, they proposed to the Baptist Mission- 
aries that Mr. Lassar should reside at Serampore 
wUch is near Calcutta, on the following condition: 
that one of their elder Missionaries, and three at least 
of their youths, should immediately engage in the 
study of the Chinese Language. Dr. Carey declined 
the offer, but Mr. Marshman accepted it, and was 
joined by two sons of his own, and a son of I>r. Carey; 
and they have prosecuted their studies with unremitted 
attention for about five years. 

In the year 1807, a copy of the Gospel of St Mat- 
thew in the Cliinese Language, translated by Mr. Las- 
sar, and beautifully written by himself, was transmi^ 
ted to his Grace the Archbidiop of Cantei'bury for the 
Lambeth Library. Since that period a considerable 
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portion of the New Testament has been printed off 
from blocks, after the Chinese manner. 

The proficiency of the Chinese pupils has far sur- 
passed the most sanguine hopes wliicli were previous- 
ly entertained, and lias been already publicly noticed^ 
His Excellency Lord Minto, Governor- Generdl of In- 
dia, in liis first annual Speech to the College of 
Fort- William, has recorded the following testimony 
to their progress in the language, and to the impor- 
tance of their attainments. 

*'If I have not passed beyond the legitimate bounds 
of this discourse, in ranging to the extremity of those 
countries, and to the furthest island of that vast Ar- 
chipelago in whicli the Malay Language prevails, I 
shall scarcely seem to transgress them, by the short 
and easy transition thence to the language of China. 
I am, in truth, strongly inclined, whether regularly or 
not, to deal one encouraging word to the meritorious, 
and, I hope, not unsuccessful effort^ making, I may 
say, at the door of our College, though not admitted to 
its portico, to force that hitherto impregnable fortress, 
the Chinese Language. — ^Three young men, I ought 
indeed to say, boys, have not only acquired a ready 
use of the Chinese Language, for the purpose of oral 
communication (which I understand is neither difficult 
nor rare amongst Europeans connected with China) 
but they have achieved, in a degree worthy of admira- 
tion, that which has been deemed scarcely within the 
reach of European faculties or industry; I mean a very 
extensive and correct acquaintance with the written 
Language of China. I will not detail the particulars of 
the Examination which toolc place on the tenth of this 
month (February 1808) at Serampore, in the Chinese 
Language, the report of wliich I have read, however, 
with great interest, and recommended to the liberal no- 
tice of those whom I have ihc honor to address. It 
is enough for my present purpose to say, that thesd 
young pupils read Chinese books and translate them; 
and thrv write compositions of their own in the C|ri- 

13 
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nese Lanpjuage and character. A Chinese Press toor 
is established, and in actual use. In a word, if the 
founders and supporters of diis little College have not 
yet dispelled, they have at least sent and admitted a 
dawn of day through that thick impenetrable cloud; 
they have passed that Oceanum dissociabilemy which for 
so many ages has insulated that vast Empire from tht 
rest of mankind." 

"I must not omit to commend the zealous and per- 
severing labors of Mr. Lassar, and of those learned 
and pious persons associated with him, who have ac- 
comj^lished, for the future benefit, we may hope, of 
that immense and populous region, Chinese Ver- 
sions in the Chinese Character, of the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, throwing open that pre- 
cious mine, with all its religious and moral treasure to 
tiic largest associated population^ in the world/'* 

When this Chinese Class was first established, it 
was directed that there should be regular public Ex- 
aminations and Disputations, as at the College of Fort- 
^Villiam. The Examination in September 1808, (a 
few months after the above Speech of Lord Minto 
\vas pronounced) was held in the pi-esence of J. H. 
Ilarington, esq. Vice-President of the Asiatic Societyp 
Dr. John Leydcn, and other Oriental scholars; when 
the thi^ce youths, mentioned above, maintained a Dis- 
putation in the Chinese Language. On this occasion, 
the Respondent defended the following position: "To 
commit to memory the Qiinese Classics is the best 
mode of acquiring the Chinese Language." 

One most Vcaluable effect of these measures is a work 
just published by Mr. Joshua Marshman, the elder 
pupil of Mr. Lassar. It Is the fu^t volume of "the 
Works of Confucius, containing the Original Text, 
wiUi a b^anslation; to wliich is prefixed, a Disseitatioa 

• See CoUeg^c Report for IMS. 
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on the Chinese Language, pp. 877, 4to;" to be follow- 
ed by four volumes more. This translation will be 
received with gratitude by the learned, and will be 
considered as a singular monument of the indefatigar 
ble labor of an English Missionary in the acquisitioo 
of a new language. 

While treating of the cultK-ation of the Chinese 
Language, it will be proper to notice the endeavors of 
the London Missionary Society in the same depart- 
ment. While Mr. Lassar and Mr. Marshman ai^e 
ti*anslating the Scriptui'es at Calcutta, Mr. Momson is 
prosecuting a similar work at Canton in Qiina, with 
the aid of able native scholars. It is stated in the Re- 
port of their Society, that the principal diflicuHies have 
been surmounted, and that the period of his acquiring 
a complete knowledge of the language is by no means 
so distant as what he once expected. "It has proved 
of great advantage to him that he copied and can-ied 
out with him the Chinese translation of the Gospels 
preseiTed in the British Museum, which he now finds 
from his own increasing acquaintance \vith the lan- 
guage, and the opinion of the Chinese assistants, to bfc 
exceedingly valuable, and which must, from the excel- 
lency of the style, have been produced by Cliinese nav 
tives." He adds, that the manuscript of the New Tes^ 
tament is fit to be printed; and that he proposes to 
publish also a Dictionary and a Grammjir of the Ian- 
giiage, the last of which is akeady "prepared for the 
press.'^* The expense to the London Missionary 
Society for the cun'^nt""year, in the Chinese depait- 
ment alone, is stated to be £.bWi. 

The foregoing notices of the progress of Qiinese lit- 
erature will, I doubt not, be acceptable to many; for 
the cultivation of the Chinese language, considered 

'* Report of London Missionary Society for ]810> p. 22* 
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merely in a political point of view, must prove of the 
utmost advantage to this country, in her further trans- 
actions with that ancient and ingenious, but jealous> 
incommunicative, and partially civilized nation. 



THE HINDOOS. 

It is admitted by all writers that the civilization of the 
Hindoos will be promoted by intercoui'se \\ith the 
English. But this only applies to that small portioa 
of the natives, who live in the vicinity of European^ 
and mix with them. As for the bulk of the popula- 
tion, they scarcely ever see an Englishman. It be- 
comes then of importance "to ascertain what liave 
been the actual effects of Christianity in those interior 
provinces of Hindostan, where it has been introduced 
by the Christian Missionaries;" and to compare them 
with such of their countrymen as remain in their 
pristine idolatry. It was a chief object of the Author^ 
tour through India, to mark the relative influence of 
Paganism and Christianity. In order then that the 
English nation may be able to form a judgment on 
this subject, he will proceed to give some account of 
the Hindoos of Juggernaut, and of the native Chris- 
tians in Tanjore. The Hindoos of Juggernaut have 
as yet had no advantages of Christian instruction: and 
continue to worship the Idol called Juggernaut. The 
native Christians of Tanjoi^, until the light of Revela- 
tion visited them, worshipped an idol also, called the 
great Black Bull of Tanjore. And, as in this hritt 
work the Author proposes to state merely what he 
himself has seen, with little comment or observation, 
it will suffice to give a few extracts from the Journal 
of his Tour thiough these Provinces. 
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Extracts from the Author's Journal in his Tour 
to the Temple of Juggernaut in Orissa, in the year 
1806. 

""Buddruck in Orissa, May 30th, 1806. 

Wc know that we are approaching Juggernaut (and 
yet we arc more than fifty miles from it) by the human 
bones which we have seen for some days strewed by 
the way. At this place we have been joined by sev- 
eral large bodies of pilgrims, perhaps 2000 in number, 
who have come from various parts of Northern India. 
Some of them, with whom I have conversed, say that 
they have been two months on their march, travelling 
slowly in the hottest season of the year, with their wives 
and ohildren. Some old persons are among them who 
wish to die at Juggernaut. Numbers of pilgrims die 
on the road; and their bodies generally remain unburied. 
On a plain by the river, near the pilgrim's Caravansera 
at this place, there are more than a hundred skulls. 
The dogs, jackals, and vultures, seem to live here on 
Auman prey. The vultures exhibit a shocking tame^ 
ness. The obscene animals will not leave the body 
sometimes till we come close to them. This Bud- 
druck is a horrid place. Wherever I turn my eyes, I 
meet death in some shape or other. Surely Juggernaut 
cannot be worse than Buddruck." 

In sight of Juggernaut; 12th June. 

Many thousands of pilgrims have accompanied us 

for some days past. They cover the road before and 

behind as far as the eye can reach. At nine o'clock 

this morning, the temple of Juggernaut appeared in 

view at a great distance. When the multitude first 

saw it, they gave a shout, and fell to the ground and 

worshipped. I have heard nothing to-day but shouts 

and acclamations by the successive bodies of pilgrims. 

From the place where I now stand I have a view of a I 

host of people like an army, encamped at the outer f 

gate of the town of Juggernaut; where a guard of sol- f 

diers is posted to prevent their entering the town, until r 
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they have paid the pilgrim's tax. I passed a devotee 
to-day who laid himself down at every step, measuring 
the road to Juggernaut, by the length of his body^ as a 
penance of merit to please the god." 

" Oilier Gate of Juggeiiiaut; 1 2th June. 
A disaster has just occurred. As I approached 
the gate, the pilgrims crowded from all quarters 
around me, and shouted, as they usually did when I 
passed them on the road, an expression of welcome 
and respect. I was a little alarmed at their number, 
and looked round for my guard. A guard of soldiers 
had accompanied mc from Cuttack, the last military 
station; but they were now about a quarter of a mile 
behind, with my servants and the baggage. The 
pilgrims cried out that they were entitled to some in- 
dulgence, that they were poor, that they could not pay 
the tax; but I was not aware of their design. At this 
moment, when I was within a few yards of the gate, 
an old Sanyasaec (or holy man) who had travelled some 
days by the side of my horse, came up and said, "Sir, 
you are in danger; the people are going to rush through 
the gate when it is opened for you." I immediately 
dismounted, and endeavored to escape to one side; 
but it was too late. The mob was now in motion, and 
with a tumultuous shout pressed violently towards the 
gate. The guard within seeing my danger opened it, 
and the multitude rushing through, carried me forward 
in the torrent a considerable space; so that I was literal- 
ly borne into Juggernaut by the Hindoos themselves. 
A distressing scene followed. As the number and 
strength of the _niob incrcaj-ed, the narrow way was 
choakcd up by the mass of peo|)ic; and I apprehended 
that many of them would have been suffocated, or 
bruised to death. My horse was yet among them. But 
suddenly one of the side posts of the gate, w-hich was 
of wood, gave way and fell to the ground. And per- 
haps this circumstance alone prevented the loss of lives. 
Notice of the event was inuncdia^ely communicated to 
Mr. Hunter, the siiperinicndaiit of the temple, who 
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repaired to the spot, and sent an additional guard to the 
inner gate, lest the people should force that also; for 
there is an outer and an inner gate to the town of Jug- 
^erna\it; but both of them arc slightly constructed. 
Mr. Hunter told me thu similar accidents sometimes 
occur, and that many have been crushed to death by 
the pressure of the mob. Headvled, that sometimes a 
body of pilgrims (consisting chiefly of women and 
children and old men) trusting to the physical weight 
of their mass, will make, what he called, a cliarge on 
the armed guards, and overwhelm them; the guards 
not being willing in such circumstances, to oppose 
their bayonets.'^ 

^'Juggernaid, lith June. 

1 have seen Juggernaut. l*he scene at Buddruck 

is but the vestibule to Juggernaut. No record of an- 
cient or modern histoiT can give, I think, an adequate 
idea of this viilley of death; it may be truly compared 
with the "valley of Hinnom." The idol called Jug- 
gernaut, has been considered as the Moloch of the 
present age; and he is justly so named, for the sacri- 
fices offered up to him by self-devotement, are not less 
criminal, perhaps not less numerous, than those re- 
corded of the Moloch of Canaan. Two other idols 
accompany Juggernaut, namely, Boloram and Shubu- 
dra his brother and sister; for there are three Deities 
worshipj^ed here. They receive equal adoration and 
sit on thrones of nearly equal height." 

" This morning I viewed the Temple; a stupend- 
ous fabric, and truly commensurate with the extensive 
sway of "the horrid kir.g." As other temples arc 
usually adorned with figures emblematical of their re- 
ligion; so Juggernaut has representations (numerous 
and various) of that vice, which constitutes the essence 
of his worship. The walls and gates are covered with 
indecent emblems, in massive and durable sculpture. 
I have also visited the sand plains by the sea, in sorpe 
places whitened with the bones of the pilgrims; and , jf- 

another place a little way out of the town, called by the 
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English, the Golgotha, where the dead bodies are 
usually cast forth; and where dogs and vultures are ever 
seen.* 

*'Thc grand Hindoo festival of the Rutt Jattra, takes 
place on the 18th inst. when the idol is to be brought 
forth to the people. I reside during my stay here at 
the house of James Hunter, Esq. the Company's col- 
lector of the tax on pilgrims, and superintendant of the 
temple, formerly a student in the College of Fort- Wil- 
liam; by whom I am hospitably entertained, and also 
by Capt. Patton and Lieut. Woodcock, commanding the 
military force. Mr. Hunter distinguished himself at 
the College by his proficiency in tlie Oriental Lan- 
guage. He is a gentleman of polished manners, and of 
classical taste. The agreeable society of these gentk- 
men is very refreshing to my spirits in the midst of the 
present scenes. I was surprised to see how little they 
seemed to be moved by the scenes of Juggernaut. Thqr 
said they were now so accustomed to them, they thought 
litde of them. They had almost forgot their first im- 
pressions. Their houses are on the sea shore, about 
a mile or more from the temple. They cannot live 
nearer, on account of the offensive effluvia of the 
town. For independently of the enormity of the 
superstition, there are other circumstances which ren- 
der Juggernaut noisome in an extreme degree. The 
senses are asssuled by the squalid and ghastly appear- 
ance of the famished pilgrims; many of whom die in 
the streets of want or of disease; while the devotees 
with clotted hair and painted flesh, are seen practisii^ 
their various austerities, and modes of self-torture. 
Persons of both sexes, with little regard to conceal- 
ment, sit down on the sands close to the town, in pub- 

*The ^-uUures generally find out the prey first: and be|^in with the 
intestines: for the fiesh of the body is too firm for their beaks immediate- 
ly after death* But the dogs soon receive notice of the circumstance, 
generally from seeing the Hurrit* or corpse -carriers returning from the 
place. On the approach of the dogs, the vultures retire a few yards. 
Olid wait till the body be sufficiently torn for easy deglutition. The 
vultures and dogs oflen feed together; and sometimes begin their attack 
before the pilgrim be quite dead. There are four animals which are 
sometimes seen about a carcase, the dog, the jackal, the vulture, anrl 
ttie HurgttlOf or Adjutant, called by Pennant, the Gigantic Crane. 
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lie view; and the sacred bulls walk about among 
them and eat the ordtire.* 

"The vicinity of Juggernaut to the sea probably pre- 
vents the contagion, which otherwise would be pro- 
duced by the putrefactions of the place. There is 
scarcely any verdure to refresh the sight near Jugger- 
naut; the temple and town being nearly encompassed 
by hills of sand^ which has been cast up in the lapse 
of ages by the surge of the ocean. All is barren and 
desolate to the eye; and in the ear there is the never 
intermitting sound of the roaring sea." 



fC 



^Juggemaid, ISth of June. 
— -I have returned home from witnessing a scene 
which I shall never forget. At twelve o'clock of this 
day, being the great day of the feast, the Moloch of 
Hindoostan was brought out of his temple amidst the 
acclamations of hundreds of thousands of his worship- 
pers. When the idol was placed on his throne, a 
shout was raised, by the multitude, such as I had never 
heard before. It continued equable for a few minutes, 
and then gradually died away. After a short interval 
of silence, a murmur was heard at a distance; all eyes 
were turned towards the place, and, behold, a grqve 
advancing! A body of men, having green branches, 
or palms in their hands, approached with great celerity. 
The people opened a way for them; and when they had 
come up to the throne, they fell down before him 
that sat thereon, and worshipped. And the multitude 
again sent forth a voice "like the sound of a great 
thunder." But the voices I now heard, were not those 
of melody or of joyful acclamation; for there is no 
harmony in the praise of Moloch's worshippers. Their 
number indeed brought to my mind the countless 
multitude of the Revelations; but their voices gave no 
tuneful Hosannah or Hallelujah; but ratlier a yell of ap- 
probation, united with a kind of hissing applause.f I 

* Til 1 9 t 'miliar fact was pointed out to me by the gentlemen here. 
There is no ve^tation for the lacred Bulls on tlie sand plaint. They 
arc fed generally with vegetables I'rom the baiida of the pilgrims. 

JS^e Mihnn*t Pandemonimn^ Bonk X. 

14 
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was at a loss how to account for this latter noise, until 
I was directed to notice the women; who emitted a 
sound like that of whistling, with the lips circular, and 
the tongue vibrating: as if a serpent would speak by 
their organs, uttering human sounds. 

"The throne of the idol was placed on a stupendous 
car or tower about sixty feet in height, resting on 
wheels which indented the ground deeply, as they turn- 
ed slowly under the ponderous machine. Attached to 
it were six cables, of the size and length of a ship's 
cable, by which the people drew it along. Upon the 
tower were the priests and satellites of the idol, sur- 
rounding his throne. The idol is a block of wood, 
having a frightful visage painted black, with a distended 
mouth of a bloody color. • His arms are of gold, and 
he is dressed in gorgeous apparel. The other two idols 
are of a while and yellow color. Five elephants pre- 
ceded the three towers, bearing towering flags, dressed 
in crimson caparisons, and having bells hanging to their 
caparisons, which sounded musically as they moved." 

"I went on in the procession, close by the tower of 
Moloch; which, as it was drawn with difficulty, grated 
on its many wheels harsh thunder.* After a few min- 
utes it stopped; and now the worship of the god began. 
A high priest mounted the car in front of the idol, and 
pronounced his obscene stanzas in the ears of the peo- 
ple; who responded at intervals in the same strain. 
•'These songs," said he, •^are the delight of the god. 
His car can only move when he is pleased with the 
song." The car moved on a little way and then stopped. 
A boy of about twelve years was then brought forth to 

• Two of the military gentlemen had mounted my elephant that they 
might vritncssi the spectacle, and had brought him close to the tovrer; but 
the moment it bcpan to move,the animal alarmed at the unusual noise, took 
fright and ran oil' tli rough the crowd till he was stopped by a wall. The 
natural fear of Uie elephant lest he should injure human life, was remark- 
ably exemplified on this occasion. Though the crowd was very closely 
set, he endeavored, in the midst of his own terror, to throw tlie people 
off on boUi sides wiih his feet, and it \m9 found that he had only trod 
upon one person. It was with great concern I afterwards learnt that this 
Avas a poor woman, and that the fleshy part of her leg had been torn ofl'. 
There being no medical person here, Lieut. Woodcock with great bu- 
rn aniiy c.ndea>-ored to dress the wound and attended her daily; and Mr. 
);;>nicr ordered her to be supplied with every thing that might conduce 
t-.i her recovery. 
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attempt something yet more lascivious, if peradveiitiire 
the god would move. The "child perfected the praise" 
.of his idol with such ardent expression and gesture, 
tliat the god was pleased, and the multitude emitting 
a sensual yell of delight, urged the car along. After a 
few minutes it stopped again. An aged minister of 
the idol then stood up, and with a long rod in his hand, 
which he moved with indecent action, completed the 
variety of this disgusting exhibition. I felt a conscious- 
ness of doing wrong in witnessing it. I was also some- 
what appalled at the magnitude and horror of the spec- 
tacle; J fdt like a guilty person, on whom all eyes were 
fixed, and I was about to withdraw. But a scene of a 
different kind was now to be presented. The charac- 
teristics of Moloch's worship are obscenity and blood. 
We have seen the fcn-mer. Now comes the blood.'' 

"After the tower had proceeded some way, a pilgrim 
announced that he was ready to offer himself a sacrifice 
to the idol. He laid himself down in the road before 
the tower as it was moving along, lying on his face, 
with his arms stretched forwards. The multitude 
passed round him, leaving the space clear, and he was 
crushed to death by the wheels of the tower. A shout 
of joy was raised to the god. He is said to sinile when 
the libation of the blood is made. The people threw 
cowries, or small money, on the body of the victim, 
in approbation of the deed. He was left to view a 
considerable time, and was then carried by the Hurries 
to the Golgotha, tvhere I have just been viewing his 
remains. Hoiv much I wished that the Proprietors of 
India Stock could have attended the wheels of Jugger- 
Haut, and seen this peculiar source of their revenue." 

Juggernaidy 20th June. 

''Moloch, horrid king, besmcnrcd with blood 

"Of human sacrifice, and pai'enU' tears." Miltost^ 

-The horrid solemnities still continue. Yesterday 



a woman devoted herself to the idol. She laid herself 
down on the. road in an oblique direction, so that the 
wheel did not kill her instantaneously, as is generally 
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the case; but she died in a few hours. This morning 
^ I passed the Place of Skulls, nothing remained of her 
but her bones." 

^^\nd this, thought I, is the worsliip of the Brahmins 
of Hindoostan! And their worship in its sublimest de- 
gree! What then shall we think of their private man- 
ners, and their moral principleb! For it is equally true 
of India as of Europe. If you you would know the 
state of the people, look at the state of the temple." 

"I was surprised to see the Brahmins with their 
heads uncovered in the open plain falling dow^n in the 
midst of the Sooders before ^Hhe horrid shape," and 
mingluig so complacendy with ^Hliat polluted cast." But 
this proved what I had before heard, that so great a 
god is this, that die dignity of high cast disappears bc- 
K)re him. This great king recognizes no distinction 
of rank among his subjects. All men are equal in his 
presence.'' 

^'Juggernauts 2\st June. 
'^The idolatrous processions continue for some days 
longer, but my spirits are so exhausted by the constant 
view of these enormities, that I meion to hasten away 
from this place sooner than I at first intended. I l)elickl 
another distressing scene this morning at the Place of 
Skulls; a poor woman lying dead, or nearly dead, and 
her two children by her, looking at the dogs and vul- 
tures which were near. The people passed by with- 
out noticing the children. I asked them where was 
their home. They said, **they had no home but where 
their mother was." O, there is no pity at Juggernaut! 
no mercy, no tenderness of heart in Moloch's kingdom! 
Those who support his kingdom, err, I trust, from ig- 
norance. "Tlicy know not what they do." 

"As to the number of worsliippcrs assembled here at 
this time, no accurate calculation can be made. The 
natives themselves, when speaking of numbers at par- 
ticular festivals, usually say that a lack of people 
(100,000) would not be missed. I asked a Brahmin 
|iow many he supposed were present at the most nu- 
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nerous festival he had ever witnessed. ''How can I 
;ell," said he, ^^how many grains there are in a handful 
Df sand?" 

*^The languages spoken here are various, as there are 
Hindoos from every country in India: but the two 
chief languages in use by tliose who are resident, are 
the Orissa and the Telinga. Tlie border rf the Te- 
iinga Country is only a few miles distant from the 
Tower of Juggernaut." 

''Chilka Lake, 2ith June. 
" I felt my mind relieved and happy when I had 
passed beyond the confines of Juggernaut. I certainly 
was not prepared for the scene, ^ut no one can know 
(vhat it la who has not seen it. From an eminence* 
on the pH^sant banks of the Chilka Lake (where no 
buman bones are seen), I had a view of the lofty tower 
of Juggernaut far remote; and while I viewed it, its 
ibommations came to mind. It was on the morning 
Df the Sabbath. Ruminating long on the wide and ex- 
tended empire of Moloch in the heathen world, I cher- 
ished in my thoughts the design of some "Christian 
Institution," which being fostered by Britain, my 
Christian country, might gradually undermine this 
baleful idolatry, and put out the memory of it forever." 



Annual Expenses cf the Idol Juggernaut, presented 

to the English Government. 

[Extracted from the Official Accounts.] 

1. Expenses attending the table of the idol 
9. Ditto of his dress or wearing apparel 

3. Ditto of the wages of his servants - - - 

4. Ditto of contingent expenses at the differ- 

ent seasons of pilgrimage • - • - 

5. Ditto of his elephants and horses • - - 

6. Ditto of his rutt or annual state carriage - 

Rupees 69,616 /.8702 
* Manickpalam. 



Rupees. 


1. iteriiD^ 


36,115 


or 4,5U 


2,712 


339 


10,057 


1,259 


10,989 


1,373 


3,030 


378 


6,713 


839 
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"In item third, "wages of his servants," are includ- 
ed the wages of the courtezans^ who are kept for the 
service of the temple. 

"Item sixth. What is here called in the official ac- 
count "the state carriage," is the same as the car or 
tower. Mr. Hunter informed me that the three "state 
carriages" were decorated this year (in June 1806J 
with upwards of /. 200 sterling worth of English broad- 
cloth and baize. 

"Of the rites celebrated in xhc interior of Juggernaut 
called the Daily Service^ I can say nothing of my own 
knowledge, not having been within the Temple."* 



JUGGERNAUT IN BENGAL- 

Lest it should be 'supposed that the rites of Jug- 
gernaut are confined to the Tcmiplc in Orissa, or that 
ilic Hindoos thei^e practise a more criminal sujxrsti- 
tion than they do in other place*^, it may be proper to 

•The Temple of Jupffcmaiit is tindor Ihc immediate control of the 
.uiigliiih Government, vrlio levy a tax on pilgrims as a source oi're>*enue. 
Sec "A Uc,uMilalion (by the Den^^al Government) for Itivying- a Tax from 
Pil^^rims resorting^ to the I'emplc of juf^^rnaiit» and for the Superin- 
tendance and Manafremcnt ofUie Temple. Passed April 3, 1806.** 

The )>rovince of Orissa first became bijbject to the British Empire 
imdcrlhc administration of the Martpiis Welleslcy, who permitted the 
pili^rims at first to visit Jii|;gx;rnaut without paying tribute. It wi» 
])ropoKed to his Lordship, soon after, to puss the above Regulation fiir 
the manap^ement of the Temple, and levying the tax; but he did nut 
approve (»f it, and actually left the Government without giving his sanc- 
tion to the approbcious law. When the measure was discussed by the 
j^iicceeding Government, it was i*ebisted by George Udny, Esq. one of 
tlic Members of the Supreme Council, who recorded his solemn dissent 
on the proceedings of Governmenti for transmission to England. The 
other meinhers considered Juggernaut to be a legitimate source oi 
ivvcnue, on the principle, I believe, that money from other temples in 
nindostan had long been brought into the treasury. It is just that I 
>*liould state that these gentlemen (though their opinion on this subject 
will differ so much fn)m thatofiheir coiuitrvmen at home) are mcnuf 
the most honorable principles and of unmipcadicd integrity. Nur would 
any one of them, 1 believe (for I have the honor to know them) do ar.y 
thing which he t!iOi:{^ht injurious to the honor or religion of his country. 
Dut tlie truth is tliis, that thost: persons who go to India in early youtli, 
and witness the Hindoo customs all their life, seeing little at the sanpu 
time of tliC Chri^itian Religion to couiiteract the cHect, arc disposed i<i 
view them with complacency, aiid urc soni-t'.mca in danger of aX Ic-^^'J* 
ciOnsjldcriiif; them even as proj>er or iitcccaary. 
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Tioiice liv efltvts of ihe ^aroe idolatry" in Bengal. 
I'lic Et^lidi naiLi^n will nol cxpeci to hoar thai ihr 
blood of Juggernaut is known at Cakiitta : bui« ala.^. 
it is >hed at the verv d«>c is of the ljidi>li. almost un- 
der the eye of the Supreme Government. Moloch 
has many a tout r in the provinee of Bengal, that 
fair and feitilr.- pro\ iixre which lias been called -llie 
Garden of ^fation-." Close to Ishera, a beaiitifu) 
nll:i on the rivrr's side, about eight miles from 
Calcutta, once the residence of Governor Hastings, 
and witlun view of Uic present Govemor-irt.ni 
cral's countr}'-house, tliere is a temple of tliis idol 
which is often stained with himian blood. At tlie 

festival of the Rutt Jattra in Mav lv^07. the Author 

* 

visited it, on his return from the South of India, hav- 
ing heard that its rites were similar to those of Jug- 
gernaut. 

^Juggernaut's Ttrnplc. near Ishera, 6n ihe Ganges: 

'Rutt Juttra, Mat/, 1807. 

"The tower here is drawn along, like that at Jug- 
gernaut, by cables. The number of worshippers at 
this festival is computed to l^e about a hundred thou- 
sand. The tower is covered with indecent emblems, 
which were freshly painted for the occasion, and were 
the objects of sensual gaze by both sexes. One of the 
victims of this year was a well made young man, of 
healthy appearance and comely aspect. He had a gar- 
land of flowers round his neck, and his long black hair 
was dishevelled. He danced for a while before the 
idol, singing in an enthusiastic strain, and then rush- 
ing suddenly to the wheels, he shed his blood under 
the tower of obscenity. I was not at the spot at the 
time, my attention having been engaged by a more 
pleasing scene. 

"On the other side, on a rising ground by the sidi' 

of a Tank, stood the Christian Missionaries, and around 

,them a crowd of people listening to their jireac^hiny;. 

The town of S<Tamporo, where the Protcst:«nt Mission- 
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aries reside, is only about a mile and a halt' from this) 
Temple of Juggernaut. As I passed through the multi- 
tude» I met several persons having the printed papers 
of the Missionaries in their hands. Some of them were 
reading them very gravely; others were laughing with 
each other at the contents, and saying, "What do these 
words mean?'* 

^'I sat down oti an elevated spot to contemplate this 
scene; the tower of blood and impurity on tlie one 
hand, and the Christian Preachers on the otlier. I 
thought on the commandment of our Savior, ^'Go ye, 
teach all nations." I said to myself, ^^How great and 
glorious a ministry are these humble persons now ex- 
ercising in the presence of God!" How is it applaud- 
ed by the holy Angels, who "have joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth;" and how far does it trans- 
cend the work of the Warrior or Statesman, in charity, 
utility, and lasting fame? And I could not help wish- 
ing that the Representatives of the Church of Christ 
in my own country had been present to witness this 
scene, that they might have seen how practicable it is 
to offer Christian instruction to our Hindoo subjects*'^ 



IMMOLATION OF FEMALES. 

Before the Author proceeds to shew the ha{)py 
effects of Christianity in those provinces of India where 
it has been introduced, it may be proper to notice in 
this place that other sanguinary rite of the Hindoo 
supei*stition, the Female Sacrifice. The report of 
the number of women burned witliin tlie period of 
six months near Calcutta, will give the reader some 
idea of the multitude who perish annually in India. 

"REPORT of the Number of Women who were 
Burned Alive on the Funeral Pile of their Husliands, 
within thirty miles round Calcutta, from the begin- 
ning of Bysakh (1 5th April) to the end of Aswin 
(15th October) 1804-" 
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Woinen burned 
alive. 

From Gurria to Balrj^pore; at eleven different 

places* 18 
From Tolly's Nullah mouth to Gurria; at sev- 
enteen- different places 36 
From Barrypore to Buhipore; at seven places 11 
From Seebpore to Balleea; at five places 10 
From Balee to Bydyabattee; at three places 3 
From Bydyabattee to Bassbareea; at five places 10 
From Calcutta to Burahnugur (or Barnagore); 

at four places 6 
From Burahnugur to Chanok (or Barrackpore); 

at six places 13 

From Chanok to Kachrapara; at four places 8 

Total of women burned alive in six months, 

near Calcutta 115 

"The above Report was made by persons of the Hin- 
doo cast, deputed for that purpose, under the superin- 
tendance of the Professor of the Shanscrit and Bengalee! 
languages in the College of Fort- William. They were 
ten in number, and were stationed at different places 
during the period of six months. They gave in tlieir 
account monthly, specifying the particulars of each im-^ 
molation, so that every individual instance was subject 
to investigation immediately after its occurrence. 

"By an account taken in 1803, the number of wo>- 
men sacrificed, during that year, within thirtv miles 
round Calcutta, was two hundred and seventy-five. 

"In the foregoing Report of six months in 1804, it 
will be perceived that no account was taken of burnings 
in a district to the west of Calcutta, nor further than 
twenty miles in some other directions; so that the whole 
number of burnings within thirty miles round Cal- 
cutta must liave been considerably greater than is here 
stated." 

*$ee the names of the places and other particulars in Memoir of lAr 
JSxpediency of an EccleHoMtical Ettablithvitnt in BrilUh India, 

15 
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The following accouftt will give the readar some 
idea of the flagitious circumstances which sometimes 
attend these sacrifices. 

SACRIFICE OF THE KOOLIN BRAHMIN'S 

THREE WIVES. 

"OdciMa, 30th Sept. 1807. 

*^A horrid tragedy was acted, on the 12th instant, 
near Barnagore (a place about three miles above Cal* 
cutta). A Koolin Brahmin of Cammar-hattie, by name 
Kristo Deb Mookerjee, died at the advanced age of 
ninety- two. He had twelve wives;* and tliree of them 
were burned alive with his dead body. Of these three, 
one was a venerable lady, having white locks, who had 
been long known in the neighborhood. Not being able 
to walk, she was carried in a palanquin to the place of 
burning; and was then placed by the Brahmins on die 
funeral pile. The two other ladies were younger; one 
of them of a very pleasing and interesting countenance* 
The old lady was placed oi) one side of the dead hus- 
band, and the two other wives laid themsefariB^^ down on 
the other side; and then an old Brahmin, thfe eldest son 
of the deceased, applied his torch to the pile, with una- 
verted face. The pile suddenly blazed, for it was 
covered with combustibles; and this human sacrifice 
was completed amidst the din of drums and cymbals, 
and the shouts of Brahmins. A person present ob- 
served, *Surely if Lord Minto were here, who is just 
come from England, and is not used to see women 
burned alive, he would have saved these three ladies.* 
The Mahomedan Governors saved whom they plieasedi 

*The Koolin Brahmin is the purest of all Brahmins, and is prWileged 
to marry as many wives as he pleases. The Hindoo families accoimi it 
an honor to unite their daughters with a Koolin Brahmin. "The GAtfs- 
iucka or Registrars of the Koolin cast state that Rajeb Bonneijee, now of 
Calcutta, has forty wives; and that Raj-chunder Bonnerjee, alsoofCal- 
cutta, has forty -two wives, and intends to marry more: thaiRamrsja 
Bonneijee, of Bicraropore, aged thirty years, and Pooran Bonnerjee, Riy- 
kissore Chutteijee, and Koopram Mookeijee, have each upwards of fiirty 
wives, and intend to marry more; that Birjoo Mookerjee, of Bicrampore, 
who died about five years ago, had ninety wives." This account was au- 
thenticated at Calcutta in the year 1804. See further particulars in 
••JIfemoir" before cjuoted. 
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and suffered no deluded female to commit suicide, with- 
out previous investigation of the circumstances, and of- 
ficial permission. 

*'In a discussion which this event has produced in 
Calcutta, the following question has been asked, Who 

WAS GUILTY OF THE BLOOD OF THE OLD LADY? 

for it was manifest that she could not destrov herself? 
She was carried tp be burned. It was also alleged that 
the Bnihmin who fired the pile was not guilty, because 
he was never informed by the English Government^ 
that there was any immorality in the action. On the 
contrary, he might argue that the English, witnessing 
this scene daily, as they do, without remonstrance, ac- 
quiesced in its propriety. The Government in India 
was exculpated, on the ground that the Government at 
home never sent any instructions on the subject; and 
the Court of Directors were exculpated, because they 
were the agents of others. It remained that the pro- 
prietors of India Stock, who originate and sanction all 
proceedings of the Court of Directors, were remotely 
accessary to the deed.*' 

The best vindication of the great body of Proprie- 
tors, is this, that some of them never heard of the Fe- 
male Sacrifice at all; and that few of them are ac- 
quainted with the full extent and frequency of the 
crime. Besides, in the above discussion, it was taken 
for granted that the Court of Directors have done 
nothing towards the suppression of this enormity; an4 
that the Court of Proprietors have looked on, without 
concern at this omission of duty. But this, perhaps, 
may not be the case. The question then remains to 
be asked. Have the Court of Directors at any time 
sent instructions to theu* Government in India, to re- 
port on the means by which the frequency of the fe- 
male sacrifice might be diminished, and the practice it- 
self eventually abolished? Or have the Proprietors 
of India Stock at my time instructed the Court of 
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Directors to attend to a point of so much consequence 
to the character of the Company, and the honor of 
the naiion? 

Tliat the abolition is practicable has been demon- 
strated: and that too by the most rational and lenient 
measures; and these means have been pointed out by 
the Brahmins themselves.* 

Had Marquis Wellesley remained in India^ and 
been permitted to complete his salutary plans for the 
improvement of that distant Empire (for he did not 
finish one half of the civil and political reflations 
which he had in view, and had actually commenced) 
the Female Sacrifice would probably have been by this 
time nearly abolished.! The humanity and intrepd 
spirit of that nobleman abolished a yet more criminal 
practice which was considered by the Hindoos as a 
religious rite, and consecrated by custom, I mean the 
Sacrifice of CinLORENr. HDs Lordship had been in- 
formed that it had been a custom of the Hindoos to 
sacrifice children in consequence of vows, by drown^ 
ing them, or exposing them to Sharks and Crocodiles; 
and that twenty -three persons had perished at Saugor 
in one month (January 1801) many of whom were 
sa<;rificed in this manner. He immediately instituted 
an inquiry into the principle of this ancient atrocity, 
heard what Natives and Europeans had to say on the 
subject; and then passed a law, "declaring the practice 
to be murder punishable by death." The law is enr 
titled "A Regulation for preventir^ the Sacrifice of 
Children at Saugor and other places; passed by the 
Grovernor- General in Council on the 20th of August 
1802.'' The purpose of this regulation was completely 
pffected. Nor s^ murmur was heard on the subject; 

• See them detailed in Memoir^ p. 49. 
t Ibid. p. 47. 
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nor has any attempt of the kind come to our know- 
ledge since. It is impossible to calculate the number 
of human lives that have been saved, during the last 
eight years, by this humane law of Marquis Welles- 
ley. Now it is well known that it is as easy to pre- 
vent the sacrifice of women as the sacrifice of children. 
Has tliis fact ever been denied by any man who is 
competent to offer a judgment on the subject? Until 
the supreme Grovemment in Bengal shall declare that 
it is utterly im[H*acticable to lessen the frequency of the 
Immolation of Females by any means, the author 
will. not cease to call the attention of the 
Engi^ish Nation to this subject. 

TANJORE. 

The Letters of King George the First to the 
Missionaries in India, will form a proper introduction 
to the account which is now intended to give of the 
Christian Hindoos of Tanjore. The first Protestant 
JVDsdon in India was founded by Bartholomew Zieg- 
enbalg, a man of erudition and piety, educated at the 
Univeraty of Halle in Germany. He was ordained 
by the learned Burmannus, bishop of Zealand in his 
twenty-third year, and sailed for India in 1705. In 
the second year of his ministry he founded a Christian 
Qiurch among the Hindoos, which has been extending 
its limits to the present time. In 1714 he returned to 
Europe for a short time, and on that occasion was 
honored with an audience by his Majesty Geoi^e the 
First, who took much interest in the success of the 
Misfflon. He was also patronized by "the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge," which was superin- 
tended by men of distinguished learning and piety. 
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The King and the Society, encouraged the Oriental 
Missionary to proceed in his translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the Tamul tongue, which they deagnated 
*the grand work." This was indeed the grand 
work; for wherever the Scriptures are translated into 
the vernacular tongue, and are open and common to 
all, inviting inquiry and cau^ng discussion, they cannot 
remain "a dead letter." When the Scriptures speak 
to a heathen in his own tongue, his conscience res- 
ponds, "This is the word of God." How little is the 
importance of a version of the Bible in a new language 
understood by some! The man who produces a 
translation of the Bible into a new language (like 
Wicklifie, and Luther, and Ziegenbalg, and Carey) 
is a greater benefactor to mankind than the Prince 
who founds an Empire. For the "incorruptible seed 
of the word of God" can never die. After ages have 
revolved, it is still producing new accessions to truth 
and human happiness. 

In the year 1719, Zi^enbalg finished the Bible in 
the Tamul tongue, having devoted j^urfeen years to 
the work. The peculiar interest taken by the King in 
this primary endeavor to evangelize the Hindoos, 
will appear fi'om the following letters, addressed to the 
Missionaries by his Majesty. 

"George, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. to 
the Reverend and Learned Bartholomew Ziegenbal- 
gius and John Ernest Grundlerus, Missionaries at 
Tranquebar in the East Indies. 

"Reverend and Beloved, 

"Your letters dated the 20th of January of the pre- 
sent year, were most welcome to us; not only because 
the work undertaken by you of converting the heathen 
to the Christian faith, doth, by the grace of God, pros- 
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per, but also because that, in this our kingdom, such a 
laudable zeal for the promotion of the Gospel prevails. 

"We pray you may be endued with health and 
strength of body, that you may long continue to fulfil 
your ministry with good success; of which, as we shall 
be rejoiced to hear, so you will always find us ready to 
succour you in whatever may tend to promote your 
work, and to excite your zeal. We assure you of the 
continuance of our royal favor. 

**GEORGE R." 
"Given at our Palace of Hampton 

Court, the 23d of August, a. d. 

1717, in the 4th year of our 

Reign." 

The King continued to cherish, with much solici- 
tude, the interests of the mission, after the death of 
Zi^enbal^us; and in ten years from the date of the 
foregoing letter, a second was addressed to the mexur 
bens of the mission, by his Majesty. 

"Reverend and Beloved, 

"From your letters dated Tranquebar, the 12th of 
September, 1725, which some time since came to 
hand, we received much pleasure; since by them we 
are informed, not only of your zealous exertions in the 
prosecution of the work committed to you, but also 
of the happy success which hath hitherto attended it„ 
and which hath been graciously given of God. 

"We return you thanks for these accounts, and it 
will be acceptable to us, if you continue to communi- 
cate whatever shall occur in the progress of yourmission. 

"In the mean time, we pray you may enjoy strength 
of body and mind for the long continuance of your 
labors in this good work, to the glory of God, and 
the promotion of Christianity among the heathens; 
that iii perpetuity may not Jhii in generations to come.* 

"GEORGE R." 
"Given at our Palace at St. James's, 

the 23d of February, 1727, in the 

13th year of our Reign." 

*NicCAmpittf» Mkt, MU9. 
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But these Royal Epistles are not the only evangelic 
documents, of high authority, in the hands of the 
Hindoos. They are in possesion of letters written 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, of the same I'dgn;* 
who supported the interests of the mission with un- 
exampled liberality, affection, and zeal. These let^ 
ters, which are many in number, are all written in the 
Latin language. The following is a translation of lus 
Grace's first letter; which appears to have been writ- 
ten by him as President of the "Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge." 

'^To Bartholomew Ziegenbalgius« and John Ernest 
Grundlerus, Preachers of the Christian Faith, on the 
Coast of Coromandel. 

"As often as I behold vour letters, Reverend Breth- 
ren, addressed to the venerable Society instituted for 
the promotion of the Gospel, whose chief honor and 
ornament ye are; and as often as I contemplate the 
light of the Gospel, either now first rising on the Indian 
nations, or after the intermission of some ages again 
revived, and as it were restored to its inheritance; I 
am constrained to magnify that singular goodness of 
God in visiting nations so remote; and to account you, 
my Brethren, highly honored, whose ministry it tiath 
pleased him to employ in this pious work, to the 
glory of his name, and the salvation of so many 
millions of souls. 

"Let others indulge in a ministry, if not idle, cer- 
tainly less laborious, among Christians at home. Let 
them enjoy in the bosom of the Church, titles and 
honors, obtained without labor and without danger. 
Your praise it will be (a praise of endless duration on 
earth, and followed by a just recompense in heaven) 
to have labored in the vineyard which yourselves have 
planted; to have declared the name of Christ, where it 
was not known before: and through much peril and 
difficulty to have converted to the with those, among 

* Archbishop Wakt. 
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whom ye afterwards fulfilled your ministry. Your 
province, therefore. Brethren, your office, I place be- 
fore all dignities in the Church. Let others be Pon* 
tiffs, Patriarchs, or Popes; let them glitter in purple, 
in scarlet, or in gold; let them seek the admiration of 
the wondering multitude, and receive obeisance on the 
bended knee. Ye have acquired a better name than 
they, and a more sacred fame. And when that day 
shall arrive when the chief Shepherd shall give to every 
man according to his ivork^ a greater reward shall be 
adjuds;ed to you. Admitted into the glprious society 
of the ; Prophets, Evangelists, and Apostles, ye, with 
them shall shine, like the sun among the lesser stars, 
in the kingdom of your Father, for ever. 

"Since then so great honor is now given unto you 
by all competent judges on earth, and since so great 
a reward is laid, up for you in heaven; go forth with 
alacrity to that work, to the which the Holy Ghost hath 
called you. God hath already given to you an illus- 
trious pledge of his favor, an mcrease not to be ex- 

Ccted without the aid of his grace. Ye have begun 
ppily, proceed with spirit. He, who hath carried 
you sdely throu^ the dangers of the seas to such a 
remote country, and who hath given you favor in \h6 
eyes of those whose countenance ye most desired; he 
who hath so liberally and unexpectedly ministered un- 
to your wants, and who doth now daily add members 
to your Church; he will continue to prosper your en- 
deavors, and will subdue unto himself, by your means, 
the whole Continent of Oriental India. 

"O happy men! who, standing before the tribunal 
of Christ, shall exhibit so many nations converted to 
his faith by your preaching; happy men! to whom it 
shall be given to say before the assembly of the whole 
human race, "Behold us, O Lord, and the children 
whom thou hast given us;" happy men! who being 
justified by the Savior, shall receive in that day the 
reward of your labors, and also shall hear tliat glorious 
encomium; "Well done, good and faithful servants, 
enter ye into the joy of your Lord." 

"May Almighty God graciously favor you and your 
bbors, in all things. May he seiid to your aid felloW'* 

16' 
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laborers, such and as many as ye wish. May he in» 
crease the bounds of your Churches. May he open 
the hearts ot those to whom ye preach the Gospel of 
Christ, that hearing you, they may receive life-giving 
faith. May he protect you and yours from all evils 
and dangers. And when ye arrive, (may it be late) at 
the end of your course, may the same God, who hath 
called you to this work of the Gosj^el, and hath pre- 
served you in it, grant to you the reward of your labor, 
an incorruptible crown of gIor}\ 

**These are the fervent wishes and prayers of, ven- 
erable Brethren, your most faithful fellow-scrvant in 
Christ, 

"GULIELMUS CANT." 
"From our Palace at Lambeth, 

January 7, a. d. 1719." 

Providence hath been jdeased to grant the ptsyet 
of the King, "that the work might not fgul in genera- 
tions to come/' and the prophecy of his Archbishop 
is likely to be fulfilled, that it should extend "over the 
whole continent of Oriental India." After the first 
Missionary Zi<^enbalg had finished his course, he was 
followed by other learned and zealous men, upwards 
of fifty in number in the period of a hundred years, 
among whom were Schultz, Isenicke. Gericke, and 
Swartz, whose ministry has been continued in succes- 
sion in different provinces, unto this time. The present 
state of the Mission, will appear by the following ex- 
ti'act from the Journal of the Author^s Tour through 
these provinces. 

^Vi^anquebar, 25th August, 1806. 

"Tranquebar was the first scene of the Protestant 
Mission in India. There are at present three Mission- 
aries here, superintending the Hindoo CongregationSr 
Yesterday I visited the Church built by Ziegenbalc. 
His body lies on one side of the altar, and that of his 
fellow Missionary Grundler on the other. Above 
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are the epitaphs of both, written in Latin, and engraved 
on plates of brass. The Church was consecrated in 
1718, and Ziegenbalg and his companion died in two 
years after. They laid the foundation for evangelizing 
India, and then departed, Slaving finished the work, 
which was given them to do.' I saw also the dwelling- 
house of Ziegenbalg, in the lower apartment of which 
the registers of the Church are still kept. In these I 
found the name of the first heathen baptized by him, 
and recorded in his own hand-writing in the year 1707. 
In Ziegenbalg's Church, and from the pulpit where he 
stood, I first heard the Gospel preached to a con- 
gregation of Hindoos, in their own tongue. The Mis- 
sionaries told me that Religion had suffered much in 
Tranquebar, of late years, from European Infidelity. 
French principles had corrupted the Danes, and ren- 
dered them indifferent to their own religion, and there- 
fore hostile to the conversion of the Hindoos. 'Reli- 
gion,' said they, ^flourishes more among the natives of 
Tanjore and in other provinces where there are few 
Europeans, than here or at Madras; for we find that 
European example in the large towns, is the bane of 
Christian instruction.' Oi^ instance of hostility to the 
Mission they mentioned, as having occurred only a few 
weeks before my arrival. On the 9th of July, 1756, the 
native Christians at Tranquebar celebrated a Jubilee, 
in commemoration of ihe fiftieth year since the Chris- 
tian ministers brought the Bible from Europe. The 
present year 1806, being the second 50th, preparations 
were made at Tranquebar for the second Jubilee, on the 
0th of last month; but the French principles prepon- 
derating in the Government, they wo.uld not give it any 
public support; in consequence of which it was not ob- 
served with that solemnity which was intended. But 
in other places, where there were few Europeans, it 
was celebrated by the native Christians with enthusiasm 
and every demonstration of joy. When I expressed 
my astonishment at this hostility, the aged Missionary, 
Dr. John, said, 4 have always remarked that the disci- 
ples of Voltaire are the true enemies of Missions, and 
that the enemies of Missions are, in general, the disci- 
ples of Voltaire,' " 
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''Tanjore, 30th August, 1806. 

"On my entering this Province, I stopped an hour 
at a village near the road; and there I first heard thfc 
name of Swartz pronounced by a Hindoo. When I 
arrived at the capital, I waited on Major Blackburne, 
the British Resident at the Court of Tanjore, who in- 
formed me that the Rajah had appointed the next d:^ 
at 12 o'clock to receive my visit. On the same day 1 
went to Swartz's garden close to the Christian village, 
where the Rev. Mr. Kohloff resides. Mr. Kohloff is 
the worthy successor of Mr. Swartz; and with him I 
found the Rev. Dr. John, and Mr. Horst, two other 
Missionaries who were on a visit to Mr. Kohloff. 

*'Ncxt day I visited the R^jnh of Tanjore, in compa- 
ny wiih Mijjor Blackburne. When the first ceremo- 
nial was over, the Rajah conducted us to the grand 
saloon, which was adorned by the portraits of his ances- 
tors; and immediately Itfd me up to the portrait of Mr. 
Swartz. He then discoursed for a considerable time 
concerning that *good man,' whom he ever revered as 
^his father, and guardian.' The Rajali speaks and 
writes English very intelligibly. I smiled to see 
Swanz's picture amongst these Hindoo kings, and 
thought with myself that there are many who would 
think such a combination scarcely possible. I then ad- 
dressed the Ritjah, and thanked him, in the name of the 
Church of England, for his kindness to the late Mr. 
Swartz, and to his successors, and particularly for his 
recent acts of benevolence to the Christians reading 
within his provinces. The Missionaries had just in- 
formed me that the Rajah had erected *a College for 
Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Christians;' in which pro- 
vision was made for the instruction of ^Jijiy Christian 
children.' His Highness is very desirous that I should 
visit this College, which is only about sixteen miles 
irom the capital. Having heard of the fame of the an- 
cient Shanscrit, and Mahratta Library of the kings of 
Tanjore, I requested his Highness would present a 
catalogue of its volumes to the College of Fort- WlliaWi; 
which he was pleased to do. It is voluminouSy^j^Mfj^ 
written in the Mahratta character; for that is the proper 
language of the Tanjore Court* 
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^^In the evening I dined with the Resident, and the 
Rajah sent his band of music, consisting of eight or 
more Finos with other instruments. Tlie Fhta or Been^ 
is the ancient instrument which Sir William Jones has 
described in his interesting descant on the musical 
science of the Hindoos, in the Asiatic Researches, and 
the si^t of which, he says, he found it so difficult to 
obtain in northern India. The band played the Eng- 
lish air of 'God save the King,' set to Mahratta words, 
and applied to the Maha Riijah, or Great King oF Tan- 
jore. Two of the Missionaries dined at the Resident's 
house, tc^ether with some English officers. Mr. Koh- 
loflf informed me that Major Blackbunie has promoted 
the interests of the Mission by every means in his power. 
Major Blackburne is a man of superior attainments, 
amiable manners, and a ho.spiu*ble disposition; and is 
well qualified for the important btuiioii 110 has Ion,*; held^ 
as English Resident at tliis Court. 

**On the day following, I went to view the Hindoo 
Temples, and saw the great Black Bull oJTTanjore. 
It is said to be of one stone, hewn out of a rock of 
granite; and so large that the Temple was built around 
it. While I surveyed it, I reflected on the multitude 
of natives, who during the last hundred years, ha4 
turned away their eyes from this idol. When I re« 
turned, I sat some hours with the Missionaries, con- 
versing on the general state of Christianity in the pro* 
vinces of Tanjore, Tritchinopoly, Madura, and Palam- 
cottah. They want help. Their vineyard is increased, 
and their laborers are decreased. They have had no 
supply from Germany in the room of Swartz, la^nickci 
and Gericke; and they have no prospect of further sup- 
plyi except from *the Society for promoting Christian 
Kiiowledge;' who, they hope, will be able to send out 
English Preachers to perpetuate the Mission." 

''Tanjore, Sept. 2, 1806. 
'*Last Simday and Monday were interesting days to 
vtfi^ ilTanjore. It being rumored that a friend of the 
liifeMr. Swartz had arrived, the people assembled from 
alrhuarters. On Sunday three Sermons were preached 
in tnree different languages. At eight o'clock we pro* 
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ceeded to the Church built by Mr. Swartz within the 
Fort. From Mn Swartz's pulpit I preached in English 
irom Mark xiii, 10; ^And the Gospel must first be 
published among all nations/ The English gentlemen 
here attended, civil and militar}-, with the Missionaries, 
Catechists, and British soldiers. After this service was 
ended, the congregation of Hindoos assembled in the 
same Church, and filled the aisles and porches. The 
Tamul Service commenced with some forms of prayer, 
in which all the congregation joined with loud fervor. 
A chapter of the Bible was then read, and a hymn of 
Luther's sung. After a short extempore prayer, during 
which the whole congregation knelt on tlie floor, the 
Rev. Dr. John delivered an animated Discourse in the 
Tamul Tongue, from these words, ^Jesus stood and 
cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come to me and 
drink.' As Mr. Whitefield, on his first going to Scot- 
land, was surprised at the rusding of the leaves of the 
Bible, which took place immediately on his pronouncing 
his text (so different from any thing he had seen in his 
own country) so I was surprised here at the sound of the 
iron pen engraving the Palmyra leaf. Many persons 
had their Ollas in their hands writing the Sermon in 
Tamul short-hand. Mr. Kohloff assured me that some 
of the elder Students and Catechists will not lose a word 
of the preacher if he speak deliberately.* This, thought 
I, is more than some of the Students at our English 
Universities can do. This aptitude of the people to 
record the words of the preacher, renders it peculiarly 
necessary *that the priests' lips should keep knowledge.' 
An old rule of the Mission is, that the Sermon of the 
morning should be read to the Schools in the evening, 
by the Catechist, from his Palmyra leaf. 

^'Another custom obtains among them which pleased 
me much. In the midst of the discourse the preacher 
sometimes puts a question to the congregation; who 
answer it without hesitation, in one voice. The object 
is to keep their attention awake, and theministc|'geae« 
rally prompts the answer himself. Thus, supp^i^eJiMt 

*It is well known that natives of Tanjore and Trayancore can WH^m- 
ently what is spoken deliberately. They do not look much at their olbh 
while writini^. The fibre of the leaf i^ides the pen- 
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le is saying, 'My dear Brethren, it is true that your 
profession of the faith of Christ is attended with some 
-eproach, and that you have lost your cast with the 
Brahmins. But your case is not peculiar. The man 
>f the world is the man of cast in Europe; and he des- 
pises the humble and devout disciple of Christ, even as 
frour Brahmin contemns the Sooder. But, thus it hath 
3een from the beginning. Every faithful Christian must 
lose cast for the Gospel; even as Christ himself, the 
Forerunner, made himself of no reputation, and was 
despised and rejected of men. In like manner, you will 
be despised; but be of good cheer, and say, Though we 
have lost our cast and inheritance amongst men, we 
shall receive in heaven a new name and a better inheri- 
tance, through Jesus Christ our Lord.' He then adds, 
What, my beloved Brethren, shall you obtain in hea- 
ven? They answer, *A new name and a better inheri- 
tance, through Jesus Christ our Lord.' It is impossi- 
ble for a stranger not to be affected with this scene^ 
This custom is deduced from Ziegenbalg, who proved 
its use by long experience. 

"After the Sermon was ended, I returned with the 
Missionaries into the vestry or library of the Church. 
Here I was introduced to the Elders and Catechists 
of the congregation. Among others came Satti an- 
ADBN, the Hindoo preacher, one of whose Sermons was 
published in England some years ago, by the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge. He is now ad- 
vanced in years, and his black locks have grown gray. 
As I returned from the Church, I saw the Christian 
families going back in crowds to the country, and the 
boys looking at their ollas. What a contrast, thought 
I, is this to the scene at Juggernaut! Here there is be- 
coming dress, humane affections, and rational discourse. 
I see here no skulls, no self-torture, no self-murder, uo 
dogs and vultures tearing human flesh! Here the 
Christian virtues are found in exercise by the feeble- 
Hindoo, in a vigor and purity which will sur- 
>se who have never known the native cha- 
it under the greatest disadvantajjcs, as in Ben- 
_ certainly surprised myscll'; and when I reflect- 

ed on the moral conduct, upriglit draliiig, and doearou^ 
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manners of the native Christians of Tanjore, I found 
in n«y breast a new evidence of the peculiar excellence 
a!id benign influence of the Christian Faith. 

"At four o'clock in the afternoon, \\c attended Di- 
vine Service at the Chapel in the Mission Garden out 
of the Fort. The Rev. Mr. Horst preached in the 
Portuguese Language. The organ here accompanied 
the voice in singing. I sat on a granite stone which 
covered the grave of Swart z. The epitaph is in Eng- 
lish verse, written by the present Rajih, and signed by 
him, *Serfogee.' In the evening Mr. KohlofF presided 
at the exercise in the schools: on which occasion tlic 
Tamul Sermon was repeated, and the boys' ollas ex- 
amined. 

"In consequence of my having expressed a wish to 
hear Sattianaden preach, Mr. KohlofF had given notice 
that there would 1^ Divine Service next day, Monday. 
Accordingly the Chapel in Swartz's garden was crowd- 
ed at an early hour. Sattianaden delivered his Dis- 
course in the Tamul Language, with much natural 
eloquence, and with visible effect. His subject was the 
'Marvellous Light.' He first described the pagan dark- 
ness, then the light of Ziegenbalg, then the light of 
Swartz, and then the heavenly light, ^when there shall 
be no more need of the light of the sun, or of the moon.' 
In quoting ja passage from Scripture, he desired a lower 
minister to read it, listening to it as to a record; and 
then proceeded to the illustration. The responses by 
the audience were more frequently called for than in the 
former Sermon. He concluded with praying fervently 
for the glory and prosperity of the Church of England. 
After the Sermon, I went up to Sattianaden, and the 
old Christians who had known Swartz came around us. 
They were anxious to hear something of the progress 
of Christianity in the North of India. They said they 
had heard good news from Bengal. I told them that 
the news were good, but that Bengal was e^i^^l^ a 
hundred years behind Tanjore. '^ 

"I have had long conversations with the 
ries, relating to the |)rescnt circumstances of 
jore Mission. It is in a languishing state at 
ment, in consequence of the war on the Continent oi 
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j^urope. Tivo of its sources have dried up, the Royal 
College at Copenhagen^ and the Orphan-house vXHalle^ 
in Germany.. Their remaining resources from Europe 
is the stipend of "The Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge;" whom they never mention but with emo- 
tions of gratitude and affection. But this supply is by 
no means commensurate with the increasing number 
of their Churches and Schools. The chief support of 
the Mission is derived from itself. Mr. Swartz had in 
his life time acquired a considerable property, through 
the kindness of the English Government and of the 
Native Princes. When he was dying, he said, "Let 
the cause of Christ be my heir." When his colleague^ 
the pious Gericke, was departing, he also bequeathed 
his property to the Mission. And now Mr. Kohloff 
gives from his private funds an annual sum; not that he 
can well afford it; but the Mission is so extended, that 
he gives it, he told me, to preserve the new and remote 
congregations in existence. He stated that there were 
upwards of ten thousand Protestant Christians belong- 
ing to the Tanjore and Tinavelly districts alone, who 
had not among them one complete copy of the Bible; 
and that not one Christian perhaps in a hundred, had a 
New Testament; and yet there are some copies of the 
Tamul Scriptures still to be sold at Tranquebar: but 
the poor natives cannot afford to purchase them. When 
I mentioned the designs of the Bible Society in Eng- 
land, they received the tidings with very sensible emo- 
tions of thankfulness. Mr. Horst said, If only every^ 
tenth person were to obtain a copy of the Scriptures, 
it would be an event long to be remembered in Tan« 
jore^ They lamented much that they were destitute of 
the aid of a printing-press, and represented to me that 
the progress of Christianity had been materially retarded 
of late years by the want of that important auxUiaiy* 
They have petitioned the Society for promoting Chris- 
~ lowledge to send them one. They justly ob- 
If you can no longer send us Missionaries to 
le Gospel, send us the means of printing the 
The Tranquebar Mission and the Madras 

• The Btahmins in Tuijore have procured a press, ••which they dedi- 
fcttc (sav the Missionarici in thch» hut letter) to the ^on- of their god^?** 
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Mission have both possessed printing-presses for a long 
period; by the means of which they have been exten- 
sively useful in distributing the Scriptures and religious 
publications in several languages. The Mission Press 
at Tranquebar mny be said to have been the fountain 
of all the good that was done in India during the last 
century. It was established by Ziegenbalg. From 
this press, in conjunction with that at Halle in Germa- 
ny, have piocecded volumes in Arabic, Syriac, Hindoi- 
tanee, Tamul, Telinga, Portuguese, Danish, and Eng- 
lish. I have in my possession the Psalms of David in 
the Hindostanee Language, printed in the Arabic char- 
acter; and the History of Christ in Syriac, intended 
probably for the Syro-Romish Christians on the sea- 
coast of Travancore, whom a Danish Missionary (Hice 
visited, both of whiuh volumes were edited by the Mis- 
«onaries of Tranqucbar. There is also in Swartz's 
Library at Tanjore, a Grammar of the iEndoitanet 
Language in quarto, published at the same press; an 
important fact which was not known at the College of 
Forl-William, when Professor Gilchrist commenced 
his useful labors in that language." 

Tamore, Sept. 3, 1806- 
"Before I left the capital of Tanjore, the Rajah was 
pleased to honor me with a second audience. On this 
occasion he presented to me a portrait of himself, a very 
striking likeness, painted by a Hindoo artist at the Tan- 
jore Court* The Missionary, Dr. John, accompanied 
me to the palace. The Rajah received him with much 
kindness, and presented to him a piece of gold cloth. 
Of the resident Missionary Mr. Kohloff, whom the 
Itijc^ sees frequently, he ^okc to me in terms of high 

g>probatian. This cannot be very agreeable to the 
rahniins; but the Rajah, though he yet professes the 

but the Miitloniriea, «ho firtt tntrodaced the civiliimtjan of Chi 
at the Tunjore capitil, ure vlill without one. Printing 
legilimarc iiislmmtiil of the Chriilian for t^e proinul);:il 
ity We Pniieat.inis have put it into the hands of the J)i 
aught to see to it, thai the teachers of our own reUgicn 
an equal advaniage. 
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Brahminical religion, is no longer obedient to the dic- 
tates of the Brahmins, and they are compelled to admit 
his superior attainments in knowledge. I passed the 
chief part of this morning in looking over Mr. Swartz's 
manuscripts and books: and when I was coming away 
Mr. Kohlnff presented to me a Hebrew Psalter, which 
had been Mr. Swartz's companion for fifiy years; also 
a brass lamp which he had got first when a Student at 
the College of Halle, and had used in his lucubrations 
to the time of his death; for Mr. Swartz seldom preach^ 
ed to the natives without previous study. I thought I 
saw the image of Swartz in his successor. Mr. Koh- 
loiF is a man of great simplicity of manners, of meek 
deportment, and of ardent zeal in the cause ot revealed 
Religion, and of humanity. He walked with me 
through the Christian village close to his house; and I 
was much pleased to see the affectionate respect of the 
people towards him; the young people of both sexes 
coming forward from the doors on both sides, to s^lut^ 
him and receive his benediction."* 

* That I may give to those who are interested in the promotion of 
Christianity in the East, a more just view of the character of Swartz's 
successor, the Rev. Mr. Kohloff, I shall subjoin an Extract of a Letter 
which I have since received ifrom the Rev. Mr. Horst. 

"Tanjorc, Sept. 24, 1807. 
'The Rev*. Mr. KohlofT is sometimes rather weak, on account of so 
many and various cares that assail him without ceasing. He provides 
for the wants of this and the Southern Missions (Tritchinopolv excepted) 
by disbursing annually upwards of one thousand pagmlas labout U256 
sterling) out of bis private purse, partly to make up tlie dinerence be- 
tween the income and expenditure of thi^ apd the Southern Mis^sion (of 
which I annex an Abstract) and the rest in assisting the deserving poor, 
without regard to religion; and for various pious uses. To him, as Arbif 
trator and Father, apply all Christians that are at variance, disturbed 
from without or from within, out of service or distressed; for most of 
our Christians will do any thing rather than go to lam* 

"All these heterogeneous, but, to a Missionary at Tanjore, unavoida- 
ble avocations, joined to the ordinary duties of his station, exercise his 
mind early and late; and if he is not of a robust constitution, will unde^- 
minehis health at last. Happily, several neighboring Churches and new 
congregations, belonging to the Mission of Tanjore, afford Mr. KohlofT 
frequent opportunities to relax his mind, and to recruit his health and 
— i/its, by making occasional short cxeursions to see these new Chrtstians» 
re projetted theive* onh a Jev9 yeart ago, and many of them are now 
r to the Christian pro/ettion, and induttriout peasant*. It is pleasing 
^Id the anxiety with which a great number of our Christian chil- 
)quire at such times when \btir father will return; and how they 
reral miles to meet him with shouts and clapping of hands, and 
of thanks to God, as soon as they discern hi« palankeen at a dis^ 
ice*t 
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"^ September 4ffc, 1806. 
"Leaving Tanjore, I passed through the woods in- 
habited by the Collaries (or thieves) now humanized 
by Christianity, When they understood who I was, 
they followed me on the road, stating their destitute 
condition, in regard to religious instruction. They 
were clamorous for Bibles. They supplicated for teach- 
ers. *\Ve don't want bread or money from you, said 
they; l)ut we want the word of God.' Now, thought 
I, whose duty is it to attend to the moral wants of this 
people? Is it that of the English nation, or of some oth- 
er nation?'^ 

^' Tritchinopolffy September 5th. 
*'The first Church built by Swartz is at this place* 
It is called Christ's Church, and is a large building, 
capable of containing perhaps two hundred people.* 
The aged Missionary, the Rev. Mr. Pohle, presides 
over this Church, and over the native congregations at 
this place. Christianity flourishes; but I found that 
here, as at other places, there is a ^famine of Bibles.' 
The Jubilee was celebrated on the 9th of July, being 
the hundredth year from the arrival of the messengers 
of the Gospel. On this occasion their venerable Pastor 
preached from Malt, xxviii, 19; 'Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Hohr Ghost.' At 
this station, there are about a thousand English troops. 
Mr. Pohle being a German, does not speak English 
very well; but he is reverenced for his piety by the 
English; and both officers and men are glad to hear 
the religion of their country preached in any way. On 
the Sunday morning, I preached in Christ's Church to 
a full assembly, from thfise words, *For we have seen 
his Star in the East, and are come to worsliip him.' 
Indeed what I had seen in these provinces rendered 
this text the most appropriate I could select. Next 
day some of the English soldiers came to me, desigf 
to know how they might procure Bibles. 'It is 
lightful thing, said one of them, to hear oiu* owi 
gion preached by our own countryman.' I am infc 

fProbably tn error of Mw Fxcm for 200*. Amtr. JSii, 
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that there are at this time above twenty English regi- 
ments in L)dia» and that not one of them has a chaplain. 
The men live without religion, and then they bury each 
other. O England, England, it is not for thine own 
goodness that Frovidence giveth thee the treasures of 
India! 

**I proceed hence to visit the Christian Churches in 
the provinces of Madura, and Tinavelly." 

The friends of Christianity in India have had it in 
;heir power to afford some aid to the Christian 
CJhurches in Tanjore. On the 1st of January of the 
jresent year (1810,) the Rev. Mr. Brown preached a 
3ennon at Calcutta^ in which he represented the peti- 
ion of the Hindoos for Bibles. A plain statement of 
;he fact was sufficient to open the hearts of the public* 
\. subscription was immediately set on foot, and lieut. 
General Hewitt, Commander in Chief, then Deputy 
Governor in Bengal, subscribed £.250. The chief 
Dfiicers of government, and the principal inhabitants 
pf Calcutta, raised the subscription, in a few days, to 
the sum of «^.1000 sterling. ImArlictions were sent to 
Mr. Kohloff, to buy up all the copies of the Tamu) 
Scriptures; to distribute them at a* small price amongst 
the natives, and to order a new edition to be printed! 
off vvithout loss of time,* 

*The chief Dames in this subscription, l^sldes that of General Hewitt^ 
were Sir John Royds, Sir W. Borroughs, John Lumsden, Esq. George 
UdneVyEsq* J. H. Harrington, Esq. Sir John D'Gyleyy Colonel Carey, 
John Thombiili Esq. R. C, Plowden, E^q. Tho's Hayes, Esq. W. Eger- 
toq, Esq. he, &c« 

Thus, while we are disputing in England whether the Bible eught ta 
be giten to the Hindoos, the Deputy Governor in Bengal, the Members 
of the Supreme Council, and of the Supreme Couit of Judicature, and the 
ebief offioers of the Government, after perusing the information concern- 
ing thi ttlitt' " of India sent from this country, a^e satisfied that it is an im- 
{uid a Chi'tstian obligation. 
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VERSIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES 
FOR THE HINDOOS. 

Having now seen what the Hindoos are in thdir state 
of idolatry, as at Juggernaut, and in Bengal; and what 
they may become under the influence of Christianity, 
as at Tranquebar, Tritchinopoly, and Tanjore; it re- 
mains, to give some account of the translation of the 
3criptures into the languages of the Hindoos. 

There are five principal languages spoken by Hin- 
doos in counti'ies subject to the British Empire. These 
are, the Hindostaneej which pervades Hindostan gen- 
erally; and the four languages of the four gi^at pi*ov- 
inces, viz. the Bengalee, for the province of Bengal; 
the Telinga, for the Northern Sircars; the Tamvly for 
Coromandel^ and the Camatic; and the Midayalkay 
or Malabar, for the coast of Malabiu* and Travancore. 

Of these five languages^ there are two, into which 
the Scriptures are already translated; the Tamul, by 
the Danish Missionaries in the last century; and th^ 
Bengalee, by the Baptist Missionaries from Elngland. 
The remaining three languages are in progress of tfsua^ 
Ration; the Hindostanee, by the Rev. Henry Martin, 
B. A. Chaplain in Bengal;* the Malabar, by Mar 
Dionysius, Bishop of the Syrian Christiahs in Travan- 
core; both of wluch translations will be noticed more 
particularly hereafter; and the Telinga, by Ananda 
Rayer, a Telinga Brahmin, by birth a Mahratta, under 
the superintendance of Mr. Augustus Desgranges at 
Vizagapatam, a Missionary belonging to the Liondo(i 
Society. 

*It was before mentiuned tliat the Gospels were IranslalaA'lMo iBrn- 
dostanee, and part of them printed in the College of Fort> WilHui. Anoth- 
er version has since been published by the Baptist Missionarlii. The 
Hindostanee being spoken over such extensive regions, vu-^i much it 
Its dialects. 
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Ananda Rayer, a Brahmin of high cast, was lately 
converted to the Christian faith, and has given un- 
doubted proofs of the serious impression of its princi- 
ples on his heart* It is remarkable that versions of 
the Scriptures should be now preparing for the Ma- 
homedans and Hindoos, by their own converted coun- 
trymen; namely, the Persian and Arabic versions, by 
Sabat the Arabian; and the Telinga version by Anan- 
da Rayeb, the Telinga Brahmin. The latter has 
translated the four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. The progress of Sabat in Ms translations will be 
noticed liereafter. 

•The account of Aiuuida Raver's conversion is given by the Rev. Dr. 
John, the aged Missionary at Tranquebar, in a letter to Mr. Desgprangtt- 
This Brahmin applied (as many Bralimins and other Hindoos constantly do) 
to an older Brahmin of some fame for sanctity, to know '*u'hat he should do 
thai he might be savedr* The old Brahmin told him, that "he must repeat 
a certain prayer four lack of times:" that is, 400,000 times. This he per- 
formed in a Pagoda, in six months; and added many painful ceremonies. 
But finding no comfort or peace from these external rites, he went to a 
Romish Priesty and asked him if he knew what was the true religion^ 
The Priest f^ave him some Christian books in the Telinga language; and» 
after a long mvestigation of Christianity, the inquiring Hindoo had no 
doubt remaining on his mind, that "Christ was the Savior of the world." 
But he was not satisfied with the Romish worship in many points: ha 
disliked the adoration of images, and other superstitions: and having 
heard from the Priests themselves, that the Protestant Christians at Tan- 
jorc and Tranqucbar, professed to have a purer faith, and had got the 
Bible translated, and worshipped no images; he visited Dr. Jo£a, and 
the other Missionaries at Tranquebar, where he remained four months* 
conversing, says Dr John, "almost evei^v day with me,** and examining' 
the Holy scriptures. He soon acquired the Tamul Language (which 
has affinity with the Telinga) that lie might read the Tamul tran:.lutioni 
and he finally became a member of the Protestant Church. 

The Missionaries at Vizagapatam being in want of a learned Telinga 
scholar, to assist them in a translation or the Scriptures into the Telinga 
language. Dr. John recommended Anandu Uayer; "for he was averse, 
says he, to undertake any worhlly employment, and had a great desire to 
be useful to his brethren of the Telinga nation." Tlie revereml MiMsionary 
concludes thus: "What Jesus Christ hath required of his folhiwcrs, this 
man hath literally done; he hath lei't father, nunher, sisters, and brolhrrft. 
and houses, and lands, fir the Gtispel's suLc/' 

See Dr. John's Letter, dated 39th Juntury, 1803, eommuni('al<»d tethn 
Society, by the Rev. Mr. Di^iwn 
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THE CEYLONESE. 

In the island of Ceylon, the population under the Brit* 
ish Government amounts, according to the best author- 
ities, to upwards of a million and a half; and one-third 
is supposed to profess Christianity. This population 
was divided by the Dutch, while they had possesaoo 
of the island, into 240 church-ships, and three native 
f schoolmasters were appointed to each church-ship. 

The Dutch government never gave an official appoint- 
ment to any native who was not a Christian; a distinc- 
tion which was ever considered by them as a wise 
policy, as well as a Christian duty, and which is con- 
tinual by his Majesty's Government in Ceylon. Per- 
haps it is not generally known in England that our 
Bengal and Madras Governments do not patronize 
the native Christians. They give offic^ial appointments 
to Mahomedans and Hindoos generally in preference 
to natives professing Christianity. The chief aigu- 
ment for the retention of this system is precedent. It 
was the practice of the first settlers. But it has been 
often observed that what might be proper or necessary 
in a factory^ may not be tolerable in a gi^at Empire. 
It is certain that this system confirms prejudice, ex- 
jposes our religion to contempt in the eyes of the na- 
tives, and precludes e\^ery ray of hope of the future 
prevalence of Chiistianity at the seats of Government. 

''Jaffnapatam, in Ceylon, Sept. 27, 1806. 
"From the Hindoo Temple of Ramisseram, I cros- 
sed over to Ceylon, keeping close to Adam's bridge. 
I u-as surprised to find that all the boatmen were Chris- 
tians of Ceylon. I asked the helmsman what religion 
the English professed, who pow governed the iskuid. 
He said he could not tell, only that they were not of 
the Portuguese or Dutch religion. It was not so much 
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^tifprised at his ignorance aftetwatds, as I ttrad at tht 
time. 

**I have had the pleasure to meet here \Vlth Ale^an^ 
der Johhstone^ JEsq.* of the Supreme Court of Judica* 
ture, who is on the circuit; a man of large and liberal 
views, the friend of learning, and of Christianity. He 
is Well acquainted with the language of the <^outitry, and 
with the history of the island^ and his professional pur-^ 
suits afford him a particular knowledge of its present 
state; so that his communications are truly valuable. 
It will be scarcely believed in England, that there are 
here Protestant Churches under the King's government, 
which are without ministers. In the time of BALDifeu3| 
the Dutch preacher and historian, there were thirty- 
itvo Christian Churches in the province of Jaffna alone« 
At this time there is not one Protestant European Min- 
ister in the whole province. I ought to except Mr. Palm, 
a solitary Missionary, who has been sent out by the 
London Society, and receives some stipend from the 
British Government. 1 visited Mr. Palm, at his resi- 
dence a few miles from the town of Jaffna. He is pro** 
secuting the study of the Tamul Language; for that is 
the language of this part of Ceylon, from its proximity 
to the Tamul Continent. Mrs. Palm has made as great 
progress in the language as her husband, and is extreme- 
ly active in the instruction of the native women am} 
children. I asked her if she had no wish to return to 
Europe, after living so long among the uncivilized 
Cingalese. No, she said; ^e was *all the day. long 
happy in the communication of knowledge.' Mr. Palm 
has taken possession of the old Protestant Church ot 
Tilly-Pally. By reference to the history, I found it 
was the Church in which Baldseus himself preached 
(as he himself mentions) to a congregation of two thou- 
sand natives; for a ?iew of the Church is given in his 
work. Most of those handsome Churches, of which 
views are given in the plates of Baldseus's history, arc 
now in ruins. Even in the town and fort of Jaffna^ 
where there is a spacious edifice for Divine Worship, 

• ♦Kow Sir Alexander Johnstone, Cliief- Justice of C«y1on. 
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and a respectable society of English and Dutch inhabit 
tants, no Clergyman has been yet appointed. The only 
Protestant preacher in the town of Jafiha is Christian 
Davidj a Hindoo Catechist sent over by the Mission of 
Tranqueban His chief ministrations are in the Tamul 
Tongue; but he sometimes preaches in the English 
Language, which he speaks with tolerable propriety; 
and the Dutch and English resort to hear him. I went 
with'the rest to his Church; when he delivered extern- 

Sore a very, excellent Discourse, wluch his present 
lajesty George the Third would not have disdained to 
hear. And this Hindoo supports the interests of the 
English Church in the province of Jaffna* The Dutch 
ministers who formerly officiated here, have gone to 
Batavia or to Europe. The whole district is now in 
the hands of the Romish priests from the College oC 
Goa; who perceiving the indifference of the English 
nation to their own religion, have assumed quiet and 
undisturbed possession of the land. And the English 
Government justly preferring the Romish superstition 
to the worship of the idol Soodha^ thinks it right to 
countenance the Catholic Religion in Ceylon. But 
whenever our Church shall direct her attention to the 
promotion of Christianity in the East, I know of no 
place which is more worthy of her labor, than the old 
^Protestant Vineyard of Jaffna Patam. The Scriptures 
are already prepared in the Tamul Language. The 
language of the rest of Ceylon is the Cingalese^ or Cey- 
lonese.^^ 

^ColumbOy in Ceylon, lOth March, 1808. 
** I find that the south part of the island is in much 
the same state as the north, in regard to Christian in* 
struction. There are but two English Clergymen in 
the whole island. 'What wonder' (said a Romish priest 
to me) Hhat your nation should be so litde interested 
about the conversion of the Pagans to Christianity, when 
it does not even give teachers to its own subjects who 
are already Christians? I was not suiprised to h^ar 
that great numbers of the Protestants every year go 
back to idolatry. Being destitute of a Head to take 
co£rm2ance of their state, tliey apostatize to Boadha^n 
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the Israelites turned to Baal and Ashteroth. It is per* 
haps true that the religion of Christ has never been so 
disgraced in any age of the Church, as it has been late- 
ly, by our official neglect of the Protestant Church in 
Ceylon, 

*'I passed the day at Mount Lavinia, the country 
residence of Greneral Maitland, the Grovernor o(^ Cey- 
lon; and had some conversation with his Excellency 
on the religious state of the country. He desired 
I would commit to writing, and leave with him a 
memorandum of inquiries which I wished should be 
made on subjects relating to the former prevalence of 
the Protestant Religion in the island, and the means of 
reviving and establishing it once more. His Excel- 
lency expressed his conviction that some Ecclesiastical 
Establishment ought to be given to Ceylon; as had 
been given to other Colonies of His Majesty in America 
and the West Indies. He asked what was the cause 
of the delay in giving an Ecclesiastical flfitablishnijent 
to the Continent of India. J told him I supposed the 
chief cause was the mixed government of our Indian 
Empire. It was said to be a question at home, who 
ou^t to originate it. Had there been no revolution 
in Europe to distract the attention of the nation, and 
had Mr. Pitt lived, many things of a grand and arduous 
character would have been done which are yet left un- 
done. Inhere are now three Missionaries of the Loni- 
don Society established in three different parts of the 
island. It gave me great pleasure to find that General 
Maidand, and the senior Chaplain at Colunibo, the 
Honorable Mr. Twisleton^ had afforded their patronage 
in the most liberal manner to these useful teachers. 
Government has allowed to each of them an annual 
stipend. In retumifig from the countiy I passed 
through the grovesof Cinnamon^ which extend near- 
ly a mile in length. Ceylon is believed by some of the 
£a3tems, both Mdiomedans and Hindoos, to have 
been the residence of the first man (for the Hindoos 
have a First Man, and a Garden of Eden, as well us 
the Christians); because it abounds in ^^Trees pl^sant 
to the eyes, and good for food;" and is famous for its 
nre metals and precious stones^ '^Thcre is gold^ 
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bdellium, and the ony^c-stone," The rocky ridge 
which connects this happy island with the main landi 
is called Adam's Bridge; the lofty mountain in die 
middle of the island every where visible, is called 
Adam's Peak: and there is a sepulchre of immense 
length, which they call Abel's Tomb. All these names 
were given many ages before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity from Europe. The Cinnamon trees love a 
sandy soil. The surface of tlie ground appeared to be 
entirely sand. I thought it wonderful that the most 
valuable of all trees should grow in luxuriance in such 
an arid soil without human culture. I compared them 
in my mind to the Ceylon Christians in their present 
state, who are left to flourish by themselves under 
the blessing of heaven, without those external and 
rational aids which have been divinely appointed to 
nourish the Church of Christ." 

''CobmbOy lUhMarchy 1808, 
^*I have conversed with intelligent persons on the 
means of translating the' Scriptures into the Cingalese 
Language. The whole of the New Testament has 
been translated, but only three books of tlie Old 
Testament. But even this portion has been translated 
almost in vain: for there is no supply of books for thei 
use of the people. I reflected with astonishment gsx 
the fact, that there are by computation 500,000 na- 
tives in Ceylon professing Christianity, and that therq 
should not be one complete copy of "the Holy Scrips 
tures in the vernacular tongue. Samuel Tolfry, Esq. 
head of a civil department in Columbo, is a gooQ 
Cingalese scholar, and is now engaged in compihng a 
Cingalese Dictionary. I proposed to him to undertake 
the completion of the Cingalese Version; which i^ 
easily practicable, as there are many learned Cingalese 
Christians in Columbo. He professed himself ready 
to engage in the work, provided he should receive the 
sanction of the government. I mentioned to him what 
had passed in my conversation with General Maitland, 
and his Excellency's favorable sentiments on the sub- 
ject; ^nd added that a correspondence would be im- 
tn^diately commenced with him from Calcutta con- 
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cerning the work, and funds apportioned for the e%-^ 
ecution of it. Alexander Johnstone, Esq. who is now 
in Columbo, has furnished me with his sentiments oa 
the best means of reviving and maintaining the Protes- 
tant interest in Ceylon. Did his professional avoca- 
tions permit, Mr. Johnstone is himself the fit person 
to superintend the translation and printing of the 
Scriptures* It is a proof of the interest which this 
gentleman takes in the progress of Christian knowl- 
edge, that he hath caused Bishop Porteus's Evidences 
of Christianity to be translated into the Cingalese 
tQngue» for distribution among the natives." 



THE MALAYS. 

A NEW empire has been added to Great Britain in the 
East, which may be called her Malay Empire. The 
extensive dominion of the Dutch in the Indian Ocean, 
is devolving upon the English; and it may be expect- 
ed that Bt'itain will soon be mistress of the whole of 
the Malayan ARcmpELAGo. But as we increase 
our territories, we increase our obligations. Our du- 
ties to our Hindoo Empire have been loi^ enough the 
subject of discus^on: let us now turn our attention to 
the obligations which we owe to our Malay Empire. 
We are now about to take possession of islands, 
peopled by numbers of Protestant Christians. For in 
every idand where the Dutch established their govern- 
ment, they endeavored to convert the natives to 
Christianity, and they were successful. Those amongst 
m who would recommend that the evangelization of 
barbarous nations should be deferred ^till a more con- 
venient season,^' will have no opportunity of offering 
the advice in r^ard to some of these islands: for, be- 
hold, the natives are Christians already. They profess 
the religion of the Bible. Ijct it be our endeavor then 
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to do more justice to these our new Protestant aib- 
jects than we have done to the Christians of Ceylon. 
We have less excuse in the present instance, for the 
Malay Scriptures are already translated to our hands. 
What a noble field here opens to the view of the **So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge,^ and of the 
Bible Society! Here there is ample room for a pmsC" 
worthy emulation, and for the utmost exeixjise of their 
benevolent exeitions. One hundred thousand Malay 
Bibles will not sufiice to supply the Malay Christians. 

The Sacred Scriptures were translated by the Dutch, 
into the Eastern Malay;* for that is the general lan- 
guage of their extensive dominions in the Indian Sea. 
But the Eastern Malay is different from the Western 
Malay, or that of Sumatra, In the College of Forfr- 
William, Thomas Jarrct, Esq. of the Honorable Com* 
pany's Civil Sei^vice, was preparing a version of the 
Scriptures in the Western Malay; for which undar- 
taking he was well quafified, having i^ided twelve 
years in Sumatra. When the progress of the Biblical 
translations was interrupted in the College, Mr. Jarret 
prosecuted the work, aftei* liis retui^n to Madras. He 
has had, as an assistant in the de^gn, a learned Malay 
of the rank of Rajah in his own country, who came 
from Sumatra for the purpose. Mr. Jarret has also 
made considerable progress in compiling a copious 
Malay Dictionary, which he commenced before he 
left the island. His labor, it is to be hoped, will not 
be lost to the public; for the Malay Language is daily 
increasing in its importance to the British nation. 

IVince of Wales' Island, or, as it is called by the 
natives, Penang, or Pulo Penang, that is, the island 

• 

♦Acoroplete version of the Malay Bible was published in the Ar»bic 
tiiaracter at Batavia, in 5 vols. 8vo. in 1758, under the direction of Jacob 
Mossel, Governor -Geiicrul of the Dutcli possessions in the East Indies 
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Ptenang, is the capital of our Malay territories, and is 
the proper place for the cultivation of the Malay 
Language, being ^tuated close to the main land of 
Malacca. As there is a College in Bengal for in- 
structing the English in the language of the continent 
of Hindostan, it is equally expedient that there should % 
be an Institution in Penang for the cultivation of the 
Malay Tongue, and of the various dialects of our in- 
<Bular possessions. The Dutch attended to this object 
in the very infancy of their empire. Besides, it i^ 
probable that Penang \nll, in the progress of Eastern 
civilization, become the great emporium of Asiatic^ 
Commerce. Its sudden elevation, is a prc^ostic of 
of its future celebrity. It is situated on what may be 
called, "the high way," in which ships sail from either 
hemisphere; and is the very centre of British naviga- 
tion in the East. The Author resided on this island 
for about a month, and was greatly surprised at the 
variety of languages which are spoken, and at the 
different races of men who present themselves to view J 
in this infant settlement. The merchants are chiefly 
of the Malay, and Indo-Chinese nations. John Shaw, 
Esq. was prosecuting the study of the Eastern Malay 
Language, when I vi^ted the island, and has »nce 
published a considerable portion of a Malay Grammar. 
The author who chiefly claims our notice in regard 
to the Malay r^ons is J. C. Leyden, M. D- Prof&sor 
of Hindostanee in the College of Fort- William. To 
him the learned world is indebted for ^a Dissertation 
on the Languages, and Literature of the Indo-Chinese 
nations," just published in the Asiatic Researches, in 
which he illuminates a very dark subject, and opens a 
new view to Great Britain of her insular possessions 
in Asia. Dr. Leyden takes the lead in this most use- 
iiil .science, in the East, being possessed of vrry rare 
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talents for general Philology, which he has applied at 
most suddenly, and with admirable eflfect, to the Ori- 
ental Languages. If this erudite scholar should pro- 
secute his researches for some years to come, with equal 
assiduity and success, he will promote, in the most ef' 
^fcctual manner, the general civilization of the EaiA by 
opening the way for the future exertions of Christian 
teachers, and preparing them for the study of Ian* 
guages, the names of which are not yet known inSurope. 

Penang, and the jneighboring settlement of Malaiu^ 
are most favorable stations for the study of the various 
dialects of the Malay and Chinese Languages; and 
for pourii^ forth firom the press useful works for tfKJ 
civilization of maritime and Austral A^a. EverjT 
week, boats of different nations are ready to cajry off 
every thing that is printed to their respective reg;ioo9. 
The Author found here a general spirit of inquiry, 8 
communicative disposition, and an unusual thirst for 
knowledge; for the civilities of conunerce have a ten- 
dency to weaken prejudice and superstition among 
barbarous tribes. 

Although the Dutch introduced Christianity on eve- 
ry island where they established a Government, ye* 
the greater part of the Malay islands are involved in 
darkness. The natives are of three genertd casts, 
Pagans, Mahomedans, and Chinese. 'Hie Mahome- 
dans chiefly inhabit the shoi^ and the Pagans the 
interior parts of the islands. The barbarism of the 
interior nations in Sumatra, Borneo, and other isl- 
ands almost exceeds belief. Marsden, in his histoTf of 
Sumatra, had informed us that it was U8ual with the 
natives of the interior, called the Batta tribes, to IdB 
and eat their criminals, and prisoners of war; but the 
^searches of Dr. Leyden have led to the discoveiy 
that they sometimes sacrifice their own relations. 
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*-Tliey themselves declare,'^ says he, ^*that they fre- 
quently eat their o^vti relations when aged and infirm: 
and that not so much to gratify their appetite, as to 
perform a pious ceremony. Thus, when a man be- 
comes infirm and weary of the world, he is^ said to 
invite his own children to eat him in the season wlien 
salt and limes are cheapest. He then ascends a tree, 
round which his friends and offspring assemble, and as 
they shake the tix^. join in a funeral dirge the import 
of which is, *The season is come, the fruit is ripe, and 
it must descend.' The victim descends, and those that 
are nearest and dearest to him deprive him of life, and 
devour his remains in a solemn banquet.'^* 

Tliese cannibals inhabit the interior of the island of 
Sumatra, on the shore of which is the English settle- 
ment, Bencoolen, or Fort-Marlborough. We have 
been settled there for a long period, and trade with 
the inhabitants for their spices. In retiuni for the pep- 
per which the natives give us, it would well become 
our character as a Christian nation, were we now at 
length, to offer them the New Testament. 

Another description of barbarians in the Eastern 
Isles, are the Haraforas, called by the Dutch, the 
Alfoers. • They are to be found in almost all .the larger 
islands. "In tlmr manna's, says Dr. Leyden, the most 
singular feature is the necessity imposed on every per- 
son of, sometime in his life, imbruing his hands in hu- 
man ()lood: and in general, among all their tribes, no 
person is permitted to marry, ^till he can shew the 
skull of a man whom he has slaughtered. They eat 
the flesh of their enemies like the Battas, and drink 
out of their skulls; and the ornaments of their houses 
lire human skulls and teeth."t When the Author 

* Asiatic Retearehct, vol. x« p. 2^- 
flbid. p.2l7. ■ ' 
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was at Pulo Penang, he himself saw a Cliief of the 
Malay tribe Vv'ho had a stafTT, on the head of which 
was a bushy lock of human hair; which he said he 
had cut from the head of his enemy whom he liad 
killed. 

The Author has mentioned the foregoing circum- 
stances to shew what Paganism is in its natural state, 
and to awaken some desire of civilizing a people, who 
are now so accessible to us. Some Philosophers of 
the school of Voltaire and Gibbon, have been extra- 
vagant in their eulogium of man in a state of nature^ 
or in some other state devoid of Chiistianity; and it 
is to be lamented that some Christian waiters have 
tried of late to draw the same picture. But Pagan- 
ism in its best estate, is well described by one line of 
the Poet: 

Monstrum, horrendum, informe, ingcns cut lumen adcmpium. Virc 

No quarter of the globe promises to be more aus- 
picious to Christian Missions than the Malayan Archi- 
pelago In regard to the probable success of our cn- 
dea vol's, the Dutch have already shewn ichat is prac- 
ticable. The natives are of different casts, and are a 
divided people. The communication is easy from 
island to island; our own ships are continually plying 
on their shoies. The China fleets pass through twice 
or oftener every year; and with most of the islands* we 
have intercourse by what is called in India, the coun- 
try ti^e. And now there will be, of course, an Er^- 
lish Government established in each of the conquered 
islands in lieu of the Dutch. 

The Mahomedans found it easy to translate the 
Koran into the languages of Java, and of the Celebes; 
but the Sacred Scriptures ai« not yet translated into 
either of these languages. The proper language of 
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ava is different from the Malay of the city of Bata- 
ia. The language of the Celebes is called the Bugis, 
r Bouguese.* The natives of Celebes are distinguish- 
1 for their vigor of mind and strength of body; and 
re acknowledged to be the first of the Orang Timor, 
r Eastern men. Literatiue was formerly cultivated 
nnong them. Dr. Leyden enumerates fiftj^-three dif- 
irent volumes. "Their songs,'' says he, ••^and roman- 
ijs are famous among all the islands of the East." 
'heir language extends to other islands; for they for- 
lerly carried their conquests beyond the Moluccas, 
lie man who shall first translate the Bible into the 
mguage of the Celebes, will probably be read by as 
lany islanders as have read the ti'anslation of Wick- 
(Te. Let us consider how long these nations have 
aited for Christian instmction, and contemplate the 
ords of the prophecy, ^'The isles shall wait for .HIS 
aw," Is. xlii, 4. 

The facilities for civilizing the Malayan isles are 
Ttainly very great; and these facilities arc our 
rongest encouragement to make the attempt. Both 
\ our translation of the Scriptui-es and in missions to 
le heathen, we should avoid as much as possible 
hat may be called enterprise. Let us follow the 
ith that is easy and secure, and make use of those 
leans which are already afforded to us by Providence, 
hus the most valuable and important translation of 
le Scriptures in the present circumstances, will be 
lat for \Yhich a people are already prepared, such as 
le Malayalim, the Cingalese, and Malay. And the 
lost judiciously planned Missions will be those whei^e 

•Lowl Minto notices in hiB Speech to the College of Fort-William, 
It Thos. Kafilos, Esq. Secretary to tlie Govi mmeni in rriric** of Wftleii' 
and, is employed in compiling a code of Malay Lawb, in the Mal;«r, 
d Bougttvtt Languages. 
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there is a prospect of personal security to the teachcra; 
and where there are, judging from human probabilitiefl, 
the greatest facilities for the conversion of the people. 

THE SYRIAN CHRISTIANS IN INDIA. 

The Syrian Christians inhabit the interior of Travan- 
core and Malabar, in the South of India; and have 
been settled there from the early ages of Christianily. 
The first notices of this ancient people in recent times 
are to be found in the Portuguese histories. When 
Vasco de Gama arrived at Cocliin on the coast of 
Malabar, in the year 1503, he saw the sceptre of the 
Christian King; for the Sjrian Christians had former- 
ly regal power in Malay-ala.* The name or title of 
their last King was Beliarte; and he dying without 
issue^ the dominion devolved on the King of Cochin 
jmd Diampcr. 

When ihe Portuguese anwed, they were agreeably 
surprised to find upwards of a hundred Christian 
Churches on the coast of Malabar. But when they 
became acquainted with the purity and simplicity of 
their worship, they were offended. "These Churches," 
sud the Portuguese, "belong to the Pope." "Who is 
the Pope," said the natives, "we never heard of him." 
The Europeaa priests were yet more alarmed, when 
they found that these Hindoo Christians maintained 
the order and discipline of a regular Church under 
Episcopal Jurisdiction: and that, for 1300 years 
past, they had enjoyed a succession of Bishops 
appointed by the Patriarch of Antioch, "We," said 

*Mabyala is the proper name for the whole country of Trarancorf 
and Malahar, comprehending the territory between the mountains and 
the sea, from Cape Comorin to Cape Illi or Dilly. The language of 
these extensive regions is called Malayalim, and sometiiitcs Malabar. 
yfe ^hall use the word Malabar, as being of easier pronunciation. 
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they, "are of the true faith, whatever you from the 
West may be; for we come from the place where 
the followers of Christ were first called Christians.'^ 

When the power of the Poiluguese became suffi- 
cient for their purpose, they invaded these tranquil 
Churches, seized some of the Clei^, and devoted 
them to the death of heretics. Then the inhabitants 
heard for the first time that there was a place called 
the InquisUian; and that its fires had been lately light- 
ed at Goa, near their own land. But the Portuguese, 
finding that the people were resolute in defending 
their ancient faith, b^an to try more conciliatory 
measures. They seized the Syrian Bishop Mar 
Joseph, and sent him prisoner to Lisbon: and then 
convened a Synod at one of the Syrian Churches 
called Diampcr, near Cochin, at which the Romish 
Archbishop Menezes presided. At this compulsory 
Synod, 150 of the Syrian Clergy appeared. They 
were accused of the following practices and opinions: 
^That they had mari'ied wives; that they owned but 
two Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord's Supper; that 
they neither invoked Saints, nor worshipped Images, 
nor believed in Purgatory: and that they had no oth- 
er orders or names of dignity in the Churchy than 
Bishop, Priest, and Deacon.'' These tenets they were 
called on to abjure, or to suf&r suspension from all 
Church benefices. It was also decreed that all the 
Syrian books on Ecclesiastical subjects that could be 
found, should be burned; "in order," said the In- 
quisitors, "that no pretended apostolical monuments 
may remain." 

The Churches on the sea-coast were thus com- 
pelled to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope: 
but they refused to pray in Latin, and insisted on re- 
taining their own language and litui^. This point 
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they said they would only ^ve up with their lives. 
The Pope compromised with them: Menezes purged 
their litui^ of its errors: and they retain their Syriac 
Lar^uage, and have a Syriac College unto this day. 
These are called the Syro-Roman Churches, and are 
principally situated on the sea-coast. 

The Churches in the interior would not yield to 
Rome. After a show of submission for a little while, 
they proclaimed eternal war against the Inquisition; 
they hid their books, fled occasionally to the moun- 
tains, and sought the protection of the Native Princes, 
who had always been proud of their alliance. 

Two centuries had elapsed without any particular 
information concerning the Syrian Christians in the 
interior of India. It was doubted by many whether 
they e^dsted at all; but if they did exist, it was thought 
probable that they must possess some interesting docu- 
ments of Christian antiquity. The Author conceived 
the design of visiting them, if practicable, in his tour 
tliroi^h Hindostan. He presented a short memoir 
on the subject in 1805, to Marquis Wcllesley, then 
Governor General of India; who was pleased to give 
orders that every facility should be afforded to him in 
the prosecution of lus inquiries. About a year after 
that Nobleman had left India, the Author proceeded 
on his Tour. It was necessary that he should visit 
fii*st the Court of the Rajah of Travancore, in whose 
dominions the Syrian Chiustians resided, that he might 
obtain permission to pass to their country. • The two 
chief objects which he proposed to himself in explor- 
ing the state of this ancient people, were these: First, 
to investigate their literature and history, and to col- 
lect Biblical manuscripts. Secondly, if he should find 
them to be an intelligent people, and well acquainted 
M'ith the Syriac Scriptures, to endeavor to makQ them 
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itistniments of illuminating the Southern part of India, 
by engaging them in translating their Scriptures into 
the Native Languages. He had reason to believe 
that this had not yet been done; and he was prepared 
not to wonder at the delay, by the reflection how 
long it was before his own countrymen began to think 
it their duty to make versions of the Saiptures, for 
the use of other nations. 

''Palace of Travancwe, \9th Oct. 1806. 
"I have now been a week at the Palace of Trivand- 
uram, where ihe Rajah resides. A letter of introduc- 
tion from Lieut. Colonel Macaulay, the British Resi- 
dent at Travancore, procured me a proper reception. 
At my first audience His Highness was very inquisi- 
tive as to the objects of my journey. As I had ser- 
vants with me of different casts and languages, it* was 
very easy for the Brahmins to discover every particular 
they might wish to know, in rerard to my profession, 
pursuits, and manner of life. When I told the Rajah 
that the Syrian Christians were supposed to be of the 
same religion with the English, he said he thought that 
could not be the case, else he muftt have heard it before; 
if however it was so, he considered my desire to visit 
them as being very reasonable. I assured His High- 
ness that their Shaster and ours was the same; and 
shewed him a Syriac New Testament which I had at 
hand. The book being bound and gilt after the European 
manner, the Rajah shook his head, and said he was sure 
there was not a native in his dominions who could read 
that book. I observed that this would be proved in a 
few days. The Dewan (or Prime Minister) thought 
the character something like what he had seen some- 
times in the houses of the Sooriani. The Rajah said 
he would afford me every facility for my journey in his 
power. He put an emerald ring on my finger, as a 
mark of his friendship, and to secure me respect in 
passing through his countr}'; and he directed his De- 
wan to send proper persons with me as guides. 
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. "I requested that the Rajah would be pleased to pre-* 
jscnt a Catalogue of all the Hindoo Manuscripts in tlic 
Temples of Travancorc to the College of Fort- William 
in Bengal- The Brahmins were very averse to this; 
but when I shewed the Rajah the catalogues of the 
books in the Temples of Tanjore, given by tlie Rajah of 
Tanjore, and those of the Temple of Remisseram, giv- 
en me by order of the Rannie (or Queen) of RaroiHd; 
he desired it might be done: and orders have been sent 
the Hindoo College of Trichoor for that purpose."* 

^^Chinganoor; a Cliurch of the Syrian Christiam^ 

Nov. 10th, 1806. 

**From the palace of Travancore I proceeded to 
Mavely-car, ^nd thence to the hills at the bottom of the 
high Ghauts .which divide the Carnatic from Malay-ah. 
The face of the country in general in the vicinity of the 
mountains, exhibits a varied scene of hill and dale, and 
winding streams. These streams fall from the moun- 
tains, and preserve the vallies in perpetual verdure. 
The woods produce pepper, cardamoms, and cassia, or 
common cinnamon; also frankincense and other aro- 
matic gums. What adds much to the grandeur of the 
scenery in this country.is, that the adjacent mountains of 
Travancore are not barren^ but are covered with forests 
of teak wood; the Indian oak, producing, it is said, the 
largest timber in the world. 

"The first view of the Christian Churches in this se- 
questered region of Hindostan, connected with the idea 
of their tranquil duration for so many ages, cannot fail 
to excite pleasing emotions in the mind of the beholder. 
The form of the oldest buildings is not unlike that of 
some of the old Parish Churches in England; the style 
of building in both being of Saracenic origin. They 
have sloping roofs, pointed arch windows, and buttresses 
supporting the walls. The beams of the roof being 
exposed to view are ornamented; and the ceiling of the 
choir and altar is circular and fretted. In the Cathe- 

• These three Cataloj^cs, tog^ethcr vriUi Uiat of Uie Rajah of Cochin, 
which the Author procured afterwards, are now deposited In the CoHeje 
of Fort'William»and probably contain all the Hindoo literature of the 
South of India. * 
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I Churches, the shrines of the deceased bishops are 
:ed on each side of the altar. Most of the Churches 
built of a reddish stone squared and polished at the 
rry; and are of durable construction, the front 
1 of the largest edifices being six feet thick. The 
Is of the Churches are cast in the founderies of the 
ntry: some of them arc of large dimensions,. and 
e inscriptions in Syriac and Malay-alim. In ap- 
aching a town in the evening, I once heard the 
nd of the bells among the hills; a circumstance 
:ch made me forget for a moment that I was in Hin- 
tun, and reminded me of another countr}% 
^The first Syrian Cliurch which I saw was at Mave- 
ir: but the Sjrrians here arc in tlie vicinity of th& 
(nish Christians; and are not so simple in their man- 
s as those nearer the mountains. They had been 
rn visited by Romish emissaries in former times: and 
/ at first suspected that I belonged to that commun- 
They had heard of the English, but strangely 
posed that they belonged to the Church of the ^pe 
he West. They had been so litde accustomed to 
a firiend, that they could not believe that I was come 
1 any friendly purpose. Added to this, I had some 
mssions with a most intelligent priest, in regard to 
original language of the Four Gospels, which he 
ntained to be Syriac; and they suspected > from the 
iplexion of my argument, that I wished to weaken 
evidences for their antiquity.* Soon however the 

'Yoa concede," said tlie Syrian, "that our Savior spoke in our Ian- 
«; how do you know it?" From Syriac expressions in tlie Greek 
»el8. It appears that he spoke Syriac when he walked by the way 
iphatha), and when he sat in the house (Talitha Cumi), and when 
as upon Uie c^ss (Eli, £li, lama sabachthani). The S>Tians were 
ed when they heard that we had got their language in our English 
B. The priest observed that these last were not the exact words. 
Ail, Ail, iamono sabachthani.' I answered that the word must have 
very like Eli, for one aaid <'He calleth for £Ha».** ^True, said he, 
tt it was more likely to be Jilt AH (pronounced 11 or Eel) for Sil or 
, is old Syriac for Vinegar; and one thought he wanted Vinegar, and 
immediately a sponge with U* But our Savior did not want the 
cated drink as they supposed. But, added he, if the parables and 
lurses of our Lord were in Syiiac, and the people of Jerusalem corn- 
er used it, is it not marvellous that his Disciples did not record hit 
lies in th« Syriac Language; and that tdey should have recourse to 
Greeks' I observed that the Gospel was for the world, and the 
k was then the universid language, and therefore Protidence telcc^- 

20 
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gloom and suspicion subsided; they gave me the right 
hand of fellowship, in the primitive manner; and one of 
their number was deputed to accompany me to the 
Churches in the interior. 

"When we were approaching the Church of Chinga- 
noor, we met one of the Cassanarsy or Syrian Cleigy. 
He was dressed in a white loose vestment with a cap 
of red silk hanging down behind. Being informed wIk> 
he was, I said to him in the Syriac Language, Teace 
be unto you.' He was surprised at the salutation; but 
immediately answered, *Tbe God of peace be with you.* 
He accosted the Rajah's servants in the language of the 
country to know who I was; and immediately returned 
to the village to announce our approach. When wc 
arrived I was received at the door of thje Church by 
three Kasheeshas^ that is, Presbyters, or Priests, who 
were habited in like manner, in white vestments. Their 
names were Jesu, Zecharias, and Urias, which they 
wrote down in my Journal, each of them adding to his 
name the title of Kasheesha. There were also present 
two ShumshanaSj or Deacons. The elder Priest was a 
very intelligent man, of reverend appearance, having a 
long white beard, and of an affable and engaging de* 
portment. The three principal Christians, or lay elders 
belonging to the Church, were named Abraham, Tho- 
ma, and Alexandros. After some conversation with 
my attendants they received me with confidence and 
affection; and the people of the neighboring villages 
came round, women as well as men. The sight of the 
WOMEN assured me that I was once more (after along 
absence from England) in a Christian country. For 

ed it. ''It is very probable, said he, that the Gospels were translated 
immediately afterwards into Greek, as into other languages; but surely 
there must have been a S}Tiac original. The poor people in Jerusakm 
could not read Greek. Had they no record in their hands, of Christ*! 
parables which they had heard, and of his sublime discourses recorded 
by St« John, after his ascension?*' I acknowledged that it was generally 
belicTed by the learned that the Gospel of St. Matthew was written uri- 

finally in Syriac. "So you admit St. Matthew? You may as well admit 
t. John. Or was one Gospel enough for the inhabiunts of Jerusalenif" 
I contended that there were many Greek and Roman words in their own 
Syriac Gospels. "True," said he, "Roman words for Roman thinn." 
'J'hcy wished however to see some of these words. The discussion after- 
wards, particularly in reference to the Gospel of St. Luke, was nore in 
jny favor. 
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the Hindoo women, and the Mahomedan women, and 
in short, all women who are not Christians are account* 
ed by the men an inferior race; and, in general, are con* 
fined to the house for life, like irrational creatures. In 
every countenance now before me I thought I could 
discover the intelligence of Christianity. But at the 
same time, I perceived, all around, symptoms of pov* 
erty and political depression. In the Churches, and in 
the people, there was the air of fallen greatness. I said 
to the senior Priest, * You appear to me like a people 
who have known better days.* 'It is even so,* said he. 
'We are in a degenerate state compared with our fore- 
fathers.' He noticed that there were t^vo causes of 
their present decay. * About 300 years ago an enemy 
came from th^ West bearing the name of Christ, but 
armed with the Inquisition: and compelled us to seek 
the protection of the native Princes. And the native 
Princes have kept us in a state of depression ever since. 
They indeed recognize our ancient personal privileges, 
for we rank in general next to the JVairsj the nobility 
of the country; but they have encroached by degrees 
on our property, till we have been reduced to the hum- 
ble state in which you find us. The glory of our 
Church has passed away; but we hope your nation will 
revive it again.* I observed that Hhe glory of a Church 
could never die, if it preserved the Bible.* * We have 
preserved the Bible,* said he; *the Hindoo Princes never 
touched our liberty of conscience. We were formerly 
on a footing with them in political power; and they res- 
pect our religion. We have also converts fi-om time to 
time; but, in this Christian duty we are not so active 
as we once were; besides it is not so creditable now to 
become Christian, in our low estate.' He then pointed 
out to me a Namboory Brahmin, (that is, a Brahmin of 
the highest cast) who had lately become a Christian, 
and assumed the white vestment of a Syrian Priest. 
*The learning too of the Bible,* he added, *i» in a low 
state amongst us. Our copies are few in number; and 
that number is diminishing instead of increasing; and 
the writing out a whole copy of the Sacred Scriptures 
is a great labor ,^ where there is no profit and little piety .' 
I then produced a printed copy of the $>Tiac New Tes- 
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iament. There was not one of them who had ever sees 
a printed copy before. They admired it much; and 
every Priest, as it came into his hands, began to read a 
portion, which he did fluently, while the women came 
round to hear. I asked the old Priest whether I should 
send them some copies from Europe. 'They would be 
worth their weight in silver,' said he. He asked me 
whether the Old Testament was printed in Sjrriac, as 
well as the New. I told him it was, but I had not a 
copy. They professed an earnest desire to obtain some 
copies of the whole Syriac Bible; and asked whether it 
would be practicable to obtain one copy for every 
Church. 'I must confess to you,' said Zecharias, Hhat 
we have very few copies of the prophetical Scriptures 
in the Church. Our Church languishes for want oi the 
Scriptures.' But he added, 'the language that is most 
in use among the people is the Malayalim, (or Malabar) 
the vernacular language of die country. The Syriac is 
now only the learned language, and the language of the 
Church: but we generally expound the Scriptures to 
the people in the vernacular tongue.' 

''1 then entered on the subject of the translation of 
the Scriptures. He said 'a version could be made with 
critical accuracy; for there were many of the Syrian 
Clergy who were perfect masters of both languages^ 
having spoken them from their infancy. But,' said he, 
'our Bishop will rejoice to see you, and to discourse 
with you on this and other subjects.' I told them that 
if a translation could be prepared, I should be able to 
get it printed, and to distribute copies among their fifty- 
five Churches at a small price. 'That indeed would 
give joy,' said old Abraham. There was here a mur- 
mur of satisfaction among the people. If I understand 
you right, said I, the greatest blessing the English 
Church can bestow upon you, is the Bible. 'It is so,* 
said he. 'And what is the next greatest,' said I. 'Some 
freedom and personal consequence as a people.' By 
which he lAeant political liberty. 'We are here in 
bondage, like Israel in Egypt.' I observed diat the 
English nation would doubtless recognize a nation of 
fellow-Christians; and would be happy to interest itself 
in their behalfi as far as our political relation with the 
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Prince of the country would permit. They wished to 
know what were the principles df the English Govern- 
ment, civil and religious. I answered that our Govern- 
ment might be said to be founded generally on the prin« 
ciples of the Bible. ^Ah/ said old Zecharias, Hhat must 
be a glorious Government which is founded on the prio* 
ciples of the Bible.' The Priests then desired I woula 
give them some account of the History of the English 
nation^ and of our secession from their enemy the 
Church of Rome. And in return, I requested they 
would give me some account of their history. My 
communications with the Syrians are rendeied very 
easy, by means of an Interpreter whom I brou&'ht witn 
me all the way from the Tanjore country. He b a 
Hindoo by descent, but is an intelligent Christian, and 
was a pupil and catechist of the late Mr. Swartz. The 
Rev. Mr. KohlofF recommended him to me. He form- 
erly lived in Travancore, and is well acquainted with 
the vernacular tongue. He also reads and writes Eng- 
lish very well, and is as much interested in favor of the 
Syrian Christians as I myself. Besides Mr. Swartz'g 
catechist, there are two natives of Travancore here, who 
speak the Hindostanee Language, which is familiar to 
me. My knowledge of the Syriac is sufficient to refer 
to texts of Scriptures; but I do not well understand, the 
pronunciation of the Syrians. I hope to be better ac- 
quainted with their language before I leave the country.'' 

""Rrnnid, a Sffrian Clmrch, Nov. I2th, 1806. 
^^This Church is built upon a rocky hill on the banks 
of the river; and is the most remote of all the Churches 
in this quarter. The two Kusheeshas here are Lucas 
and Mauai (Luke and Matthew.) The chief Lay 
members are Abraham, Georgius, Thoma, and Philip* 
pus. Some of the Priests accompany me from Church 
to Church. I have now visited eight Churches, and 
scarcely believe sometimes that I am in the land of the 
Hindoos; only that I now and then see a Hindoo temple 
on the banks of the river. I observed that the bells of 
most of the Churches are within the building, and not 
in. a tower. The reason they said was this. When a 
Hindoo temple happens to be near a Church| the Hin* 
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doos do not like the bell to sound loud, for they say it 
frightens their God. I perceive that the Syrian Chris- 
tians assimilate much to the Hindoos in the practice of 
frequent ablutions for health and cleanlinesSi and in the 
use of vegetables and light food. 

"I attended divine service on the Sunday. Their 
Liturgy is that which was former^ used in the Churches 
of the Patriarch of Antioch. During the prayers, there 
were intervals of silence: the Priest praying in a low 
voice, and every man praying for himself. These silent 
intervals add much to the solemnity and appearance of 
devotion. They use incense in the Churches, it grows 
in the woods around them; and contributes much, they 
say, to health, and to the warmth and comfort of the 
Church, during the cold and rainy season of the year. 
At the conclusion of the service, a ceremony takes place 
which pleased me much. The Priest (or Bishop, if he 
be present) comes forward, and all the people pass 
by him as they go out, receiving his benediction 
individually. If any man has been guilty of any 
immorality, he does not receive the blessing; and 
this, in their primitive and patriarchal state, is ac- 
counted a severe punishment. Instruction by preach- 
ing is little in use among them now. Many of the 
old men lamented the decay of piety, and religious 
knowledge; and spoke with pleasure of the reconi ci 
ancient times. They have some ceremonies nearly al- 
lied to those of the Greek Church. Here, as in all 
Churches in a state of decline, there is too much forihal- 
ity in the worship. But they have the Bible and a 
scriptural Liturgy; and these will savea Church in the 
worst of times. These may preserve the spark and life 
of religion, though the flame be out. And as there were 
but few copies of the Bible among the Syrians (for ev- 
ery copy was transcribed with the pen) it is highly 
probable that, if they had not enjoyed the advantage of 
the daily prayers, and daily portions of Scripture in their 
Liturgy, there would have been in the revolution of 
ages, no vestige of Christianity left among them,* 

•In a nation like ours, overflowing with knowledge, men ape not 

^ always in circumstances to perceive the vaUie of a scriptural Liturgy, 

Wtien Clirlstians arc wcU taught, they think they want something bet* 
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^*The doctrines of the Syrian Christians are few in 
number, but pure, and agree in essential points with 
those of the Church of England: so that, although 
the body of the Church appears to be ignorant, and 
formal, and dead, there are individuals who are alive 
to righteousness, who are distinguished from the rest 
by their purity of life, and are sometimes censured for 
too rigid a piety. In every Church, and in many of 
the private houses, there are manuscripts in the Syriac 
Language: and I have been successful in procuring 
some old and valuable copies of the Scriptures and 
other books, written in different ages and in different 
characters.'' 

^Cande-nadj a Church of the Syrian Christians^ 

November^, 1806. 

"This is the residence of Mar Dionysius, the 
Metropolitan of the Syrian Church. A great number 
of the Priests from the other Churches had assembled 
by desire of the Bishop, before my arrival. The 
Bishop resides in a building attached to the Church. 
I Mms much struck with his first appearance. He was 
dressed in a vestment of dark red silk; a large golden 
cross hung from his neck, and his venerable beard 
reached below his girdle. Such, thought I, was the 
appearance of Chrysostom in the fourth century. On 
public occasions, he wears the Episcopal mitre, and a 
muslin robe is thrown over his under garment; and 
in his hand he bears the crosier, or pastoral staff. He 
is a man of highly respectable character in his Church, 
eminent for his piety, and for the attention he devotes 
to his sacred functions. I found him to be far superior 
in general learning to any of his clergy whom I had 
yet seen. He told me that all my conversations with 

ter. But the young and the ignorant, ^o form a g^eat proportion of 
the communityy are edified by a little plain instruction frequently repeat* 
ed. A small Church or Sect may do without a form for a while. But a 
national Liturgy is that which preserves a relic of the true faiih among 
the people in a large Empire, when the Priests leave their articlbs 
and their coicFESsioicsof faith. Woe to the declining Church which 
hath no Gospel Liturg}'! Witness the Presbyterians in the West of 
England, and some other sects, who are said to have become Arians and 
Socinians to a man. The Puritans of a former age did not li>*e long 
enough to see the \i%f. of an evangelical Formulary. 
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his Priests since my arrival in the country had been 
communicated to him. *^You have come»" said he, 
*^to visit a declining Church, and I am now an old 
man: but the hopes of its seeing better days cheer my 
old age, though I may not live to see them.'' I sub- 
mitted to the Bishop my wishes in regard to the 
translation and printing of the Holy Scriptures. "I 
have already fully considered the subject," said he, 
^^and have determmed to superintend the work myself, 
and to call the most learned of my clergy to my ^d. 
It is a work which will illuminate these dark regicHis, 
and God will give it his blessing." I was much pleas- 
ed when I heard this pious resolution of the venerabk 
man; for I had now ascertained that there are upwards 
of 200,000 Christians in the south of India, besides 
the Syrians who speak the Malabar Language. The 
next subject of importance in my mind, was the cd« 
lection of useful manuscripts in the Chaldaic and Syriac 
Languages; and the Bishop was pleased to say diat he 
would assist my inquiries and add to my collection. 
He descanted with great satisfaction on the hope of 
seeing printed Syriac Bibles from England; and said 
they would be ^^a treasure to his Church." 

^^Cande-nady 24dh November, 1806. 
^^Sincc my coming amongst this people, I had cher- 
ished the hope that they might be one day united with 
the Church of England. When I reflected on the im* 
mense power of the Romish Church in India, and on 
our inability to withstand its influence, alone, it appear- 
ed to be an object of great consequence to secure the 
aid and co-operation of the Syrian Church, and the 
sanction of its antiquity in the East. I thought it 
might be serviceable, at least, to lay such a foundation 
by the discussion of the subject, as our Church might 
act upon hereafter, if she should think it expedient. 
I was afraid to mention the subject to the Bishop at our 
first interview; but he himself intimated that he would 
be glad I would communicate freely upon it with two 
of his clergy. I had hitherto observed somewhat of a 
reserve in those with whom I had conversed on this 
matter: and now the cause was explained* The 
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Bishop's chaplains confessed to me that they had doubts 
as to the purity of Englisih Ordination. **TheEnglish,'' 
said they, '^may be a warlike and great people; but 
their Church, by your own account, is but of recent 
origin. Whence do you derive your Ordination?** 
From Rome. "You derive it from a Church which is 
our ancient enemy, and with which we would never 
unite." They acknowledged that there might be sal- 
vation in every Church where "the name of Christ was 
named;" but in the question of an union, it was to 
be considered that they had existed a pure Church of 
Christ from the earliest ages; that if there was such a 
thing in the world as Ordination by the laying on of 
hands, in succession from the Apostles, it was probable 
that they possessed it; that there was no record of 
history or tradition to impeach their claim. I observed 
that there was reason to believe that the same Ordina- 
tion had descended from the Apostles to the Church of 
Rome. "It might be so: but that Church had departed 
from the faith." I answered that the impurity of the 
channel had not corrupted the ordinance itself, or invali- 
dated the legitimacy of the imposition of hands; any 
more than the wickedness of a High Priest in Israel 
could disqualify his successors. The Church of 
England assumed that she derived Apostolical Ordinal 
tion through the Church of Rome, as she might have 
derived it through the Church of Antioch. I did not 
consider that the Church of England was entitled to 
reckon her Ordination to be higher or more sacred 
than that of the Syrian Church. This was the point 
upon which they wished me to be explicit. They ex* 
pected that in any official negociation on this subject, 
the antiquity and purity of Syrian Ordination should be 
expressly admitted. 

"Our conversation was reported to the Bishop. He 
wished me to state the advantages of an Union. One ad- 
vantage would be, I observed, that English Clergymen, 
or rather Missionaries ordained by the Church of Eng« 
land, might be permitted hereafter to preach in the nu- 
merous Churches of the Syrians in India, and aid them 
in the promulgation of pure religion, against the pre^ 
ponderating and increasing influence of the Romish 

21 
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Church; And again, That OrdinaticHi by the Syrian 
Bishop might qualify for preaching in the English 
Churches in India; for we had an immense Empire in 
Hindostan, but few Preachers: and of these few scarce- 
ly any could Preach in the native languages. The 
Bishop said, '^I would sacrifice much for such an 
Union; only let me not be called to compromise any 
thing of the dignity and purity of our Church." I toil 
him, we did not wish to degrade, we would rather protect 
and defend it. All must confess that it was Christ's 
Church in the midst of a heathen land. The Church 
of England would be happy to promote its welfare, to 
revive its spirit, and to use it as an instrument of future 
good in the midst of her own Empire. I took this oc- 
casion to observe that there were some rites and prac- 
tices in the Syrian Church, which our Church might 
consider objectionable or nugatory. The Bishc^ 
confessed that some customs had been introduced du- 
ring their decline in the latter centuries, which had no 
necessary connexion with the constitution of the 
Church, and might be removed without inconvenience. 
He asked whether I had authority from my own 
Church to make any proposition to him. I answered 
that I had not: that my own Church scarcely knew that 
the Syrian Church existed: but I could anticipate the 
wishes and purposes of good men. He thought it 
strange that there was no Bishop in India to superintend 
so large an Empire; and said he did not perfectly com- 
prehend our ecclesiastical principles. I told him that 
we had sent Bishops to other countries; but that our 
Indian Empire was yet in its infancy. Next day, the 
Bishop, after conferring with his clergy on the subject, 
returned an answer in writing to the following effect; 
^^That an union with the English Church, or, at least, 
such a connexion as should appear to both Churches 
practicable and expedient, would be a happy event and 
favorable to the advancement of Religion in India." 
In making this communication, he used his official de- 
signation, ^*Mar Dionysius, Metropolitan of Malabar." 
I asked the Bishop if he would permit two of the young 
Cassanars to gO to England to finish their cducatbxi, 
and then return to India. He said he should be yerv 
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happy to give his permission, if any should be found 
who were willing to go. I have accordingly made the 
offer to two youths of good abilities, who are well 
skilled in the Syriac Language." 

""Cmde-nad, 25th Nm. 
"The Bishop was desirous to know something oF the 
other Churches which had separated from Rome. I 
was ashamed to tell him how many they were. I men- 
tiohed that there was a Kasheesha or Presbyter Church in 
our own kingdom, in which every Kasheesha was equal 
to another. "Are there no SfdmshanasP^ (Deacons in 
holy orders.) None. "And what, is there nobody to 
overlook the Kasheeshas?'' Not one. "There must 
be something imperfect Acre,'* said he.* This led to 
the mention of the different sects. Those which most in- 
terested him were the Quakers and Baptists. He said 
it was an imposing idea to wash the body with water, 
to begin a new life. He asked whether they were bap- 
tized again every time they relapsed into sin and known 
apostasy. "Are there good men among these sects?'* 
Excellent men almost in all. "I see it is with you as 
it was in the first ages; new sects were produced by 
true piety, but it was piety founded on i^orance. But 
do not good men in these sects relax a litde when they 
grow old?" Yes, they speak in general less frequently 
and less dogmatically of their peculiar forms when they 
are old: one reason of which is, that the smaller sects, 
who are, for the most part, poor, generally acquire their 
competence of learning in advanced life. We next 
had some conversation concerning forms of worship; 
whether Christ intended that his Church should have 
the same form under the burning line, and in a country 
of frost and snow." 

* It is proper to state fur the satisfaction of those who may differ in 
opinion vfhh the venerable Bishop, that in the Syriac translation of the 
New Testament, there is no proper word for Bishop other than KathtC' 
sha- Tlie words Kasheesha and Shumshana, or properly Me^shumshana, 
are the two terms for the two orders of Bishop and Deacon in the third 
chapter of 1st Timothy. The terms Efiiseopot and Methropolita have 
been introduced into the Syrian Church irom the Greek. The Bishop 
seemed to be more suiprised at the striking out the sacred order cu* 
Deacon, than at Uic not finding the order of a superintending' Priest or 
Bishop. 
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''UdiampeTj Dec. 1806. 

**Froin Cande-nad I returned to the sea-coast to visit 
Lieut. Colonel Macaulay, the British Resident in Tra- 
vancore. He is at present on the island of Bal-gattjr, 
called by the natives the Pepper Jungle. I have deriv- 
ed much valuable information from this intelligent offi^ . 
cer, who possesses a better knowledge of the South of 
India, than I suppose, any other European. He is a 
gentleman of a highly cultivated mind, of much various 
learning, and master of several languages. To these 
attainments he adds a quality which does not always 
accompany them. He is the friend of Christianity. 
After residing with him a few days, he accompanied me 
in a Tour to the interior. We first visited Udiamper, 
or as it is called by the Portuguese writers, Diamper. 
This was formerly the residence of Beliarte, King of 
the Christians; and here is the S^Tian Church at which 
Archbishop Menezes from Goa, convened the Synod 
of the Syrian Clergy in 1599, when he burned the Sy- 
riac and Chaldaic books. The Syrians report, that 
while the Hames ascended, he went round the Church 
in procession, chaunting a song of triumph. 

•*FromUdiamper,Colonel Macavilay accompanied mc 
to Cande-nad, to visit the Syrian Bishop a second time. 
He told us he had commenced the translation of the 
Scriptures. He was rather indisposed, and said he felt the 
infirmities of advanced years, his age being now seventy- 
eight. I promised to see him once mor^ before Heft 
the country." 

''Cranganarej 9th Dec, 1806. 
^^This is that celebrated place of Christian antiquity 
where the apostle Thomas is said to have landed, when 
he first arrived in India from Aden in Arabia. There 
was formerly a town and fort at Cranganore, the Por- 
tuguese having once thought of making it the emporium 
of their commerce in India; but both are now in ruins. 
There is however one substantial relic of its greatness. 
There is an Archbishop of Cranganore, and subject to 
him there are forly-five Churches; many of which I 
entered. In some of them the worship is conducted 
with as much decorum as in tl^c Romish Churches of 
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Western Ireland. Not far from Cranganore is the town 
3f Paroor, where there is an ancient Syrian Church, 
^vhich bears the name of the Apostle Thomas. It is 
supposed to be the oldest in Malabar, and is still used 
for Divine Service. I took a drawing of it. The 
tradition among the Syrians is, that the Apostle conti- 
lued at this place for a time, before he went to preach 
It Melapoor and St. Thomas's Mount, on the coast of 
Coromandel, where he was put to death. The fact is 
:ertainly of litde consequence; but I am satisfied that 
we have as good authority for believing that the Apostle 
Thomas died in India, as that the Apostle Peter died at 
Rome. 

''Verapoll Dec. 1806. 

**This is the residence of Bishop Raymondo, the 
Pope's Apostolic Vicar in Malabar. There is a Col- 
lege here for the sacerdotal office, in which the Students 
[from ten to twenty in number) are instructed in the 
Latin and Syriac Languages. At Pulingunna tliere 
is another College, in which the Syriac alone is taught. 
Here I counted twelve Students. The Apostolic Vicar 
superintends sixty-four Churches; exclusive of the 
Forty.five governed by the Archbishop of Cranganore, 
and exclusive of the large Dioceses of the Bishops of 
Cochin and of Quilon, whose Churches extend to Cape 
Comorin, and are visible from the sea. ITie view of 
this assemblage of Christian congregations excited in 
my mind mingled sensations of pleasure and regret; of 
pleasure to think that so many of the Hindoos had been 
rescued from the idolatry of Brahma, and its criminal 
worship; and of regret when I reflected that there was 
not to be found among tlie whole body, one copy of 
the Holy Bible. 

"The Apostolic Vicar is an Italian, and corresponds 
with the Society *de propaganda Fide.^ He is a man 
of liberal manners, and gave me free access to the 
archives of Verapoli, which are upwards of two cen- 
turies old. In the library I found many volumes mark* 
ed 'Liber hereticus prohibitus.' Every step I take in 
Christian India, I meet with a memento of die Inquisi- 
tion. The ^[K)stolic^l Yicar, however, does not ac- 
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knowledge its authority, and places himself under Bri- 
tish protection. He spoke of the Inquisition with just 
indignation, and, in the presence of the British Resi* 
dent, called it *a horrid Tribunal.' I asked him whe- 
ther he thought I might with safety visit the Inquisi- 
tion, when I sailed past Goa; there being at this time 
a British force in its vicinity. It asserted a personal 
jurisdiction over natives who were now British sub- 
jects: and it was proper the English Government should 
know something of its present state. The Bishop 
answered, ^I do not know what you might do, under the 
protection of a British force; but I should not like 
(smiling, and pressing his capacious sides,) to trust mj/ 
body in their hands.' 

^^ We then had some conversation on the subject of 
giving the Scriptures to the native Roman Catnolics. 
I had heaid before, that the Bishop was by no means 
hostile to the measure. I told him that I should pro- 
bably find the means of translating the Scriptures into 
the Malabar Language, and wished to know whether 
be had any objection to this mode of illuminadng the 
ignorant minds of the native Christians. He said he 
had none. I visited the Bishop two or three times af- 
terwards. At our last interview he said, *I have been 
thinking of the good gift you are meditating for the 
native Christians; but believe me, the Inquisition vnH 
endeavor to counteract your purposes by every means 
in their power. I afterwards conversed with an intelli- 
gent native Priest, who was well acquainted with the 
state and character of the Christians, and asked him 
whether he thought they would be happy to obtain die 
Scriptures? 'Yes,' answered he, ^ those who have heard 
of them.^ I asked if he had got a Bible himself? *No^' 
he said; 'but he had seen one at Goa.' " 

^Angamalee, a Syrian Town^ containiTtg Thrte 

Churches, January y 1807. 
''I have penetrated once more inland, to visit the Sy- 
rian Churches. At the town of Cenotta^ I was sur- 
prised to meet with Jews and Christians in the same 
street. The Jews led me first to their Synagogue^ and 
allowed me to take away some manuscripts for money. 
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The Syrian Christians then conducted me to their 
ancient Church. I afterwards sat down on an eminence 
above the town, to contemplate this interesting specta- 
cle; a Jewish Synagogue, and a Christian Church, 
standing over against each other; exhibiting, as it 
were, during many revolving ages, the Law and the 
Gospel to the view of the heathen people. 

"Angamalee is one of the most remote of the Syrian 
towns in this direction, and is situated on a hi^h land* 
This was once the residence of tlie Syrian Bishop. 
The inhabitants told me, that when Tippoo Sultan in« 
vaded Travancore, a detachment of his Cavaliy pene- 
trated to Angamalee, where they expected to fiad great 
wealth, from its ancient fame. Being Mahonedans, 
they expressed their abhorrence of the Christian reli- 
gion, by destroying one of the lesser Churches, and 
stabling their horses in the great Church. In this place 
I have found a good many valuable manuscripts. I 
had been led to suppose, from the statement of the 
Portuguese historians, that possibly all the Syriac MSS^ 
of the Bible had been burned by the Romish Church 
at the Synod of Diamper in 1599. But this was not 
the case. The Inquisitors condemned many books to 
the flames; but they saved the Bible; being content 
to order that the Syriac Scriptures should be amended 
agreeably to the Vulgate of Rome. But many Bibles 
and other volumes were not produced at all. In the 
Acts of the Council of Nice it is recorded, that Johan- 
nes Bishop of India signed his name at that Council 
in A. D. 325. The Syriac version of the Scriptures was 
brought to India according to the popular belief, before 
the year 325. Some of their present copies are certainly 
of ancient date. Though written on a strong thick pa- 
per, like that of some mSS. in the British Museum, 
commonly called Eastern paper, the ink has, in several 
places, eat through the material in the exact form of 
the letter. In other copies, where the ink had less of 
a corroding quality, it has fallen off, and left a dark ves- 
tige of the letter, fkint indeed, but not, in general, 31e- 
gible. There is a volume, which was deposited in one 
of the remote Churches, near the mountains, which 
merits a particular description. It contains the Old and 
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New Testaments, engrossed on strong vellum, in large 
folio, having three columns in a page; and is written 
with beautiful accuracy. The character is Estranged 
SjTiac; and the words of every book are numbered 
But the volume has suffered injury from time or neg- 
lect. In certain places the ink has been totally oUite* 
rated from the page, and left the parchment in its state 
of natural whiteness: but the letters can, in general, be 
distinctly traced from the impress of the pen, or from 
the partial corrosion of the ink. I scarcely expected 
that the Syrian Church would have parted with this 
manuscript. But the Bishop was pleased to present it 
to me, saying, *It will be safer in your hands than in 
our oun;' alluding to the revolutions in Hindostan* 
^And yet,' said he, Ve have kept it, as some think, for 
near a diousand years.' *I wish,' said I, ^that England 
may be able to keep it a thousand years.' In looking 
over i^ I find the very first proposed emendation of the 
Hebrew Text by Dr. Kennicott (Gen. iv, 8,) in this 
manuscript; and, no doubt, it is the right reading. The 
disputed passage in 1 John v, 7, is not to be found in 
it; nor is this verse to be found in any copy of the Sy- 
riac Scriptures which I have yet seen. But notwith* 
standing this omission, and notwithstanding the great 
display of learning in maintaining a contrary opinion, I 
believe the passage to be genuine. The view of these 
copies of the Scriptures, and of the Churches which 
contain them, still continues to excite a pleasing as- 
tonishment in my mind: and I sometimes question my- 
self, whether I am indeed in India, in the midst of the 
Hindoos, and not far from the equinoctial line. How 
wonderful it is, that, during the dark ages of ]^urope, 
whilst ignorance and superstition, in a manner, denied 
the Scriptures to the rest of the world, the Bible should 
have found an asylums in the mountains of Malay-ah; 
where it was freely read by upwards of an hundred 
Churches! 

"But there arc other ancient documents in Malabar, 
not less interesting than the Syrian Manuscripts. The 
old Portuguese historians relate, that soon after the ar- 
rival of their countr}'men in India, about 300 years 
agO| the Syrian Bishop of Angamaiee (the place where 
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1 now am) deposited in the Fort of Cochin, for safe 
custody, certain tablets of brassy on which were en- 
graved rights of nobiHty, and other privileges granted 
by a Prince of a former age; and that while diese Tab- 
lets were under the charge of the Poriuguese, they had 
been unaccountablv lost, and were never after heard of. 
Adrian Mocns, a Governor of Cochin in 1770, who 
published some account of the Jews of Malabar, in- 
forms us .that he used every means in his power, for 
many years, to obtain a sight of the famed Christian 
Plates; and was at length satisfied that they were irre- 
coverably lost, or rather, he adds, that thet/ never e^isted^ 
The Learned in general, and the Antiquarian in parti- 
cular, will be glad to hear that these ancient Tablets 
have been recovered within this last month by the ex- 
ertions of Lieutenant Colonel Macaulev, the British 
Resident in Travancore, and are now officially deposit- 
ed with that Officer. 

**The Christian Tablets are six in number. They 
are composed of a mixed metal. The engraving on 
the largest plate is thirteen inches long, by about four 
broad. They are closely written, four of them on both 
sides of the plate, making in all eleven pages. On the 
plate reputed to be the oldest, there is writing perspic- 
uously engraved in nail-headed or triangular headed 
letters, resembling the PerscpoUtan or Babylonish. On 
the same plate there is writing in another character^ 
which is supposed to have no affinity with any existing 
character in Hindostan. The grant on tliis plate ap« 
pears to be witnessed by four Jews of rank, whose 
names are distinctly engraved in an old Hebrew char- 
acter, resembling the alphabet called the Palmyrene: 
and to each name i^ prefixed the title of ^^Magen^^ or 
Chief, as the Jews translated it. It may be doubted, 
whether there exist in the world many documents of 
so great length, which are of equal antiquity, and in 
such fauldess preservation, as the Christian Tablets of 
Malabar. The Jews of Cochin indeed contest the palm 
of antiquity: for tliey also produce two Tablets, con- 
taining privileges granted at a remote period; of which 
they presented to me a Hebrew translation. As do 
person can be found in this country who is able to 

22 
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translate the Christian Tablets, I have directed an en- 
graver at Cochin to execute a copper-plate fac simile of 
the whole, for the purpose of transmitting copies to the 
learned Societies in Asia and Europe. The Christian 
and Jewish plates top;ether make fourteen pages. A 
copy was sent in the first instance to the Pundits of the 
Slianscrit College at Trichiur, by direction of the Rajah 
of Cochin;^ but they could not read the cliaracter.* 
From this place I proceed to Cande«nad, to visit the 
Bishop once more before I return to Bengal." 

'* THE MALABAR BIBLE. 

After the Author left Travancore, the Bishop prose- 
cuted the translation of the Scriptures into the Mala- 
bar Language without intermission, until he had 
completed the New Testament The year following, 
the Author visited Travancore a second time, and 
carried the Manuscript to Bombay to be printed! an 
excellent fount of Malabar types having been recent- 
ly cast at 'that place. Learned natives went from 
Travancore to superintend the press; and it is probable 
that it is now nearly finished, as a copy of the Gos- 
pels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, beautifully print- 
ed, was received in England some time ago. This 
▼ernon of the Scriptures will be prosecuted until the 
whole Bible is completed, and copies circulated 
throughout the Christian re^ons of Malabar. 

THE SYRIAC BIBLE. 

It has been furtho* in contemplation to print an edi- 
tion of the Syriac Scriptures, if the public should 

*Mo8t of the Manuicripti wliich 1 collected among the Syrian Chris- 
tiani, 1 have presented to the University of Cambridge; and they are 
now deposited in the Public Librar>* of that University, to^^tl^r with 
th^ copper-pUtt fkesimilea of the Chriatian and Jewish TtUeta. 
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countenance the design. This gift^ it may be pre- 
sumed, the English nation will be pleased to present 
to the Sjrrian Christians. We are already debtors to 
that ancient people. They have preserved the manu- 
scripts of the Holy Scriptures incorrupt, during a 
long series of ages^ and have now committed them 
into our own hands. By their long and energetic 
defence of pure doctiine against aiiti-christian error, 
they ai^ entitled to the gratitude and thanks of the 
rest of the Christian world. Further, they have pre- 
served to this day the language in which our blessed 
LfOrd preached to men the glad tidings of Salvation, 
Their Scri{rtures, their doctrine, their language, in 
short their very existence, all add something to the 
evidence of the truth of Christianity. 

The motives then for printing an edition of the 
Syriac Bible are these: 

1 . To do honor to the language which was spoken 
by our blessed Savior when upon eaith. 

2. To do honor to that ancient Church, which 
has preserved his lai^uage and his doctrine. 

3. As the means of perpetuating the true Faith io 
the same Church for ages to come. 

4. As the means of preserving the pronunciation, 
and of cultivating the knowledge of the S^iiac Lan- 
guage in the Elast; and 

5. As the means of reviving the knowledge of the 
Syiiac Language in our own nation. 

On the Author's return to England, he could not 
find one copy of the Syriac Bible in a separate volume 
for sale in the kingdom. He wished to send a copy 
to tlie Syrian Bishop, as an earnest of more, when an 
edition should be printed. 

The Syriac Bible is wanted not only by the 
Churches of the Syrian Christians, but by the still 
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more numerouB Churches of the Syro-Romish Cluis- 
tians in Malabar, who also use the S>nnac Language. 



THE ROMISH CHRISTIANS IN INDIA. 

In every age of the Cliurch of Rome there have been 
individuals, of an enlightened piety, who derived their 
religion not from '*the commandments of men,** but 
from the doctrines of the Bible. There are at this 
day, in India and in England, members of that com- 
munion, who deser\'e the affection and respect of all 
good men; and whose cultivated minds will arraign 
the corruptions of their own reli^on, which the Au- 
thor is about to describe, more severely than he wll 
permit himself to do. He is indeed prcparcd to speak 
of Roman Catholics with as much liberality as per- 
haps any Protestant has ever attempted on Christian 
principles: for he is acquainted with individuals, 
whose unaffected piety he considers a reproach to a 
great body of Protestants, even of the strictest sort. 
It is indeed painful to say any thing which may seem 
to feeling and noble minds ungenerous; but those 
' enlightened persons, whose good opinion it is desira- 
ble to preserve, will themselves be pleased to see that 
truth is not sacrificed to personal respect, or to a spu- 
rious candor. Their own Church sets an example of 
'^plainness of speech" in the asseition of those tenets 
which it professes, some of which must be extremely 
painful to the feeling of Piotestants, in their social 
intercourse with Catholics; such as, *'That there 
is no salvation out of the pale of the Roinish 
Church.'* 

Tliis exclusive character jM'events concord and in- 
timacy between Protestant and Catholic families. 
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On the prindples of Infidelity they can associate very 
easily; but on the principles of Religion, the Protest- 
ant must ever be on the defensive; for the Romish 
Church excommunicates him: and although he must 
hope that some individuals do not msuntain the tenet, 
yet his uncertainty as to the fact prevents that cordial- 
ity which he desii^s. Many excellent Catholics suffer 
unjustly in theii* intercourse with Pl'otestants, from 
the ancient and exclusive articles of their own Church, 
which they themselves neither profess nor believe. If 
they will only intimate to their Protestant friends, 
that they renounce the exclusive principle, and that 
they profess the religion of the Bible, no more seems 
requisite to form witii such pei'sons the sincerest 
friendship on Christian principles. 

At the present time we see the Romish Religion in 
Europe without dominion; and hence it is viewed by 
the mere philosopher with indifference or contempt. 
He is pleased to see, that the "seven heads and the ten 
horns'' are taken away; and thinks nothing of the 
**names of blasphemy.'' But in the following pages, the 
Author will have occasion to shew what Rome is, as 
having dominion; and possessing it too within the 
boundaries of the British Empire. 

In passing through the Romish Provinces in the 
East, though the Author had before heard much of the 
Papal corruptions, he certainly did not expect to see 
Christianity in the d^aded state in which he found 
it. • Of the Pi'iests it may truly be said, that they are, 
in general, better acquainted with the Veda of Brahma 
than with the Gospel of Chin^t. In some places 
the doctrines of both arc blended. At Aughoor, 
situated between Trilchinopoly and Madura, he wit- 
nessed (in October 1806) the Tower of Juggernaut 
employed to solenruiize a Christian festival. The old 
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troduce me to the Archbishop of Goa, the Primate of 
the Orient. 

'*! had communicated to Colonel Adams, and to the 
British Resident, my purpose of inquiring into the state 
of the Inquisition. These gentlemen informed me, tliat 
I should not be able to accomplish my design without 
difficulty; since every thing relating to the Inquisition 
was conducted in a very secret manner, the most res- 
pectable of the Liay Portuguese themselves being igno- 
rant of its proceedings; and that, if the Priests were to 
discover my object, their excessive jealousy and alarm 
would prevent their communicating with me, or satis- 
fying my inquiries on any subject. 

*^On receiving this inielligence, I perceived that it 
would be necessary to proceed with caution. I was, 
in fact, about to visit a republic of Priests; whose do- 
minion had existed for nearly three centuries; whose 
province it was to prosecute heretics, and particularly 
the teachers of heresy; and from whose authority and 
sentence there was no appeal in India. ^ 

*'It happened that Lieutenant Kempthorne, Com- 
mander of His Majesty's brig Diana, a distant con- 
nexion of my own, was at this time in the harbor. On 
his learning that I meant to visit Old Goa, he offered 
to accompany me; as did Captain Stirling, of His 
Majesty's 84th regiment, which is now stationed at 
the forts. 

"We proceeded up the river in the British Resident's 
barge, accompanied by Major Pareii-a, who was well 
qualified, by a thirty years' residence, to give informa- 
tion concerning local circumstances. From him I 
learned that there were upwards of two hundred 
Churches and Chapels in the province of Goa, and up- 
wards of two thousand Priests. 



*I was informed that the Vice-Roy of Goa has no aitthoritv over the 
Inquisition, and that be himself is liable to its censure. Wei-e tlie British 
Go^-ernment, for instance, to prefer a complaint against tlie Inquisition 
to the Portiifriiese Government at Goa, it could obtain no redress. By the 
very constitution of the Inquisition, there is no power in India which CJi 
invade its jurisdiction, or even put a question to it on any subject. 



\ 
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*^0n our arrival at the city,* it was past twelve 
o^clock: all the Churches were shut, and we were told 
that they would not be opened again till two o^clock. 
I mentioned to Major Pareira, that I intended to stay at 
Old Goa some days; and that I should be obliged to 
him to find me a place to sleep in. He seemed sur- 
prised at this intimation, and observed that it would be 
difficult for me to obtain a reception in any of the 
Churches or Convents, and that there were no private 
houses into which I could be admitted. I said I could 
sleep any where; I had two servants with me, and a 
travelling bed. When he perceived that I was serious 
in my purpose, he gave directions to a civil officer, in 
that place, to clear out a room in a building which had 
been long uninhabhed, and which was then used as a 
warehouse for goods. Matters at this time presented 
a very gloomy appearance; and I had thoughts of re- 
turning with my companions from this inhospitable 
place. In the mean time we sat down in the room I 
have just mentioned, to take some refreshment, while 
Major Pareira went to call on some of his friends. 
During this interval, I communicated to Lieutenant 
Kempthorne the object of my visit. I had in my pock- 
et 'Dcllon's Account of the Inquisition at Goa;'t and 
I mentioned some particulars. While we were con- 
versing on the subject, the great bell of the Cathedral 
began to toll; the same which Dellon observes always 
tolls, before day-light, on the morning of the Auto da 
Fe. I did not myself ask any questions of the i)eople 
concerning the Inquisition; but Mr. Kempthorne made 
inquiries for me: and he soon found out that the Santa 

* We entered Uie city by the palace gate, over which is jthe Statue of 
Vatco de Gatna, who first opened India to the view of Europe. 1 had seen. 
tXCaiieut, a few weeks before, the ruins of the Samohiv's Palace, in 
which Vasco de Gama was first received, llie Saniorin was the first na- 
tive Prince against whom the Europeans made war. The empire of th« 
Samorin has passed away; and the empire of his conquerors has passed 
Avay: and now imperial Britain exercises dominion. May imperial 
Britain be prepared to give a gocid account of her stewardship, when ijL 
■hall be said unto her, "Thou mayest )>e no h>nger steward." 

f Monsieur Dellon, a ph}sician, was imprisoned in the dungeon of 
the Inquisition at Goa for two years, and witnessed an Auto da Fe, wlie* 
some heretics were burned; at wliich time he walked barcfc>ot. Afier 
his release he wrote the history of his confinement. His descriptions ar« 
in general very accurate. 

23 
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Casai or Holy Office, was close to the house where wc 
were then sitting. The gentlemen went to the window 
to view the horrid mansion; and I could see the indig- 
nation of free and enlightened men arise in the counte- 
nances of the two British officers, while they contem- 
plated a place where formerly their own countrymen 
were condemned to the flames, and into which ihey 
themselves might now suddenly be thrown, without 
the possibility of rescue. 

"At two o'clock we went out to view the Churches, 
which were now open for the afternoon service; for 
there are regular daily masses; and the bells began to 
assail the ear in every quarter. 

"The magnificence of the Churches of Goa far ex- 
ceeded any idea I had formed from the previous de- 
scription. Goa is properly a city of Churches; and the 
wealth of provinces seems to have been expended m 
dieir erection. The ancient specimens of architecture 
at this place far excel any thing that has been attempt- 
ed in modern times in any other part of the East, both 
in grandeur and in taste. The Chapel of the Palace is 
built after the plan of St. Peter's at Rome, and is said 
to be an accurate model of that paragon of architecture. 
The Church of St. Dominic, the founder of the Inqui- 
sition, is decorated with pamtings of Italian masters* 
St. Francis Xavier lies enshrined in a monument of ex- 
quisite art, and his coffin is enchased with silver and 
precious stones. The Cathedral of Goa is worthy of one 
of the principal cities of Europe; and the Church and 
Convent of the Augustinians (in which I now reside) is 
a noble pile of building, situated on an eminence^ and 
has a magnificent appearance from afar. 

"But what a contrast to all this grandeur of the 
Churches is the worship ofiered in them! I have been 
present at the service in one or other of the Chapels 
every day since I arrived; and I seldom see a single 
worshipper, but the ecclesiastics. Two rows of native 
Priests, kneeling in order before the altar, clotlied in 
coarse black garments, of sickly appearance and vacant 
countenance, perform here, from day to day, their la- 
borious masses, seemingly unconscious of any other 
duty or obligation of life. 
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*'The day was now far spent, and my companions 
were about to leave me, WhUe I was considering 
whether I should return with them, Major Pareira said 
he would first introduce me to a Priest, high in office, 
and one of the most learned men in the place. We 
accordingly walked to the Convent of the Augustinians, 
where I was presented to JosephusaDoloribus, a man 
well advanced in life, of pale visage and penetrating eye, 
rather of a reverend appearance, and possessing great 
fluency of speech and urbanity of manners. At first 
sight he presented the aspect of one of those acute and 
prudent men of the world, the learned and respectable 
Italian Jesuits, some of whom are yet found, since the 
demolition of their order, reposing in tranquil obscuri* 
ty, in different parts of the East. After half an hour's 
conversation m the Latin language, during which he 
adverted rapidly to a variety of subjects, and inquired 
concerning sOme learned men of his own Church, whom 
I had visited in my tour, he politely invite^jtnie to take 
up my residence with him, during my stay at Old Goa. 
I was highly gratified by this unexpected invitation; but 
Lieutenant Kempthome did not approve of leaving me 
in the hands of the Inquisitor. For judge of our sur- 
prise, when we discovered that my learned host was 
one of the Inquisitors of the Holy office, the second 
member of that august tribunal in rank, but the first 
and most active agent in the business of the department. 
Apartments were assigned to me in the College adjoin- 
ing the Convent, next to the rooms of the Inquisitor 
himself; and here I have been now four days at the very 
fountain head of information, in regard to those subjects 
which I wished to investigate. I breakfast and dine 
with the Inquisitor almost every day, and he generally 
passes his evenings in my apartment. As he considers 
my inquiries to be chiefly of a literary nature, he is 
perfectly candid and communicative on all subjects. 

"Next day after my arrival, I was introduced by my 
learned conductor to the Archbishop of Goa. We 
found him reading the Latin Letters of St. Francis 
Xavier. On my adverting to the long duration of the 
city of Goa, while other cities of Europeans in India 
had suffered from war or revolution, the Archbishop 
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observed, that the preservation of Goa was *owing to 
the prayers of St. Francis Xavier.' The Inquisitor 
looked at me to see what I thought of this sentiment. 
I acknowledged that Xavier ¥iras considered by the 
learned among the English to have been a great man. 
What he wrote himself bespeaks him a man of learn- 
ing, of original genius, and great fortitude of mind; but 
what others have written for him and of him has tar- 
nished his fame, by making him the inventor of fables. 
The Archbishop signified his assent. He afcerwards 
conducted me into his private Chapel, which is decor* 
atcd with images of silver, and then into the Archiepis- 
copal Library, which possesses a valuable collection of 
books. As I passed through our Convent, in return- 
ing from the Archbishop's, I observed among the paint- 
ings in the cloisters a portrait of the famous Alexis de 
Menezes, Archbishop of Ooa, who held the Synod of 
Diamper near Cochin in 1599, and burned the books of 
the Syrian^hristians. From the inscription under* 
neath I learned that he was the founder of the mag- 
nificent Church and Convent in which I am now re< 
siding." 

**On the same day I received an invitation to dine 
with the chief Inquisitor, at his house in the country. 
The second inquisitor accompanied *me, and we found 
a respectable company of Priests, and a sumptuous en- 
tertainment. In the library of the chief Inquisitor I 
saw a register, containing the present establishment of 
the Inquisition at Goa, and tlie names of all the officers. 
On my asking the chief Inquisitor whether the estab* 
lishment wjs as extensive as formerly, he said it was 
nearly the same. I had hitherto said little to any per- 
son concerning the Inquisition, but I liad indirectly 
gleaned much information concerning it, not only from 
the Inquisitors themselves, but from certain Priests, 
whom 1 visited at their respective convents; particu- 
larly from a Father in the Franciscan Convent, who 
had himself repeatedly witnessed an Auto da Fe." 

''Goa, Augustinian Convent, 2&th Jan. 1808. 
*'On Sunday, after Divine service, which I attended, 
we looked over together the prayers and portions of 
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Scripture for the day, which led to a discussion con- 
cerning some of the doctrines of Christianity. We 
then read the third chapter of St. John's Gospel, in the 
Latin Vulgate. I asked the Inquisitor whether he be- 
lieved in the influence of the Spirit there spoken of. 
He distinctly admitted it; conjointly however he 
thought, in some obscure sense, with water. I ob- 
served that water was merely an emblem of the puri- 
fying effects of the Spirit, and could be but an emblem. 
We next adverted to the expression of St. John in his 
first Epistle; *This is he that came by water Sir,d Hood: 
eyen Jesus Christ; not by water only, but by water and 
blood:' — blood to atone for sin, and water to purify the 
heart; justification and sanctification: both of which 
were expressed at the same moment on the Cross. The 
Inquisitor was pleased with the subject. I referred to 
the evangelical doctrines of Augustin (we were now in 
the Augustinian Convent) plainly asserted by that Fa- 
ther in a thousand places, and he acknowledged their 
truth. I then asked him in what important doctrine 
he differed from the Protestant Church? He confessed 
tliat he never had a theological discussion with a Prott 
cstant before. By an easy transition we passed to the 
importance of the Bible itself, to illuminate the priests 
and people. I noticed to him that after looking through 
the colleges and schools, there appeared to me to be a 
total eclipse of Scriptural light. He acknowledged that 
religion and learning were truly in a degraded state« 
I had visited the theological schools, and at every place 
I expressed my surprise to the tutors, in presence of 
the pupils, at the absence of the Bible, and almost total 
want of reference to it. They pleaded the custom of 
the place, and the scarcity of copies of the book itself. 
Some of the younger Priests came to me afterwards^ 
desiring to know by what means they might procure 
copies. This inquiry for Bibles was like a ray of hope 
beaming on the wails of the Inquisition. 

*'I pass an hour sometimes in the spacious library 
of the Augustinian Convent. There are many rare 
volumes, but they are chiefly theological, and almost 
all of the sixteenth centun\ There are few classics; 
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and I have not yet seen one copy of the original Scrip- 
tures in Hebrew or Greek." 

^^Goa, Augustinian Convent j 27th Jan. 1808. 

*^On the second morning after my arrival, I was 
surprised by my host, the Inquisitor, coming into my 
apartment cldthed in black robes from head to foot; for 
the usual dress of his order is white. He said he 
was going to sit on the Tribunal of the Holy Office. 
^I presume, Father, your august office does not occupy 
much of your time.' *Yes,* answered he, 'much. I 
sit on the Tribunal three or four days every week.' 

^^I had thought; for some days, of putting Dellon's 
book into the Inquisitor's hands; for if I could get hin 
to advert to the facts stated in that book, I should be 
able to learn, by comparison, the exact state of the 
Inquisition at the present time. In the evening he 
came in, as usual, to pass an hour in my apartment 
After some conversation I took the pen in my hand 
to write a few notes in my journal; and, as if to 
amuse him, while I was wriung, I took up Dellon's 
book, which was lying with some others on the tabie, 
and handing it across to him, asked him whether he 
had ever seen it. It was in die French Language, 
which he understood well. 'Relation de 1' Inquisition 
de Goa,' pronounced he, with a slow, articulate voice. 
He had never seen it before, and began to read with 
eagerness. He had not proceeded far, before he be- 
trayed evident symptoms of uneasiness. He turned 
hastily to the middle of the book, and then to the 
end, and then ran over the table of contents at the 
beginning, as if to ascertain the full extent of the 
evil. He then composed himself to read, while I 
continued to write. He turned over the pages with 
rapidity, and when he came to a certain place, he ex* 
claimed in the broad Italian accent, ^Mendacium, 
Mendacium.' I requested he would mark those pas- 
sages which were untrue, and we should discuss them 
afterwards, for that I had other books on the subject. 
^Other books,' said he, and he looked with an inquir- 
ing eye on those on the table. He cpntinued readt 
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ing till it was time to retire to rest, and then beg- 
ged to take the book with him. 

^^It was on this night that a circumstance hap- 
pened which caused my first alarm at Goa. My ser-. 
^ants slept every night at my chamber door, in the 
long gallery which is common to all the apartments, 
ind not far distant from the servants of the convent, 
^bout midnight I was waked by loud shrieks and 
expressions of terror, from some person in the gal* 
lery. In the first moment of surprise I concluded it 
must be the Alguazils of the Holy Office, seizing my 
servants to carry them to the Inquisition. But, on 
going out, I saw my own servants standing at the 
door, and the person who had caused the alarm (a 
boy of about fourteen) at a little distance, surround- 
ed by some of the Priests, who had come out of 
their cells on hearing the noise. The boy said he 
had seen a spectre^ and it was a considerable time 
before the agitations of his body and voice subsid- 
ed. Next morning at breakfast the Inquisitor apol- 
c^zed for the disturbance, and said the boy's alarm 
proceeded from a 'phantasma animi,' a phantasm of 
the imagination. 

**After breakfast we resumed the subject of the Inqui- 
sition. The Inquisitor admitted that Dellon's descrip- 
tions of the dungeons, of the torture, of the mode of 
trial, and of the Auto da Fe were, in general, just; but 
he said the writer judged untruly of the motives of the 
Inqubitors, and very uncharitably of the character of 
the Holy Church; and I admitted that, under the 
pressure of his peculiar suffering, this might possibly be 
the case. The Inquisitor was now anxious to know to 
what extent Dellon's book had been circulated in Eu- 
rope. I told him that Picart had published to the 
world extracts from it, in his celebrated work called 
^'Religious Ceremonies;" together with plates of the 
system of torture and burnings at the Auto da Fe. 
I added that jt was now generally believed in Europe 
that these enormities no longer existed, and that the 
Inquisition itself had been totally suppressed; but that 
I was concerned to find that this was not the cMt^ 
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He now began a grave narration to shew that the In- 
quisition had undergone a change in some respectb, 
and that its terrors were mitigated."''^ 

* The following were the possuges in Mr. Dellon's narrative, to vrhich 
I wished particularly to draw the uttemion of the Inquisitor. Mr. O. bad 
been thruwn iiilo ihe Inquisiuon at Goa and confined in a dungeon, ten 
feet square, where he remained upwards of two years, without seeing 
any person, but tlic gaoler who brought him his victuals, except when he 
was brought to hi:* trial, expecting daily to be brouglit to the stake. Hii 
allcgtsd crime was, charging the Inquisition with cruelty, in a converu- 
tion he had with a Pne!it at Daman^ another part of India. 

** During the months of November and Uccembcr, I heard, every morn* 
ing, the shrii^ks of the unfortunate victims, who were undergoing tbc 
^etHon. I remembered to have heard, before I was cast into prison, that 
the Auto da Fe was gencmUy celebrated on Uie first Sunday in \d%-ent, 
because on th;a day is read in tlie Churches that part of the Gospel in 
which mention is made of the last judgment; and tlie Inquisitors 
pretend by this ceremony to exhibit a lively emblem of that awful event. 
1 was likewise convincecl that there were a great number of prisoners, 
berides myself; the profound silence, which reigned within the walls of 
the buildmg, having enabled me to count the number of doors which were 
openc-d at the hours of meals. However, the first and second Sundays 
of Advent passed by, without my hearing of any thing, and I prepared to 
undergo another year of melancholy captivity, when 1 was aroused from 
my despair on the Ilth of January, by the noise of the guards remo\'ing 
the bars from the door of my prison. Tlie Alcaide presented me with a 
habit, which he oi-dered me to put on, and to make myself ready to attend 
him, when he should come agam. Thus saying, be left a lighted lamp in 
my dungeon. The guards returned, about two o'clock In the mommg, 
and led me out into a long gallery, where I ftiund a numlwr of the compan- 
ions of my fate, drawn up in a rank against a wall: I placed mvself among 
the rest, and sevcrul more soon joined the melancholy band. The prof Kind 
silence and stillness caused them to resemble statues more than theani* 
mated bodies of iiuman creatures. The women, whd were clothed in a 
similar manner, wei-e placed in a neighboring jpallery, where we could 
not sec them; but I remarked that a number of jiersons stood by them- 
selves a^ s<ime distance, attended by others who wore long black dresses, 
and who walked backwards and forvai'ds occasionally. I did not then 
know whu these were: but I was afterwards informed that the former 
were the victims who were condemned to be burned, and the others were 
their confessors. 

*' After we were all ranged against the wall of this {^llery, we received 
each a large wax taper. Thvy then brought us a number of dresses 
made of yellow cloth, with the cross of St Andrew painted before and 
behind. This is called the San BenitO' The relapsed heretics wear 
another species of robe, called the Samarra, the ground of which is grey. 
The portrait of the sufferer is painted upon it, placed upon burning 
torches with flames and demons all round. Caps were tlien produced 
called CarrttchiUi made: of pasteboard, pointed like sugar-loaves, all coh- 
ered over with dcviU, and flames of fire. 

"The great bell of the Cathedral begun to ring a little before sun-rise, 
which served as a signal to warn the people of Goa to come and behold 
the august ceremony of the Auto da Fe; and then they made us proceed 
from tile gallery one by one. I remarked as we passed into the great 
hall, that the Inquisitor was sitting at the door with his secretary by him, 
and that he delivered ever>' prisoner into the hands of a particular per- 
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"I had already discovered, firom written or printed 
documents, that the Inquisition at Goa was suppressed 
by Royal Edict in the year IT?*?, and established 
again in 1779. The Franciscan Father before men- 
tioned witnessed the annual Auto da Fe, from 1770, 
to 1775. **It was the humanity, and tender mercy of 
a good King,'' said the old Father, "which abolished 
the Inquisition." But immediately on his death, the 
power of the Priests acquired the ascendant, under the 
Queen Dowager, and the Tribunal was re-established, 

son, who is to be his ipiard to the place of burning^. These persons are 
called Parrains, or Godfathert, My Godfather was the commander of a 
ship. I went fbrth with him, and as soon as we were in the street* I 
saw that the procession was commenced by the Dominican Friars; who 
have this honor, because St. Dominic founded the Inquisition. These 
are fullowcd by the prisoners who walk one after the other, each having 
his Godfather by his side, and a lij^hted taper in his hand. The least 
j^uIUy go foremost; and as I did not pass for one of them, there were 
many who took precedence of me. The women were mixed promiscu- 
ously ^ith the men. We all walked barefoot, and the sharp stones of 
the steets of Goa wounded my tender feet, and caused the blood to 
stream: for they made us march throuj^ the chief streets of the city: 
and we were rej^^rded every where by an innumerable crowd of people^ 
who had assembled from all parts of India to behold this spectacle; for 
tlie Inquisition takes care to announce it long^ before, in the most remote 
parishes. At length we arrived at the Church of St. Francis, which was» 
for this time, destined for the celebration of the Act of Faith. On one 
side of the Altar, was the Grand Inquisitor and his Counsellors; and on 
the other, the Vice -Roy of Goa and his Court. All the prisoners are 
seated to hear a Sermon. I observed that those prisoners who wore the 
horrible Carrochat came in last in the procession. One of the Aug^stin 
Monks ascended the pulpit, and preached for a quarter of an hour. The 
sermon being concluded, two readers went up to the pulpit, one after 
the other, and read the sentences of the prisoners. My joy was extreme, 
when I heard that my sentence was not to be burnt, but to be a galley- 
slave for five years. After the sentences were read, they summoned 
forth those miserable victims who were destined to be immolated by the 
Holy Inquisition. The images of the heretics who had died in prison 
were brought up at the same time, their bones beinc: contained in small 
chests, covered with flames and dcmor.s. An oiHccr of the secular tri- 
bunal now came forward, and seized these unhappy people, after they 
had each received a flight hlovi upon the breatt^ from the Alcaide, to inti- 
mate that they were ahandoned. They were then led away to the bank 
of the river, where the Vice -Roy and his Court were assembled, and 
where the faggots had been prepared the preceding day« As soon ae 
they arrive at this place, the condemned persons are asked in what reli- 
jpon they choose to die; and the moment they have replied to this ques- 
tion, the executioner seizes them, and binds them to a stake in the midst 
of the faggots. The day after the execution, the portraits of the dead 
are carried to the Church of the Dominicans. The heads only are repre- 
sented, (which are generally very accurately drawn; for the Inquisition 
keeps excellent limners, for the purpose,) surrounded by flames and de- 
mons; and undenieath is the name and crime of the person who has been 
bnrncfl." Pelafion de rinquUition de Goa, chap. xxiv. 
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after a bloodless interval of five years. It has con- 
tinued in operation ever since. It was restored in 
1779, subject to certain restrictions, the chief of which 
are the two following, "That a greater number of wit- 
nesses should be required to convict a criminal than 
were before necessary;" and, "That the Auto da Fe 
should not be held publicly as before; but that Ae 
sentences of the Tribunal should be executed privatdyy 
within the Mralls of the Inquisition." 

"In this particular, the constitution of the new In- 
qui^tion is more reprehensible than that of the old one; 
for^ as the old Father expressed it, ^Nunc sigillum noa 
revelat Inquisitio.' Formerly the friends of those un- 
fortunate persons who were thrown into its prison, had 
the melancholy satisfaction of seeing them once a year 
walking in the procession of the Auto da Fe; or if they 
were condemned to die, they witnessed their death, and 
mourned for the dead. But now they have no means 
of learning for years whether they be dead or alive. 
The policy of this new code of concealment appears to 
be this, to preserve the power of the Inquisition, and at 
the same time to lessen the public odium of its proceed- 
ings, in the presence of British dominion and civiliza- 
tion. I asked the Father his opinion concerning the na- 
ture and frequency of the punishments within the walls. 
He said he possessed no certain means of giving a sa- 
tis&ctory answer; that every thing transacted there was 
declared to be ^sacrum et secretum.' But this he 
knew to be true, that there were constantly captives in 
the dungeons; that some of them are liberated after 
long confinement, but that they never speak afterwards 
of what passed within the place. He added that, of all 
the persons he had known, who had been liberated, he 
never knew one who did not carry about with him what 
might be called, Uhe mark of the Inquisition;' that is 
to say, who did not shew in the solemnity of his coun- 
tenance, or in his peculiar demeanor, or hb terror of the 
Priests, that he had been in that dreadful place, 

"The chief argument of the Inquisitor to prove the 
melioration of the Inquisition was the superior Afinioittiy 
of the Inquisitors. 1 remarked that I did not doubt the 
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humanity dp the existing officers; but what availed hu- 
manity in an Inquisitor? he must pronounce sentence 
according to the Laws of the Tribunal, which are noto- 
rious enough; and a relapsed Heretic must be burned 
in the flames, or confined for life in a dungeon, 
whether the Inquisitor be humane or not Butif, 
said I, you would satisfy my mind completely on this 
subject, ^shew me the Inquisition/ He said it was not 
permitted to any person to see the Inquisition. I ob- 
served that mine might be considered as a peculiar 
case; that the character of the Inquisition^ and the ex«^ 
pediency of its longer continuance had been called in 
question; that I had myself written on the civilization 
of India, and might pos^Uy publish sometliing more 
upon that subject, and that it could not be expected 
that I should pass over the Inquisition without notice, 
knowing what I did of its proceedings; at the same time 
I should not wish to state a single &ct without his au- 
thority, or at least his admission of its truth. I added 
that he himself had been pleased to communicate with 
me very fully on the subject, and that in all our discus- 
sions we had both been actuated, I hoped, by a good 
purpose. The countenance of the Inquisitor evidently 
altered on receiving this intimation, nor did it ever after 
wholly regain its wonted frankness and placidity. After 
some hesitation, however, he said, he would take me 
with him to the In(|uisition the next day. I was a good 
deal surprised at this acquiescence of the Inquisitor, but 
I did not know what was in his mind. 

*^Next morning after breakfast my host went to dress 
for the Holy Office, and soon returned in his inquisito- 
rial robes. ' He said he would go half an hour before 
the usual time for the purpose of shewing me the In- 

3uisition. The buildings are about a quarter of a mile 
istant from the convent, and we proceeded thither in 
our ManjeeU.* On our arrival at the place, the In* 

*The Manjeel is a kind of Palankeen common at Goa. It is merely 
« sea cot suspended from a bamboo, which is borne on the KtadM of fimr 
men. Sometimes a footman runs before* having a staff in his hand* to 
which are attached litUe bells or rings, which he jingles as be nms, 
keeping time vith the motion of the bearers. 
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quisitor said to rac, as we were ascending the steps of 
the outer sitair, that he hoped I should be satisfied with a 
transient view of the Inquisition^ and that I would retire 
whenever he should desire it. I took this as a good omen, 
and followed my conductor with tolerable confidence. 

^^He led me first to the Great Hall of the Inquisi- 
tion. We were met at the door by a number of well 
dressed persons, who, I afterwards understood, were 
the familiars, and attendants of the Holy Office. They 
bowed very low to the Inqiiisitor, and looked with 
surprise at me. The Great Hall is the place in which 
the prisoners arc marshalled for the procession of the 
Auto da Fe. At the procession described by Dellon, 
in which he himself walked barefoot, clothed with the 
painted garment, there were upwards of one hundred 
and fifty prisoners. I traversed this hall for some 
time, with a slow step, reflecting on its former scenes, 
th^ Inquisitor walking by my side, in silence. I 
thought of the fate of the multitude of my fellow- 
creatures who had passed through this place, con- 
demned by a tribunal of their fellow-sinners, their 
bodies devoted to the flames, and their souls to perdi* 
tion. And I could not help saying to him, ''Would 
not the Holy Church wish, in her mercy, to have those 
souls back again, that she might allow them a little 
further probation?" The Inquisitor answered nothing, 
but beckoned me to go with him to a door at (Mie 
end of the halL By this door he conducted me to some 
small rooms, and thence to the spacious apartments of 
the chief Inquisitor. Having surveyed these he brought 
me back again to the Great HaU; and I thou^t he 
seemed now desirous that I should depart. *^ow, 
Father," said I, *4cad me to the dungeons below; I 
want to see the captives." "No," said he, ' "that can- 
not be." I now began to suspect that it had been in 
the mind of the Inquisitor, from the beginnings to 
shew me only a certain part of the Inquisition, in the 
hope of satisfying my inquiries in a general way. I 
urged him with earnestness, but he steadily resisted, 
and seemed to be offended, or rather agitated, by my 
importunity. I intimated to him plainly, that the only 
way to do justice to his own assertions and arguments, 
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regarding the present state of the InquisitioHi was to 
show me the prisons and the captives. I should then 
describe only what I saw; but now the subject was left 
in awful obscurity. "Lead me down," said I, 'to 
the inner building, and let me pass through the two 
hundred dungeons, ten feet square, described by your 
former captives. Let me count the number of your 
present captives, and converse with them. I want to 
see if there be any subjects of the British Government, 
to whom we owe protection. I want to ask how long 
they have been here, how long it is since they beheld 
the light of the sun, and whether they ever expect to 
see it again. Shew me the Chamber of Torture; and 
declare what modes of execution, or of punishment, 
are now practised within the walls o( the Inquisition, 
in lieu of the public Auto da Fe. If, after all that 
has passed. Father, you lesist this reasonable request, 
I shall be justified in believing, that you are afraid of 
exposing the real state of the Inquisition in India." 
To these observations the Inquisitor made no reply; 
but seemed impatient that I should withdraw. "My 
good Father," said I, "I am about to take my leave of 
you, and to thank you for your hospitable attentions, 
(it had been before understood that 1 should take my 
final leave at the door of the Inquisition, after having 
seen the interior,) and I wish always to preserve on my 
mind a favorable sentiment of your kindness and can- 
dor. You cannot, you say, shew me the captives and 
the dungeons; be pleased then merely to answer this 
quesuon; for I shall believe your word: How many 
prisoners are there now l^elow, in the cells of the In* 
quisition?" The Inquisitor replied, "That is a question 
which I cannot answer." On his pronouncing these 
words, I retired hastily towards the door, and wished 
him fisffewell. We shook hands with as much cordi- 
ality as we could at the moment assume; and both of 
us, I believe, were sorry that our parting took place 
with a clouded countenance. 

"From the Inquisition I went to the place of burn- 
ing in the Campo Santo Lazaro^ On the river side, 
where the victims were brought to the stake at the 
Auto da Fe, It is close to the palace, that the Vice- 
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Roy and his Court may witness the execution; for it 
has ever been the policy of the Inquisition to make 
these spiritual executions appear to be the executions 
of the State. An old Priest accompanied me, who 
pointed out the place and described the scene. As I 
passed over this melancholy pidn, I thought on the 
difference between the pure and benign doctrine, which 
was first preached to India in the Apostolic age, and 
that bloody code, which, after a long night of dark- 
ness, was announced to it under the same name! And 
I pondered on the mysterious dispensation, which per- 
mitted the ministers of die Inquisition, with their racks 
and flames, to visit these lands, before the heralds of 
the Gospel of Peace. But the most painful reflection 
was, that this tribunal should yet exist, unawed by 
the vicinity of British humanity and dominion. I was 
not satisfied with what I had sten or said at the In- 

5[uisiti6n, and I determined to go back again. Hie 
nquisitors were now sitting on the tribunal, and I had 
some excuse for returning; for I was to receive from 
the chief Inquisitor a letter which he said he would 
give me, before I left the place, for the British Resi- 
dent in Travancore, being an answer to a letter from 
that officer. 

^*When I arrived at the Inquisition, and had ascend- 
ed the outer stairs, the door-keepers surveyed me 
doubtingly, but suffered me to pass, supposing that 
I had returned by permission and appointment of the 
Inquisitor. I entered the Great Hall, and went up 
directly towards the tribunal of the Inquisition, de- 
scribed by Dellon, in which is the lofty Crucifix. I 
sat down on a form, and wrote some notes; and then 
desired one of the attendants to earry in my name to 
the Inquisitor. As I walked up the Hall» I saw a 
poor woman sitting by herself, on a bench by the wall, 
apparently in a disconsolate state of mind. She clasped 
her hands as I passed, and gave me a look expressive 
of her distress. This sight chilled my spirits. The 
familiars told me she was waiting there to be called up 
before the tribunal of the Inquisition. While I was 
asking questions concerniivg her crime, the second In- 
quisitor came out in evident trepidation, and was about 
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to complain of the intrusion; when I informed him I 
had come back for the letter from the chief Inquisitor. 
He said it should be sent after me to Goa; and he con- ' 
ducted me with a quick step towards the door. As. 
we passed the poor woman, I pointed to her, and said 
with some emphasis, **Behold, Father, another victifki 
of the holy Inquisition!" He answered nothing. When 
we arrived at the head of the great stair, he bowed, 
and I took my last leave of Josephus a Doloribus, 
without uttering a word." 

The forgoing particulars concerning the InquisitiotL 
at Goa are detsuled chiefly with this view; that the 
£iiglish nation may consider, whether there be sujffi- 
cient ground for presenting a remonstrance to the 
Portuguese Government, on the longer continuance 
of that tribunal in India; it being notorious, that a 
great part of the Romish Christians are now under 
British protection. ''The Romans/' says Montesquieu, 
'^deserved well of human nature, for making it an 
article in their treaty with the Carthaginians, that 
they should abstain from sacrificing their childbeK 
to their gods." It has been lately observed by re- 
spectable writers, that the English nation ought to 
imitate this example, and endeavor to induce her 
allies ^to abolish the human sacrifices of the Inquisi' 
tion;'* and a censure is passed on our Government for 
their indifference to this subject.* The indifference 
to the Inquisition is attributable, we believe, to the 
same cause which has produced an indifference to the 
reli^ous principles which first organized the Inquia- 
rion. The nughty Despot, who suppressed the In- 
quisition in Spain, was not swayed probably by very 
powerful motives of humanity; but viewed with jeal- 
ousy a tribunal, which usurped an independent 

•'Er/fv. JUv. No. 2XXII. p. 429. 
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dominion; and he put it down, on the same principle 
that he put down the Popedom, that he might remain 
Pontiff and Grand Inquintor himself. And so he 
will remain for a time, till the purposes of Providence 
shall have been accomplished by him. But are wc 
to look on in ^lence, and to expect that further 
meliorations in human society are to be effected by 
de^tism, or by great revolutions? "If," say the 
same authors, "while the Inqmsition is destroyed in 
Europe by the power of despotism, we could enter- 
tain the hope, and it is not too much to entertain such 
a hope, that the powei' of liberty is about to destroy 
it in America; we might even, anud the gloom that 
surrounds us, congratulate our fellow-creatures on one 
of the most remarkable periods in the history of the 
progress of human society, the final erasure of the 
Inquisition from the face of the earths* It will in- 
deed be an important and happy day to the earth, 
when this final erasure shall take place; but the period 
of such an event is nearer, I apprehend, in Eairope 
and America, than it is in Asia; and its termination 
m Asia depends as much on Great Britain as on Por- 
tugal. And shall not Great Britain do her part to 
hasten this desirable time? Do we wait, as if to sec 
whether the power of Infidelity will abolish the other 
Inquiations of the earth? Shall not we, in the mean 
while, attempt to do something, on Christian princi- 
ples, for the honor of God and of humanity? Do vrc 
dread even to express a sentiment on the subject in our 
l^slative Assemblies, or to notice it in our Treaties? . 
It is surely our duty to declare our wishes^ at leasti 
for the abolition of these inhuman tribiinala^ (since wc 
take an active part in promoting the welfare of other 

*£Mn, HwQ. No, XXXII. p. 420. 
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nations,) and to deliver our testimony against them 
in tlie presence of Europe. 

This case is not unlike that of the Immolation of 
Females; with this aggravation in regard to the lat- 
ter^ that the rite is perpetrated in our own teiTitories. 
Our humanity revolts at the occasional description of 
the enormity; but the matter comes not to our own 
business and bosoms, and we fail even to insinuate 
our disapprobation of the deed. It may be concluded 
then, that wliile We remain silent and unmoved spec- 
tators of the flames of the Widow's Pile, there is no 
hope that we shall be justly aiTected by the reported 
horrors of the Inquisition; 



TRANSLATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES FOR 
THE ROMISH CHRISTIANS. 

The principal languages spoken by the Romish Chris- 
tians in India are these four; the Tamul, the Malabar, 
the Ceylonesc, and the Po(1;uguese.*^*The Author has 
already had occasion to notice the tliree first. The 
Tamul version has been long since completed by th6 
Protestant Missionaries; and the Malabar and the 
Ceyionese are in course of publication. It is now 
proper to explain, that excellent effects may be ex- 
pected from the diifusion of the Poiiiigitcse Scriptures 
in India. The Portuguese Language prevails wherever 
there are, or have heen^ settlements of that nation. 
Their descendants people the coasts from the vicinity 
of the Cape of Good Hope to the Sea of China; be- 
ginning from Sofiila, Mocaranga, Mosambique, (where! 
there is a Bishop,) Zinzebar, and Mclinda, (where there 
are many Churches,) on the East of Africa; and ex-* 
tending round by Babelmandcl, Diu, Surat, Daman^ 
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Bombay, Goa, Calicut, Cochin, Angengo, Tutecorin, 
Negapatam, Jaffoa-patam, Columbo, Point de Gralle, 
Tranquebar,Tanjore,Tritchinopoly, Porto-Novo, Pon- 
dicherry, Sadras, Madras, Masulipatam, Calcutta, Chin- 
surah, Bandel, Oiittagong, Macao, and Canton; and 
almost all the islands of the Malayan Archipelago, 
which were first conquered by the Portuguese. The 
greater part of tlie Portuguese in India are now sub- 
jects of the British Empire. The Author visited most 
of the places above enumerated; and in many of them 
Tie could not hear of a single copy of the Portuguese 
Scriptures. There is a Portuguese Press at Tranque- 
bar, and another at Vespery near Madras; and pe- 
cuniary aid only is wanted from Europe to multiply 
copies, and to circulate them round the coasts of Asia. 
The Portuguese Language is certainly a most favora- 
ble medium for diffusing the true religion in the mari- 
time provinces of the East. 

THE Colleges at goa. 

GoA will probably remain the theological school to a 
great part of India, for a long period to come* It is 
of vast importance to the interests of Christianity in 
the East, that this source of instruction should be puri- 
fied. The appointed instrument for effecting this, is 
the Bible. This is "the salt which must be thrown into 
thfe fountain to heal the waters."* There are upwards 
of three thousand Priests belonging to Goa, who are 
readent at the place, or stationed with their cures at a 
^stance. Let us send the Holy Scriptures to illumin- 
ate the Priests of Goa. It was distinctly expressed to 
the Author, by several authorities, that they wouU 

*2 Kings ii, 21. 
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gladly receive copies of the Latin and Portuguese 
Vulgate Bible from the hands of the English nation. 



THE PERSIANS. 

The Christian Religion flourished very generally ih 
Persia till about a. d. 651; when, the Persians being 
subdued by the Saracens, Mahomedanism gradually 
acquired the predominance. Constantine the Great, 
addressed a letter to Sapor, King of Persia, which is 
preserved to this day, recommending t he Christian 
Churches in his dominions, to his protection; and a 
Bishop from Persia was present at the Council of Nice 
in A. D. 325. It appears also that there was abransla- 
tion of some portion of the Scriptures into the Persian 
Language at that period; for we are informed by 
Chrysostom that, "the Persians, having translated the 
doctrines of the Gospel into their own tongue, had 
learned, though barbarians, the true philosophy;"* and 
it is stated by another author in the following century, 
**That the Hebrew writings were not only translated 
into the Greek, but into the Latin, Ethiopian, Persian^ 
Indian, Armenian, Scythian, and Sarmatian Lan* 

guages.''t 

In the beautiful homily of Chrysostom on Mary's 

Memorial, preached about a. d. 380, in which he 

enumerates those nations, who, in fulfilment of our 

Savior's prophecy, had "spoken of the deed of Mary 

for a memorial of her," he mentions the Persians first, 

and the Isles of Britain last. "The Per^ans, Indians, 

•Chrysostom, Horn, li, in Johan. 

tThcodoret, vol. iv, p. 555. We have cnlircly lost sight of some of these 
versions in the ohsciirity of Maliomedan darkness. It is not even known 
what languaf^es are intended by the Scythian^ Indian, and Sarmatian. 
'I'he Christian Church must now retrace her stepsi and endeavor to re« 
cover a knowledge which she has lott. 
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Scythians^ Tliracians, Sarmatians, the race of the 
Moors, and the inhabitants of the British Isles, cele- 
brate a deed performed in a private family in Judea 
by a woman that had been a harlot,* pouring an ala- 
baster box of spikenard on the head of Christ,^' thereby 
acknowled^ng him, wliile yet upon cartli, as Grod's 
ANOINTED King, and embalming his body, (as our 
Lord himself explained it) in anticipation of his burial/ 
concerning which act of faith and love he uttered the 
following prophetic declaration: *' Verily, I say unto 
you, Wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, Tms also that she hath 
done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her;'' 
Mark xiv, 9. The Ides of Britain arc now the first 
to restoi'e this memorial, and the Gospel wliich recites 
it, to the Persians as well as to other Mahomedan na- 
tions, who were to lose it generally, during the great 
proplietic period of 1260 years. 

A version of the foiir Gospels into the Persian Lan- 
guage of a former age remains to this day. It is a 
faithful translation, and seems to have been made im- 
inediately from the Syriac;t but tlie dialect and or- 
thography are so ancient as to be scarcely intelligible 
even at Isfahan. The Romish Church has had several 
jM[issions in the kingdom of Pei^ia for some centuries 
past. The Augustinian Mission from Goa commenced 
in the year 1603, "and was permitted by Sultan Murad 

li^etTctt Y.ut Tojv MtfUfwv yevoQ nai o! rag BqeravtKxg Ni^couf 
e/KOuvTf ff, To €v IsSaia yevofj.evov Xafl^a, ev otmct tsa^tt yuv«i>cof 
wfTojvfv/xfvvif, 'wtf/0ff8o/. Chrys. Horn. Ixxxi, in Matth. 

The argiitnent of Chrysostom is tins, lli.it nothinpf could have givcti so 
permanent a celebrity to so private an occtirrrncc, but the Divine Word 
6f Him who foretold it. He supposes the woman to have been Mary 
Magdalene, but probably she was Mary, the sister of Martha* 

•^Tlus is the Version of the Polyglot. 
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to build convents in all parts of the Jlmpire.'^* But 
they went into Persia, as into other countries, not with 
the design of instracting men in the holy Scriptures, 
but of teaching them the tenets and ceremonies of 
Rome. To this day, they have not published, under 
all the advantages of toleration which they enjoyed, 
a translation of the Bible, or even of the New Testa- 
ftient, into the Persian Language. 

It is a reproach to Christians, that the only endeavor 
"40 produce a translation of the Scriptures into the lan- 
guage of that extensive kingdom should have been 
made by the Persians themselves. The representativee 
of the Christian Churches in Europe, of every denomi- 
nation, may well blush, when they read the following 
authentic relation of an attempt made by a Persian 
King to procure a knowledge of our religion. 

**To wards the close of the year 1740, Nadir Shah 
caused a translation of the four Evangelists to be made 
into Persian. The affair was put under the direction 
* of Mirza Mehdee, a man of some learning, who, being 
vested with proper authority for the purpose, summon- 
ed several Armenian Bishops, and Priests, together 
with divers Missionaries of the Romish Church, and 
Persian Mullahsf to meet Wm at Isfahan. As to the 
latter, the Mahomedan Priests, they could not be 
gainers, since the change of religion, if any, was to be 
in prejudice of Mahomedanism. Besides, Nadir's 
conduct to\vards them had been severe, to an extreme 
and unprecedented degree; many of them therefore 
gave Mirza Mehdee large bribes to excuse their ab- 
sence. Among the Christians summoned on this 
occasion, only one Romish Piiest, a native of Persia, 
was a sufficient master of the langujige to enter upon 

•FalniciiLuxEvang. p. 639. "tMahomcdtn Pricst«. 
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a work of so crjiical a nature. As to the Armenian 
Christians, although they are born subjects to Persia, 
and intermixed with the inhabitants, yet are there vay 
few of them who understand the language fundamen- 
tally. It was natural to expect that Mirza MehdeCi 
and the Peraan Mullahs, would be more solicitous to 
please Nadir, and to support the credit of Mahomedan- 
ism, than to divest themselves of prejudices, and become 
masters of so impoitant a subject. This translation 
Was dressed up \vith all the glosses which the fables of 
tlie Koran could wairant. Their chief giude was an 
ancient Arabic and Persian translation. Father de 
Vignes, a Romish Priest, was also employed in this 
work, in which he made use of the Vulgate edition. 
They were but six months in completing this transla- 
tion, and transcribing several fair copies of it. 

^^In May following, Mirza Mehdee with the Peraan 
Mullahs and some of the Christian Priests set out from 
Isfahan for the Persian Court, which was then held in 
encampment near Teheran. Nadir received them with 
some marks of civility, and had a cursory view of the 
performance. Some part of it was read to him; on 
which occasion he made several ludicrous remarks on 
the mysterious parts of the Christian Religion; at the 
same time he laughed at the Jews, and turned Mahom- 
ed and Ali equally into ridicule.'* And after some 
expressions of levity, intimating that he could himself 
make a better reli^dn than any that had yet been pro- 
duced, "he dismissed these churchmen and translators 
with some small presents, not equal in value to tbe ex- 
pense of thejourney.^'* 

This version of the Gospels, prepared by command 
pf Nadir Shah, is probably the same with that which 

'Hanwa}-*! Travels. 
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is sometimes found in the hands of the Armenian 
Priests in India« A copy was lately shewn to an 
Oriental scholar in Bengal,* who observed, ^Hhat if 
this was the same, he did not wonder at Nadir's coiv- 
tempt of it.'' 

The number of natives already fH*ofessing Christiani- 
ty in Persia, and who are prepared to receive a trans- 
lation of the Scriptiu-es, is very considerable. They 
consist of four or five classes, viz. the Georgian, the 
Armenian, the Nestorian, the Jacobite, and the Rom- 
ish Christians. The Gr€orgia/ns have the Bible in the 
Geoi^n Language, which was printed at Moscow in 
1743; but the language is not so generally cultivated 
among the higher ranks as the Pei'siaii. It probably 
bears the same relation to the Persian, which the Welsh 
does to the English. The Armenians have a veraon 
of the Bible in their own proper tongue, but the copies 
are few in number. The Nestorian and Jacobiie 
Christians use the Syriac Bible: but it is yet more rare 
than the Armenian. There are, besides, multitudes of 
Jeu>s in Peraa, who, as well as these different classes 
of Cluistians, commonly speak the vernacular language 
of the country. 

The Persian Language is known far beyond the 
linuts of Persia propei*. It is spoken at all the Mus- 
sulman Courts in India, and is the usual language* of 
judicial {proceedings under the British Government in 
Hindostan. It is next in importance to the Arabic 
and Chinese, in regard to the extent of territory thiough 
which it is spoken, being generally understood from 
Calcutta to Damascus. 

Here then is a lar^age, spoken over nearly one 
quarter of the globe, the proper tongue of a great 

•Rfv. H. Martyn. 
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kingdom, in which an attempt has already been made 
^ by royal authority to obtam a translation of the Chris- 

tian Scriptures; and where there are, at a low com- 
putation, two hundred thousand Chiiistians ready to 
receive them. Many of the Pemans themselves w^ould 
read the Bible with avidity, if presented to them in an 
inviting form. The cause of the little jealousy of 
Christianity in Pema, compai'ed with that which is 
^ found in other Mahomedan States, is to be ascribed 

to these two ciixiumstances; first. That Christianity has 
always existed in Persia: the Christian natives form- 
ing a considerable part of the population; and second- 
ly, That the Persians themselves profess so lax a sys- 
tem of Islamism that they have been accounted by 
some Mussulmans a kind of heretics. 

It will form an epoch in the history of Persia, when 

a version of the Old and New Testaments shall begin 

to be known generally in that country. But the nai-- 

? rative of Nadir Shah's attempt suflficiently proves that 

no ordinary scholar is qualified to undei take it. The 
author of such a translation must be a perfect master 
of the Arabic Ijanguage, the mother of the Persic, and 
familiar with the populai' and classical Persian. He 
must, moreover, have access to the Scriptures in their 
original tongues. Such a person, w^e think> has been 
found in Sab at of Arabia, who is accounted by com- 
petent judges, ^^tobe the first Arabic scholar of the 
age."* He has been employed for nearly four years 
past in translating the Scriptures into the Persian and 
Arabic Languages, in conjunction with IVlirza Filnit 
of Lucknow, and other learned natives. Mirzais 
himself a Persian by descent, and a man of liberal 
learning among liis countrymen. He visited England 

•Sec Report of Translation by Rev. Henry Martyn, hereafter quoted. 
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some years ago, and was afteiTi'^ards appointed a Per- 
sian teacher, and a translator of the Scriptures in the 
Ck)llege of Fort-William, These vei-sions by Sabat 
and Mirza, are conducted under the superintendance 
of the Rev. Henry Marty n, who is himself an Arabic 
and Persian scholar, and skilled in the original tongues 
of the Sacred Scriptures. He is a chaplain to the 
Honorable the Eiist India Company, and is now station- 
ed at Cawnpore in Bengal, where his learned coadju- 
tors also refflde. The Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke, translated by Sabatinto the Persian Language^ 
have already been printed; and 800 copies are stated 
in the last Report, dated May 1810, to have been de- 
posited in the Bibliotheca Biblica, at Calcutta, for 
sale. 

THE ARABIANS. 

Arabia was the country in which St. Paul first open- 
ed liis heavenly ministry. "When it pleased God," 
saith that Apostle, "who called me by lus grace, to 
reveal his. Son in me, that I might preach him among 
the heathen; immediately I conferred not with flesh 
and blood; neither went I up to Jerusalem, but I went 
into Arabia," Gal. i, 17. Christianity flourished 
very extensively in Arabia, during the first centuries* 
History informs us, that "the disciples of Christ had 
filled its provinces with the Churches of God;"* and 
frequent mention is made, in the eariy monuments, of 
the Bishops of Arabia, t Thisearly influence of the Gos- 
pel in that region might be expected; for Arabia adjoins 

*Q£Ov yaq EKxAti<r/wv oi Xfi^ov yM^^rat rag %«ftfc ravrac 
B'Khy.^osffav. Procopius Gaz. Es. XL 14. 

•fSee them enumerated in BeveridgeN Canonet Conc'tjiorum* Tlie Bilh- 
op of Dus*trah vas present tt the Council of Antiocb in a. d. 359. 
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Palestine; and the climate of the country, and the man' 
rtcfs and customs of the people, are nearly the same.* 

Thei'e are some drcumstaaces which remarkably 
distinguish Arabia; a recollection of which, in con- 
nexion with others, ought now to draw our attention 
to it. Arabia was inhabited by the first generations 
of men. There it pleased the Creator first to reveal 
himself to his creatures; and in its vicinity the Son of 
God assumed the human nature. In Aralna, the fa- 
cmUies of the human mind attain to as high a decree 
of strength and vigor, even at this day,t as in any 
Other country in the world; and the sjmfunetry and 
beauty of the human person in Arabia are not sur- 
passed by any other portion of the human race.t 

Arabia is also remarkable on another account. It 
was the theatre of the grand defection fi'om Qiristiani- 
ty, by the Mahomedan deluaon, which was to extend 
to "a third part of men.'^ This {»^cted apostasy 

^Ojxo^oc '^ ovrecs roig loviaiotg eiKog mm vferravg ro 

Being neighbors to the Jews, it was likely that they should first re- 
ceive the Gospel. Proc. ubi supra. 

fSee Letter from the Rev. Henry Martyn, concerning Ssbat, quoted in 
"The Starin the East," p. 218. «*At intervals 1 read Ptrtian Poetry with 
Mirza, and the Koran vrith Sabat. These Orientals, with whom I tranglxte 
the Scriptures, rcc^juire me to point out the connexion between evenr 
two sentences, which is often more than I can do. It is curious how ac- 
curately they observe all the rules of writing. Sabatf though a real Chris- 
tian, has not lost a jot of his Arubian nolipns of tuperiority. He \o(ks 
upon Europeans as mushrooms; and seems to regard my pretensions to 
any learning, as we should regard those of a savage or an ape.*' N» B, Mr. 
Martyn was Senior Wrangler, or first Mathematician of his year, at 
Cambridge, in 1801; and he had now been two years in soeiety with 
Sabat. 

4 An intelligent Arabian, who had seen the English in India, obaerted 
to the Author, that he tliought the inindt of the English far superior to 
their ;6fr#!}n^ It seemed to him, that there was nothing striking or noUe 
in the English countenance, compared with the "dignity and beauty of the 
Arabians; that the faces were in general flat and torpid, and the eyes 
without fire. The Author informed him, that tlie English were compo- 
sed of different nations, and most of these from cold and nortliem climates: 
tiiat hence tliere was a great diversity in their appearance, some being 
of very ordinary aspect, and others of a dignity and beauty which even an 
Arabian would admire. 
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was to be effected, not by returning to Paganism, but 
by a corruption of Christianity; that is, by admitting 
some part of the former revelation of God, and pre- 
tending to a new revelation. The delusion itseJjT is 
aptly compared in the prophecy concerning it, to 
^^smoke issuing from the bottomless pit;" and its great 
extent is expressed by its "darkening the sun and the 
air."* And since this defection was to be produccj^ 
by a corruption of revealed Truth, it was necessary 
that the Scriptio'es should be first corrupted; for where 
the genuine Scriptures are in tiie hands of men, there 
is little danger of general infidelity. Accordingly, this 
preparative for the great Imposture took place in the 
fifth and sixth centuries. During that period, corrupt 
and apocryphal gospels prevailed so generally in Ara- 
bia and in the neighboring regions^ that it is even doubt- 
ful whether Mahomed himself ever saw a gepjuine co- 
pyof the New Testament. Jt has been argued by 
learned men, fi'om the internal evidence of his compor 
ation, that he did not. But now even the apocryphal 
gospels have vanished fi'om view, by the long preva- 
lence of the Koran. 

But the duration of this delusion was to have a limit. 
^*The smoke was to darken the sun and the air" only 
for a definite period. This period is expressed in pro* 
phetic Scripture in a threefold form of words to evince 
its certainty. 

1. ^The Holy City shall they tread under foot 
forty and ttjco months,''^ f Rev. xi, 2. This marks the 
period of the Mahomedan power. The same expres- 
sion is applied afterwards to the duration of the Papal 
power. The depression of the true Faith was of course 

•Rev. ix, 2. 

A day for a year; 

42 months=:42X30=I260days .... =1260 years. 
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to last the same time; as expressed in the two follow- 
ing sentences. 

2. "The Witnesses (for the true Faith) shall pro- 
phesy a thousand two hundred and threescore days^ 
clothed in sackcloth/'* Rev. xi, 3. 

3. "The Woman (or Church of Christ) fled into 
the wilderness, and was nourished for a tirney timesy 
and half a time. '^^i Rev. mi, 14. 

This last expression, "a time, times, and half a time," 
is also used by the prophet Daniel, who foretels the 
same events, to mark the period when God shall "have 
accomplished to scattei' the power of the holy people,'' 
and shall terminate his indignation against Israel. 
Dan. xii, 7. 

It is very well known in the East at wliat time 
Mahomed appeared. Let the Mahomedan then be 
informed, that he is to count 1260 years from the 
Hejira, and then expect the fulfilment of a remarka- 
ble Trophecy, made by Christ, whom the Koran ac- 
knowledges to be "a true Prophet.'' Let him be in- 
formed explicitly, that the reign of Mahomedanism 
will then have an end. And, if he be unwilling to 
believe this, ask him if he does not already peixrcive 
the decline of Mahomedanism. If he be ignorant of 
this fact, inform him of the history of events. In- 
struct him, that the coiruptioivof Christianity in the 
West by the Pope, was coeval with the corruption of 
• Christianity in the East by Mahomed; that the decline 
of both these powers is, at tliis time, equall}'' advanc- 
ed; and that the fall of both is to be contemporane- 

* A day fpr a year; i260 days zzl260 years. 

t A time, times, and half a timezra year, -j 

two years and half of a ycamrforty- > zzl260 years, 
two month szz 1260 days ^ 
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ous. If he be ignorant of the decline of Papal Rome, 
the Roman CathoBc in the East will declare it to him. 

Is there any man, calling himself a Christian, who 
tliinks that these prophecies are dubious? If it be true 
tliat God hath, at any time, revealed himself to man, 
they are most certain. The Author would here ob- 
serve, that the inattention of men in general to the ful- 
filment of the Divine predictions, does not proceed so 
commonly from principles of infidelity as from ignor- 
ance of facts^ — ^pure ignorance of historical facts. 
There are men of liberal education in England, who 
are niore ignorant of the history of the world, ancient 
and modern, in connexion with the recelation of God^ 
than some Hindoos and Arabians, whom we know in 
the East, who have not been Christians above a few 
years. Our Savior reprehended this neglect of "the 
word spoken from heaven'' in these words; *-Ye can 
discern the face of the sky and of the earth; but how 
is it that ye cannot discern this time?'' Luke xii, 56. 

The Author has noticed the foregoing circumstances 
in connexion with Arabia, to illustrate the importance 
of preparing a version of the Scriptures for that coun- 
try, at the present era. But the Arabic Language 
hath gone forth far beyond the bounds of Arabia, and 
is known to almost "a third part of men" in the East. 
The Koran has consecrated it in the eyes of millions, 
in central Asia, on the continent of Africa, and in the 
isles of the Indian Ocean. 

A version of the whole Bible in Arabic has come 
down to us; but it is now antiquated, like the Persian, 
both in dialect and orthography. It does not appear 
that any composition in a living language, of a higher 
date than about five hundred years, can be of popular 
use, unless we learn it from our infancy. The lan- 
guage of our own Scrijrtures becomes now peculiar in 
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many respects, and distinct from the popular speech. 
It is supposed, that the Arabic Translation is upwards 
of a thousand years old. Had there been no inter- 
ruption in the profession of Christianity in Arabia^ the 
ancient Translation might possibly have sufficed: in 
like manner as the Hebrew is still understood by the 
Jews, and the Syriac by the Syrian Christians. But 
when a new reli^on is to be proposed to a people, we 
must use the most dignified medium, and present it in 
the language which is in popular use. The present 
Arabic Translation in the Polyglot is perfectly intelli- 
gible to those who will study it with a lesicon; but we 
certainly cannot oiler it at this time as conveying the 
meaning of the Christian Scriptures to tiie Land of 
Yemen, or Arabia the Haj^y. 

Soon after Sabat, the Arabian, had been converted 
to Christianity,* the object which chiefly occupied his 
th(Higbts, was a translation of the Scriptures for his 
native country. He himself could easily read and 
understand the eidsting translation; for he is a learned 
man, and acquainted radically with every dialect of 
the language; and it was by means of that translation 
that he himself became a Christian;t but he says he 
should be ashamed to offer the Bible to his coun- 
trymen in its present form; such a version would nd- 
ther be acceptable to the learned, nor intelligible to 
the unlearned. 

This noble Arabian has been now three years, » 
more, employed in translating the Scriptures into fte 

• See an account of h;s conversion in the "Star in the East.** 

t The copy of the New Testament, which fell into the hancU of 8abat» 
was one of t lie edition published in 1727 by "the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledp^e,'* revised by Salomon Neg^i. An investment of 
these Arabic Testaments, was sent about 1759, to the Society's Mission- 
spies in Calcutta, who circulated them through different provinces. Tbc 
followinpfis a wcll-atteslcd fact: Tliey sent some copies to the Msbone- 
dan Priests at Delhi, vho "rctpiosled that the supply might be contir.* 
ueiL" Sec Procecdinjj^s of the JSociety of that period. 
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Arabic Language, with Ifae aid of other leamed Asi- 
atics, under the superintendance of the Rev. H. Mar- 
t3m, who has himadf been loi^ a student of the Arar- 
bic Toi^^ue. Mr. Martyn has ktdy stated thrir rea- 
sons for undertaking a new translation, winch the Au- 
thor will h^e subjcHU, in deference to the leamed at 
home, who may think some further explanation ne- 
cessary. 

"Of the Arabic veraon of the Polyglot, the late pro- 
fessor Carlyle, in his copy of Pkt^posak for printing a 
new edition of it^ i^ieaks in the highest terms, and ob- 
serves, that it was used both by Jews and Christians as 
a faithful and el^ant representation of their re^)ective 
books of faith. But even supposing that both Jews and 
Christians are satisfied with the translation, no one, who 
has had an opportunity of observing the degraded 
state of these people in the East, would admit them as 
competent judges of the Arabic. The professor has 
adduced, in favcH* of the version in question, the opin- 
ions of Eqienius, Gabriel Sionita, and Pocock; names 
of high conrideration in Arabic learning, particularly 
the last It is certsun, however, that such of the Ma- 
homedans as have seen this version, think very differ- 
ently of it. If we would invite the fastidious Mussul- 
man to review the sacred law which he supposes abro- 
gated, let us not n^lect our present opportunities; 
but, with such an instrument as Sabat in our posses* 
aon, let us attempt at least, to send forth the Scrip- 
tures in a style which sliall command respect, even in 
Nujed and Hejaz." 

Mr. Martyn adverts to the new edition of the Poly- 
glot translation, now publislung in England, under the 
patronage of the Bishop of Durham, and highly com- 
mends the design. "We rejoice,'' writes he, **to hear 
that the old Polyglot is going forth at last in a new 
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dress. It may be useful to some in Asia, as it was to 
Sabat." And, in r^ard to the extent of country 
through which the Arabic is spoken, he observes, that 
the Arabic translation is of more impoilance than one 
fourth of all the translations now in hand. "We vnH 
begin," says he, "to preach to Aiiibia, Syi'ia, Persia, 
Tartary, part of India and of China, half of Africa, all 
tlie sea-coast of the Mediterranean and Turkey; and 
one tongue shall suffice for them all." 
I The proposal for publishing the Arabic Bible has 

already met with a veiy liberal pati*onage in India. 
It is intended to publish an edition of the New Testa- 
ment, in a splendid form, for the use of the cliief men 
in Arabia and Persia, resembling, as nearly as pos^- 
ble, their own beautiful writing. The Universities, 
and literary bodies in Europe, will, no doubt, be dis- 
posed to subscribe for some copies of this truly classi- 
cal Work. It is stated in the last accounts, dated 
May 1810, Uiat the translation of the New Testament 
was expected to be finished by the end of the present 
year, 1811. 

THE ARABIC SCHOOL 

FOR THE 

TRANSLATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

The Rev. Henry Marty n, B. D. Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, went out to India about five years 
ago. His qualifications for the general superintend* 
ance of scriptural translation, are truly respectable. 
After acquiring the highest academical honors in sci- 
ence, and a just celebrity for classical knowledge, he 
devoted lumself to the acquirement of the Arabic and 
Hindostanee Languages. His mind was strongly 
impressed, at an early period, with the duty and iin- 
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poiiance of cominuniGating the revealed Religion to 
heathen nations. He had a t^urit to follow the 
steps of Swartz and Brainerd, and preach to tiie na- 
tives in the woods; but his peculiar qualifications^ as a 
critical scholar, have fixed him to the department of 
translation. He had not been long in Bengal before 
he was joined by Sabat and Mirza, and other learned 
natives; so that they now form an Arabic School, 
from which it is not pretended that there is any appeal 
in India.* 

* Mr. Martyn's own proper department is the Hin* 
dostanee Language. Soon after his arrival, he trans- 
lated the Liturgy of the Church of England into that 
tongue; being the first who introduced the Church 
SeiYJce to our native subjects in Bengal- He found 
that many of the wives of the English soldiers were 
Hindostanee women, professing Christianity, but who 
did not understand the English Language, and being 
desirous to discharge faitiifuUy the duties of his clerical 
office, he thought it proper to attempt such a transla- 
tion. After readily prayers to the soldiers in English^ 
he reads Hindostanee prayers to their wives, and to 
other natives. This original work, having received 
repeated revision and amendment, is esteemed by 
competent judges to be a perspicuous apd faithful 
version of the sublime original. He also translated|^ 
about the same time, the Parables and parabolic 
speecheSj or apophthegms, of our Savior, into the 
same language, ^ith an explanation subjoined to each. 
But the grand work which has chiefly engaged the 
attention of this Oriental Scholar, during the last four 

• As Mr. Martvn and bis associates at Cawnpore constitute the Art- 
bic School in India, iiir the trmnsUtion of the Scripliirea; so Dr. Carey, 
ftfid the Missionaries at Serampore, compose the Sliunscrit School. See 
two Memoirs lately published, and the Proceedin|^ of the Baptist Socie- 
ty, piiblUhcd annually. 
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yearsy is his Translation of the whole Bible into the 
II1NDO8TANEE Language. It has been often acknow- 
ledged, that a version of the Scriptures into what is 
justly called Hht grand popular language of Hindos- 
tan/' would be the most generally useful in India. 
Mr. Marlyn is in no haste to print any part of his^ 
Work, being desirous that it should be first revised 
and approved by the best scholars. His chief diffi- 
culty is in settling the orthography of the language, 
and in ascertaining what proportion of words ought 
to be admitted from the Persian and Arabic fountains; 
for the Hindostanee is yet in its infancy, as a written 
and grammatical tongue; and it is probable, that Mr 
Martyn^s Work will contribute much to fix its stand- 
ard. To evince the care and accuracy which he pro- 
poses to liimself in this Translation, it will be proper to 
subjoin his last official Report on the subject, dated 
December, 1809. 

"The Hindostanee New Testament has been fiiush- 
ed some time, and submitted to the inspection of a va- 
riety of persons in different parts of the country; but 
the opinions formed ' of the Work have not hitherto 
appeared to justify its publication. I am perfectly 
convinced of the inutility of attempting to please all; 
yet I thought it better to withhold from the Press 
what longer experience, and the possesion of more 
efficient instruments, might enable me to send forth, in 
a form more calculated to give general satisfaction. 
The person, whose assistance I was most an^ous to 
obtain, has once more joined me; and I am now wil- 
ling to hope that the Word of God may be presented 
to the native of IncUa, so as to be intelligible to the 
generality of readers. The grammar of the language 
is neariy fixed by Mr. Gibhrist's learned and usefiil 
labors^ but it is still ctifficult to write in it with a view 



to general utility. For the hi^er MahOitaedans al^d 
men of learnii^ will hardly peruse, with satisfaction, 
a book in whicli the Persian has not lent its aid to 
adorn the style. To the rest, a larger pi*oportion of 
Hindee is more acceptable. The difficulty of ascer- 
taining the point equally removed from either extreme, 
would be considembly lessened, were there any prose 
compositions in the language, of acknowledged purity. 
But unrortunately no such standard exists: no works 
of any description indeed have been found but poems. 
Irately some translations in Hindostanee prose have 
issued from the College of Fort William; but as they 
have not yet stood the test of time, and are very little 
known in the country, they could not be safely re- 
ferred to as a standard. Thus I have been left to the 
guidance of my own judgment far more than I could 
have wished." 

In regard to the Arabic and Persian Translations, 
both of which Mr. Muriyn superintends, as well as 
the Hindostanee, he thus writes: 

^^In the Persian and Arabic Translations there are 
hap[nly no such difficulties. The valuable qualities of 
our Christian brother, Nathaniel Sabat, render this 
part of the work comparatively easy. As he is, I 
trust, a serious Christian, the study of the Woiti of 
God, and the translation of it, are of course a mafer 
ter of choice i^'ith him, and a rigid adherence to the 
original a point of duty.* As a scholar, his acquire- 
ments are very considerable* ^e was educated under 

• The solicitude of these translators to infuse the true meaninfi^of the 
ori^nml into their Tersiuns, and not to trust entirely to the English Tjjtnw^ 
lation, will ap[>car from the following obscrvai ions of Mr. Martin in his 
last letter. '"The Pjalms we must leave till the eml of the New Testa- 
ment, for this 3<*lid reaj^on, that 1 do not understand a considerahle por* 
lion of that hok. Much of the present Translation is certainly unintelli- 
gible. It appears to me* that the two Royal Aatli^frs hare suncre*! mort 
from the plebeian touch of their interpreters, than ev#-n tlie Prophet i, op 
any others but J'^b. Hebrew has lieen of late iny constant tncditaticm.'* 
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the care of the most learned man in Bagdad; and hav- 
ing continued to exerdse himself in compontion, he 
has acquired in consequence a critical acumen, and 
great command of words. His ill state of health ren- 
ders it impossible to say exactly when the WoriL he 
has undertaken will be finished; but if nothii^ unto- 
ward happen to interrupt us, you may expect the 
New Testament in the three languages, in the course 
of two years*^ 

THE JEWS. 

There are three remarkable [Prophecies cohcernii^ 
the Jews. 

1. ^^The children of Israel shall abide many day^ 
^thout a King, and without a Prince, and without a 
Sacrifice, and without an Image, and without an 
Ephod, and withoitf; Teraplum," Hos. iii, 4. 

2. ^The Lord shall scatter thee among all people, 
from the one end of the earth even unto the other," 
Deut. xrix, 64. And yet, *«the people shall dwdl 
alone, and shall not be reckoned amongst the nations,'' 
Num. xxiii, 9. 

3. ^^Thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, 
and a bye-word among all the nations whither the 
Lord shall lead thee. Among these nations shalt thoo 
find no ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot have 
rcst,^ Deut. xxviii, 37. 65. 

The first of these prophecies is veiy remarkaUe; 
for who ever heard of a nation ^abiding many days^ 
without its civil and religious polity, and surviving its 
political e»stence? The very assertion serans to in- 
volve an slbsurdity. Did the Egyptians, Qialdeans, 
Greeks, or Romans, survive their civil and religioof 
polity? 
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The second prediction is not less singular than the 
former; for if the Jews were to be received among 
the nations of the earth, why should they not *'be 
reckoned with the nations?" Would any man, in a 
remote age, venture to foi'etel that there was a certain 
nation, which, in the ages to come, would be received 
and tolerated by all other nations, merely to be per- 
secuted?* 

But the third prophecy is such as must affoitl a 
contemplation to Infidelity, to the end of time. The 
Jews were to become ^an astonishment, and a prov- 
erb, and a bye-word among all the nations,'' because 
they shed the blood of the Savior of the world. Now 
it is not surprising that Christians should reproach 
them for such a crime. But how should we expect 
that liiey would be ^'trodden down of the heathen 
world," who never heard of such a Savior? Behold 
the Hindoo, at this day, punishing the Jew, without 
knowing the crime of which he has been guilty! 

These three prophecies have been manifestly fulfill* 
ed; and if wc had no other evidence, this is suiiicient 
to prove ^^that there is a God, and that he hath made 
a revelation to man." 

There is a fourth prophecy concerning this people, 
which will shortly be accomplished. The IVophet 
Hosea, after foretelling that the children of Israel 

•To this day the Jews "arc not reckoned'* with the English nation. 
The prophetical record influenced the last parliamentary proceeding 
respecting them. In 1753^ a Bill was passed to naturalize the Jews; 
but after a few months it was repealed, the voice of the people demand- 
ed that the devoted nation should "not be reckoned with them." So true 
it is that our last national deliberation concerning this people was in- 
fluenced by the ancient prophecy. The time is now come when Parlia* 
ment may restore to the Jew the franchise of a fellow-creature, without 
contravening. the Divine decrees. It is prophesied again, that **l8rae1 
shall return to the Lord their God,'* und that tiie period of this event is 
not far remote. In obedience then to <he dictate of this prophecy, let 
our Christian nation proceed, without delay, to take away the reproaek 
of the Jewish people; and announce the act in the most public and solemn 
iBanner, as an example to the rest of the world. 
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tahould abide many days without a King, adds these 
words: ^^ Afterward shall they return^ and seek the 
Liord their God, and David their king; and shall fear 
the Lord and his goodness in the latter days," Hosn 
lUy 5. 

The question, which is now in the mouth of eveiy 
Christian, is that which was asked in the vision of 
the prophet Daniel on the same subject; <<How loog 
shall it be to tlic end of these wonders?" Dan. xii, 6. 
When shall the ^'indignation against the holy people 
be accomplished?" Dan. xi, 31; that they may ^return 
and seek the Lord their God, and David their king?^ 

To Daniel the Prophet, and to John the Evai^list, 
was given a revelation of the great events of the gen- 
eral Church to tlie end of time. Daniel foretels that 
the Christian Chuix:h sliall be oppi^essed by the per- 
secuting powers for ^a time, times, and the dividu^; 
of a time," Dan. vii, 25. The same period he assigns 
for the accomplishment of the indignation agunst 
the holy people Israel. ^^One said, how long shaH it 
be to the end of these wonders? And I heard the 
man clothed in linen, which was upon the waters of 
the river, when he held up his right hand and his left 
hand unto heaven, and sware by him that fiveth for 
ever, that it shall be for a time, times and a iulf; 
and when he shall have accomplished to scatter the 
power of the holy people, all these things shall be ful* 
filled," Dan. xii, 7. Now the same form of words is 
used in the Revelation of St. John, to ex[»iess the 
duration of the Papal and Mahomedan powers. Op- 
pressed by them, the Church of Christ was to remain 
desolate in the wilderness, "for a time, times, and half 
of a time,'' Rev, xii, 14. Every one, who is erudite 
in sacred prophecy, will undei^tand that this great 
period of Daniel and St. John conunen^es at the santt; 
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em, namely, the rise of the persecuting powers; and 
that its duration is 1260 years.* 

Here then are three great events hastening to their 
period; the extinction of the Papal dominion; the sub- 
version of the Mahomedan power; and "the accom- 
plishment of the Divine indignation againfSt the holy 
people,*' or the return of the people of Israel "to seek 
the Lord their God, and Da\ad their king.** 

Our blessed Savior has not left an event of this im- 
portance without notice. **The Jews,^ saith he, **shall 
be led away captive into all nations; and Jenisalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gtentiles, until the times 
of the Gentiles be fulfilled,'' Luke xxi, 24. What 
these "times of the Gentiles'* are, our Lord has ex- 
plained in his subsequent Revelation to St. John> 
*'The couit which is wnthout the temple is given unto 
the Gentiles; and the hoJy city shall they tread under 
foot FORTY and two months;" or, in prophetical 
language, at a day for a year, 1260 years. Rev. xi, 2. 

The apostle Paul hath also recorded this event. "I 
would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of thi& 
mystery, that blindness, in part, is happened to IsraeIv^ 
until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in; and so all 
Israel shall be saved," Rom. xi, 25. l^he fulness of 
time for the conversion of the Gentiles will be come 
in, when the Mahomedan and Papal obstructions are- 
removed. Such events as the fall of the Pope in the 
West, and of Mahomed in the East, both of whom 
persecuted the Jews to death, \\'ill probably be the 
means of awakening the Jews to consider the eviden- 
ces of that rcli^on which predicted the rise and fall of 
both. 

But the gi'and prophecy of the apostle Paul on this 
subject, is that which respects the consequence of the 

•See this period explained in p. 203, 20*, 
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conversion of the Jews. 'tThe receiving of the Jewa^^ 
saith he, '^What shall it be to the world, but uf£ 
PROM THE DEAD?" RoiH. xi, 15. Dispersed as tbcry 
are in all countries, and i^peaking the languages of all 
countries, they will form a body of preacheis 
ready prepared; and they need only say, ^BehoU 
the Scriptures of God, in our possession; read our Ui- 
tory there, as foretold three thousand years ago, aqd 
read tine events in the annals of nations. .We ut, 
witnesses to the world, and the world to us. Lrt the 
whole race of mankind unite and examine the fact.'' 
^All ye inhabitants of the world, and dwellers on the 
earth, see ye, when the Lord lifteth up an ensign on 
the mountains: and when he bio weth a trumpet, hear 
ye," Isaiah xviii, 3. Thus will their preaching be to 
the worid "ufe from the dead.'' 

But if the conversion of Israel is to take place when 
the Papal and Mahomedan powers have fallen, and 
who does not see that these events are near at hand? 
it might be expected that some ^gns of conciliation 
between Jews and Christians would now begin to be 
viable. And is not this the fact? Christians in all 
countries bc^n to consider, that ^^the indignation 
against the holy people", is nearly accomplished. Ma- 
ny events declare it. The indignation of man is re- 
laxing. The pro{^ecies have been fulfilled regarding 
it The great crime at Calvary has been punished 
by alienations; and we now hear the words of the 
Prophet addressing us, ^Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people, saith your God; speak ye comfortably to Je- 
rusalem, and cry unto her, that her warfare is accom- 
plished, that her iniquity is pardoned," Isaiah xl, 1. 
Hiis is the Divine command. And behold. Christians 
b^n now, for the first time, "to speak comf(HtabIy to 
Jerusalem." 
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While the author was in the Blast, the state of the 
Jews, who are dispersed in different countries, fre- 
quently occufned his thoughts. He had heard that 
they existed in distinct colonies in certain parts of In- 
dia; that some of them had arrived long before the 
Christian &a, and had remained in the midst of the 
Hindoos, to this time, a distinct and separate people, 
persecuted by the native princes, from age to age, and 
yet not destroyed; ^burning, like the bush of Moses^ 
and not consumed;" and he had a strong desire ^^to 
turn a[side and see this great sight." His mind was 
impressed with the conviction that their preservation, 
in such a variety of r^ons, and under such a diver- 
sity of circumstances, could be only effected by the in- 
terpoffltion of the Divine Providence, which reserved 
them, thus distinct, for some ^)ecial and important 
purpose. And rince the period of time for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose was considered by many to 
be fast approaching, he wished to hear the sentiments 
of the Jews from their own lips, and to leam their 
actual impressions, as to their present circumstances 
and future hopes. 

In his Memorial respecting the Syrian Christians^ 
presented to Marquis Wellesley, the Author also no- 
ticed the existence of an ancient colony of Jews on the 
coast of Malabar, particularly at Cochin; and as this 
place had recently become a part of the British Empire, 
by conquest from the Dutch, Lord William Bentinck, 
then Gk>vernor of Madras, who had received letters 
from the Supreme Government, was pleased to direct 
the civil officer, who had chai^ of the department of 
Cochin,* to afford him every aid in the prosecution of 
his Researches. His fu-st toui* to Cochi^i was in No- 

•Thomas Flower, Esq. 

38 
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vemfaer 1806, and he remained in the country till 
February 1807. He again vi»ted it in Januiuy 1808. 
lie has only room, in this present Work, to introduce 
a few notes from his Journal. 

""Cochin, Feb. 4, 1807. 
^l have, been now in Cochin, or its vicinity, for u|k 
wards of two months, and have got well acquainted with 
the Jews. Theyjdo not live in the city of Cochin, but 
in d town about a mile distant from it, called Jews^Town. 
It is almost wholly inhabited by the Jews, wlio have two 
respectable Synagogues* Among them are some veiy 
intelligent men, who are not ignorant of the present 
history of nations. There are also Jews here from re- 
mote parts of A sia, so that this is the fountahi of intel- 
ligence Concerning that people in the East; there being 
constant conmiunication by ships with the Red Sea, the 
Persian Gulf, and the mouths of the Indus. The resi- 
dent Jews are divided into two classes, called the Jeni« 
s;ilem or fFhite Jews; and the Ancient or Black Jews. 
The ^Hiite Jews reside at this place. The Black Jews 
have also a Synagogue here; but the great body of that 
tribe inhabit towns in the interior of the province. I 
have now seen most of both classes. My inquiries re- 
ferred chiefly to their antiquity, their manuscripts, and 
their sentiments concerning the present state of 
nation." 



THE JERUSALEM OR WHITE JEWS. 

••Oir my inquiry into the antiquity of the White Jews, 
fhey first delivered to me a narrative, in the Hebrew 
Language, of their arrival in India, which has been 
handed down to them from their fathers; and then ex- 
hibited their ancient brass Plate, containing their charter 
and freedom of residence, given by a King of Malabar. 
The following is the narrative of the events relating to 
tlieir first arrival. 

" *After the second Temple was destroyed, (which 
may God speedily rebuild!) our Others, dreading the 
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Conqueror's wrath, departed from Jerusalem, a numer- 
ous body of men, women, priests, and Levites, and 
came into this land. There were among them men of 
repute for learning and wisdom; and God gave the peo- 
ple favor in the sight of the King who at that timq 
reigned here, and he granted them a place to dwell ui, 
called Cranganon He allowed tliem u patriarchal ju- 
riadiciion within the district, with certain privileges- of 
nobility; and the Royal Grant was engraved, according 
to the custom of those days, on a plate of brass. This 
was done in the year from the creation of the world 
4350 (a. d. 490); and this plate of brass we still have 
in possession. Our forefathers continued at Cranganoc 
for about a thousand years, and the number of Heads 
who governed were seventy-two. Soon after our set* 
tlementf other Jews followed us from Judea; and among 
these came that man of great wisdom. Rabbi Samuel, a 
Levite of Jerusalem, with his son. Rabbi Jehuda Levita. 
They brought with them the silver truufets^ made 
use of at the time of the Jitbii.ee, which were saved 
when the second Temple was destroyed; and we hav« 
heard from our fathers, that there were engraven upon 
those trumpets the letters of the ineffable Name.* 
There joii^ us also from Spaitty and other places, 
from time to time, certain tribes of Jews, who had 
heard oi our prosperity. But at last, discord arising 
among ourselves, one of our Chiefs called to his assist- 
ance an Indian King, who came upon us with a great 
army, destroyed our houses, palaces, and strong holds, 
dispossessed us of Cranganor, killed part of us, and 
carried part into captivity. By these massacres we 
were reduced to a small number. Some of tlie exiles 
came and dwelt at Cocbip, where we have remained 
ever since, suffering great changes from time to time. 
There are amongst us some of the children of Israel 
(Beni^Israel) who came from the country of Asbkenazi 

*This cireumstanoe of the yubiUe Trumpett is to ht found in a fimiUr 
account of the Jews of Malabar, published in the "History of the Woiiu 
of the Learned,*' for March 1699* It is not necessary to suppose that 
these trumpets belonged to the Temple; for it is well known, tJiat in ev. 
crj considerable town in Judea there were Jubilee trumpctit. 
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from Egypt, from Tsoba, and other places, besides 
those who formerly inhabited this country.' 

^'The native annals of Malabar confirm the foregoing 
account, in the principal circumstances, as do the Ma- 
homedan histories of the later ages; for the Mabom- 
edans have been settled here in great numbers since 
the eighth century. 

^^The desolation of Cranganor the Jews describe as 
being like the desolation of Jerusalem in miniature. 
They were first received into the country with some 
favor and confidence, agreeably to the tenor of the 
general prophecy concerning the Jews; for no country 
was to reject them: and after they had obtained some 
wealth, and attracted the notice of men, they are preci« 
pitated to the lowest abyss of human suffering and re« 
proach. The recital of the sufferings of the Jews at 
Cranganor resembles much that of th^ Jews at Jerusa- 
lem, as given by Josephus. 

*'I now requested they would shew me their brass 
plate. Having been given by a native King, it i^ writ- 
ten, of course, in the Malabaric language and character, 
and is now so old that it cannot be well understood 
The Jews preserve a Hebrew translation of it, which 
they presented to me: but the Hebrew itself is veiy 
difficult, and they do not agree among themselves, as 
to the meaning of some words. I have employed, by 
tlieir permission, an engraver at Cochin, to execute a 
fac-simile of the original plate, on copper.* This an- » 
cient document begins in the following manner, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew translationrf 

^' 'In the peace of God, the King, which hath made 
the earth, according to his pleasure. To this God, I, 
AIRVI BRAHMIN, have lifted up my hand, and 
have granted by this deed, which many hundred thou- 
sand years shall run I, dwelling in Cranganor, 

have granted, in the thirty-sixth year of my reign, in 
the strength of power I have granted, in the strength 

•Tlie original is cnprravcd on both sides of tlic plate, the fac simile 
forms two plates These are now deposited in tlie Public Library- at tLc 
University of Cambridge. 

f A copy of this Hebrew translation was sent to the University wilb 
the other MSS. 1 have a copy iu my possession. 
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of power I ha\e given in inheritance, to JOSEPH 
RABBAN.' 

"Then follow the privileges of nobility; such as per- 
mission to ride on an elephant; to have a herald to go 
before, to announce the name and dignity; to have the 
lamp of the day; to walk on carpets spread upon the 
earth; and to have trumpets and cymbals sounded be- 
fore him. King Airvi then appoints Joseph Rabban to 
be *Chief and Governor of the houses of congregation 
(the Synagogues), and of certain districts, and of the 
sojourners in them/ What proves the importance of 
the Jews at the period when this grant was made, iS| 
that it is signed by seven Kings as witnesses. ^ And to 
this are witnesses. King Bivada Cubertin Mitadin, and 
he is King of Trauancore. King Airia Nada Mana 
Vikriin, and he is the Samorin. King Veloda Nada 
Archarin Shatin, and he is King oijtrgot.^ The re- 
maining four Kings are those of Palgatchery^ Colastfi^ 
Carbinathf and Vara-changur. There is no date in this 
document, further than what may be collected from the 
reign of the Prince, and the names of the royal witnesses. 
Dates are not usual in old Malabaric writings. One 
fact is evident, that the Jews must have existed a con- 
siderable time in the country, before they could have 
obtained such a grant. The tradition before mentioned 
assigns for the date of the transaction, the year of the 
Creation 4250, which is, in Jewish computation, a. d. 
490. It is well known, that the famous Malabaric 
King, Cerak Perumal, made grants to the Jews> 
Christians, and Mahomedans, during his reign; but that 
Prince flourished in the eighth or ninth century. 



THE BLACK JEWS. 

^*It is only necessary to look at the countenance of the 
Black Jews to be satisfied that their ancestors must have 
arrived in India many ages before the White Jews. 
Their Hindoo complexion, and their very imperfect 
resemblance to the £uropean Jews, indicate that they 
have been detached from the parent stock in Judea 
many ages before the Jews in the West; and that there 
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have been intermarriages with families not Israditish, 
I had heard that those tribes, which had passed the In- 
dtiSy have assimilated so much to the customs and habits 
of the countries in which they live, that they may be 
sometimes seen by a traveller, without being recognized 
as Jews. In the interior towns of Malabar, I was not 
always able to distinguish the Jew from the Hindoa 
I hence perceived how easy it may be to mistake the 
tribes of Jewish descent among the A%hans and* other 
nations in the northern parts of Hindostan. The White 
Jews look upon the Black Jews as an inferior race, and 
not of a pure cast: which plainly demonstrates that they 
do not spring from a common stock in India. 

''The Black Jews communicated to me much inter- 
esting intelligence concerning their brethren the ancient 
Israelites in die East; traditional indeed in its nature, 
but in general illustrative of true history. They re- 
counted the names of many otiier small colonies reudent 
in northern India, Tartary, and China; and gave me a 
written list of sixty-five places, I conversed with 
those who had lately visited many of these stations, and 
were about to return again. The Jews have a never- 
ceasing communication with each other in the £air. 
Their ^milies indeed are generally stationary, being sub- 
ject to despotic princes; but the men move much about in 
a commercial capacity; and the same individual will pa» 
through many extensive countries. So that when any 
thing interesting to the nation of the Jews takes phce, 
the rumor will pass rapidly throughout all Asia. 

"I inquired concerning their brethren, the Ten 
Tribes. They said that it tvas commonly believed 
among them, that the great body of the Israelites are 
to be found in Chaldea, and in the countries contiguous 
to it, being tlic very places whither they were first car- 
ried into captivity; that some few families had migrated 
into regions more remote, as to Cochin and Rajapoor 
in India, and to other places yet farther to the £ittt; 
but that the bulk of the nation, though now much re- 
duced in number, had not to this day removed two 
thousand miles from Samaria* Among the Black Jews 
I could not J5nd many copies of the Bible. They in- 
formed me, that in certain places of the remote disper* 
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sion, their brethren have but some small portions of 
the Scriptures, and that the prophetical books were 
rare; but that they themselves, from their vicinity to 
the White Jews, have been supplied, from time to time, 
with the whole of the Old Testament. 

*^From these communications I plainly perceive the 
important duty which now devolves on Christians pos- 
sessing the art of printing, to send to the Jews in the 
£ast, copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, and particularly 
df the prophetical books. If only the prophecies of 
Isaiah and Daniel were published among diem, the ef* 
feet might be great. They do not want the law so 
much. But the prophetical books would appear among 
them with some novelty, particularly in a detached 
form; and could be easily circulated through the re- 
motest parts of Asia." 



MANUSCRIPTS. 

'^Almost in every house I find Hebrew books, print- 
ed or manuscript; particularly among the White Jews. 
Most of die printed Hebrew of Europe has found its 
way to Cochin, through the medium of the Portuguese 
and Dutch commerce of former timesw When I ques- 
tioned the Jews concerning the old copies of the Scrip- 
tures, which had been read in the Synagogues from age 
to age; some told me that it was usiial to buri/ them, 
when decayed by time and use. Others said that this 
was not always the case. I despaired at first of being 
able to procure any of the old biblical writings; but af- 
ter I had been in the country about six weeks, and 
they found that I did not expect to obtain them merely 
as presents, some cdpies were recovered. The White 
Jews had only the Bible written on parchment, and of 
modem appearance, in their Synagogue; but I was in- 
formed that the Black Jews possessed formerly copies 
written on Goat Skins; and that in the Synagogue of 
the Black Jews there was an old Record Chest, into 
which the decayed copies of their Scriptures had been 
thrown. I accordingly went to the Synagogue with 
a few of the chief men, and examined the contents. 
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ivbich some of them said thcv had never looked at 
before, and did not seem greatly to value. The manu- 
scripts were of various kinds, on parchment, goat-skins, 
and cotton paper. I negociated for them hastily, and 
wrapped them up in two cloths, and gave them to the 
Jews to carry home to my house. I had observed some 
murmuruig among the bye-standers in the Synagogue, 
while I was examining the chest: and before vre ap- 
peared in the streets, the alarm liad gone forth, tluit 
the Christians were robbing the Synagogue of the Law. 
There were evident symptoms of tumult, and the wo- 
men and children collected and were following us. I 
requested some of the more respectable Jews to accom- 
pany me out of the town; but I had scarcely arrived 
at my own house at Cochin, when the persons who had 
permitted me to take the manuscripts, came in evident 
agitation, and told me I must restore them immediately 
to calm the popular rage. Others had gone to com- 
plain to the Chief Magistrate, Thomas Flower, Esq. 
And now I had lost my spoil, but for the friendly 
counsel and judicious conduct of Mr. Flower. He di- 
rected that all the manuscripts should be delivered up 
to him, and that there should l^e no further proceedings 
on the subject without his authority. To this the Jews 
agreed. There was some plea of justice on my side, as 
it was understood that I had given'a valuable consider- 
ation. In the mean time he allowed a few d lys to pass, 
that the minds of the people might become tranquil, 
and he then summoned some of the more liberal men, 
and gave them a hearing on the subject. In the mean 
time I thought it prudent to retire from Cochin, for a 
day or two, and went to Cranganor, about sixteen miles 
off, to Colonel Macaulay, the British Resident at Tra- 
vancore, who was then at the house of Mr. Drummond, 
the collector of Malabar. On my return to Cochin, 
Mr. Flower informed me that all the manuscripts were 
to be returned to my house; that I was to select what 
was otdj and of little use to the Jews, and to give back 
to them what was new. The affair ended however in 
the Jews permitting me generously to retain some part 
of the new. 
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"I have since made a tour through the towns of the 
Black Jews in the interior of the country, Tritoor^ 
ParooTj Chenotta^ and Maleh. I have procured a good 
many manuscripts, chiefly in the Rabbinical character, 
some of which the Jews themselves cannot read; and 
I do not know what to say to their traditions. A copy 
of the Scriptures belonging to Jews of the East, who 
might be supposed to have had no communication with 
Jews of the West, has been long considered a desid- 
eratum in Europe; for the Western Jews have been ac- 
cused by some learned men of altering or omitting 
certain words in the Hebrew Text, to invalidate the 
argument of Christians. But Jews in the East, remote 
from the controversy, would have no motive for such 
corruptions. One or two of the MSS. which I have 
just procured, will probably be of some service in this 
respect. One of them is an old copy of the Books of 
Moses, written on a roll of leather. The skins are 
sewed together, and the roll is about forty-eight feet in 
length. It is, in some places, worn out, and the holes 
have been sewed up with pieces of parchment. Some 
of the Jews suppose that this roll came originally from 
Senna in Arabia; others have heard that it was brought * 
from Cashmir. The Cabul Jews, who travel into the 
interior of China, say that in some Synagogues the Law 
is still written on a roll of leather, made of Goats' Skins 
dyed red; not on vellum, but on a soft flexible leather; 
which agrees with the description of the roll above 
mentioned.* 

"Ever since I came among these people, and heard 
their sentiments on the prophecies, and their confident 
hopes of returning to Jerusalem^ I have thought much 
on the means of obtaining a version of the New Tes- 
TAMENT in the Hebrew Language, and circulating it 

•Mr. Yeales, formerly of All Souls College, Oxford, and editor of the 
"Hebrew Grammar, has been employed for the last two years at Cam- 
brid^, in arranging' and collating the Hebrew and Syriac MSS. brought 4 

from India. His collation of the Roll of the Pentateuch above mention- \ 

ed, is now finished, and will form a volume in quarto. The University 
has, with gre^^t liberality, resolved that this bo(.k shall be printed at the 
expense oTthe University, for the benefit of Mr. Yeates; and Dr. M«rsh« 
the learned Editor of the Michaelis, has writteu a Note on (he antiquity 
and importance of the manuscript, which will form a Preface to the 
work. 
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among them and their brethren in the East. I had 
heard that tlicre were one or two translations of the 
Testament in their own possession, but they were 
studiously kept out of my sight, for a considerable 
time. At last however they were produced by indi- 
viduals in a private manner. One of them is written 
in the small Rabbinical or Jerusalem character; the 
other in a laige square letter. The history of the 
former is very interesting. The translator, a learned 
Rabbi, conceived the design of making an accurate 
version of the New Testament, for the express pur- 
pose of confuting it. His style is copious and elegant, 
like that of a master in the language, and the translation 
is in general faithful. It does not indeed appear that 
he wished to pervert the meaning of a single sentence; 
but depending on his own abilities and renown as a 
scholar, he hoped to be able to controvert its doc- 
trines, and to triumph over it by fair contest in the 
presence of the world. There is yet a mystery about 
the circumstances of this man's death, which time will 
perhaps unfold: the Jews are not inclined to say much 
to me about him. His version is complete, and writ- 
ten with greater freedom and ease towards the end 
than at the beginning. How astonishhig it is that an 
enemy should have done this! that he should have per- 
severed resolutely and calmly to the end of his work! 
not indeed always calmly; for there is sometimes a 
note of execration on the Sacred Person who is the 
subject of it, to unburden his mind and ease the con- 
vict of his laboring soul. At the close of the Gor.peIs, 
as if afraid of the converting power of his own transla- 
tion, *'he calls Heaven to \\ iiness that he had undertaken 
the work with the professed design of opposing the 
Epicureans;'*'* by which term he contemptuously means 
thr Chrisiiaiis. 

*'I ha\e had many interesting conferences with the 
Jews, on tlie subject of ilicir present state; and have 
been much struck w irh two circumstances; their con- 
stant rtterenct^ to the DESOLATION of Jerusalem, 
and their confident hope that it will be one day RE- 
BUILT. The desolation of the Holy City is ever 
present to the minds of the Jews, when tlie subject is 
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concerning themselves as a Nation; for, though with- 
out a king and without a country, they constantly speak 
of the unity of their nation. Distance of time and 
place seems to have no effect in obliterating the re- 
membrance of the Desolation. I often ihouglit of the 
verse in the Psalms, "If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget her cunning." Thej speak 
of Palestine as being close at hand, and easily accessi- 
ble. It is become an ordinance of their Rabbins in 
some places, that when a man builds a new house, he 
sliall leave a small part of it unfinished, as an emblem 
of ruin, and write on it these words, Zecher Laclior- 
chart, i. e. In MEMORY of the DESOLATION. 

"Their hopes of rebuilding the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, the THIRD and last time, under the auspices 
of the Messtiah, or of a second Cyrus, before his com- 
ing, are always expressed with great confidence. They 
have a general impression, that the period pf their 
liberation from the Heathen is not very remote; and 
they consider the present commotions in the earth as 
gradually loosening their bonds. "It is,'* say they, 
**a sure sign of our approaching restoration, that m 
almost all countries there is a general relaxatioit 
of the persecution against us.** I pressed strongly 
upon them the prophecies of Daniel. In former times 
that Prophet was not in repute among the Jews, be- 
cause he predicted the coming of the Messiah at th6 
end of "the seventy weeks;** and his book has becA 
actually removed from the list of prophetic writings, 
and remains to this day, among the Hagiograplm, such 
as Job, the Psahns, the Proverbs, Ruth; but he now 
begins to be popular among those who have studied 
him, because he has predicted that the final "accom- 
plishment of the indignation against the holy people** 
IS near at hand. The strongest argument to press up- 
on the mind of a Jew, at this period, is to explain to 
his conviction Daniel's period of 1260 years; and then 
to shew the analogy which it bears to the period of 
the Evangelist John, concerning the Papal and Ma* 
homedan powers; with the state of which the Jews are 
well acquainted. 
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"I passed through the burial-ground of the Jews 
the other day. Some of the tombs are handsomely 
constructed, and have Hebrew inscriptions in prose 
and verse, Tliis mansion of the dead is called by the 
Jews Beth Haiiniy or "The House of the Living." 

"Being much gratified with my visit to the Jews of 
Malabar, and desirous to maintain some communica- 
tion with them, I have engaged a very respectable 
member of their community to accompany me with his 
servant to Bengal, and to remain with me in the ca- 
pacity of Hebrew Moonshee^ or teacher, until my return 
to England. Observing that in the houses of the 
White Jews there are many volumes of printed He- 
brew, mostly of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
which are rarely met wth in England, I have employ- 
ed Misrahi^ that is the name of my Moonshee, to col- 
lect some of the most valuable,' - 

At the bc^nning of the following year (1808) the 
Author visited Cochin a second time, and [MTOceeded 
afterwards to Bombay, where he had an opportunity 
of meeting with some yery intelligent men of the Jew- 
ish nation. They had heard of his conferences with 
the Cochin Jews, and were desirous to discuss cer- 
tain topics^ particularly the prophecies of Isaiah; and 
they engaged in them with far more spirit and frank- 
ness, he thought, than their brethren at Cochin had 
done. They told him, that if he would take a walk 
to the Bazar in the suburb, without the walls of Bom- 
bay town, he would find a Synagogue without a 
SepJier Tai^a^ or Book of the Law. He did so, and 
found it to be the case. The Minister and a few of 
the Jews assembled, and shewed him their Syna- 
gogue, in which there were some loose leaves of 
jprayers in manuscript, but no book of the Law. The 
Author did not understand that they disapproved of 
the Law; but they had no copy of it. They seemed 
to have little knowledge of the Jewish Scriptures or 
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history. This only proved what he had been often 
told, that small portions of the Jewish nation melt 
away from time to time, and are absorbed in the mass 
of the heathen world. Nor is this any argument 
against the tixith of the prophecy, which declares that 
they should remain a separate and distinct people; 
for these are mere exceptions. Conversions to Chris- 
tianity in the early ages would equally militate against 
the prediction, taken in an absolute sense. 

THE TEN TRIBES. 

The Tribes of Israel are no longer to be inquired after 
by name. The purpose, for which they were once 
divided into tribes, was accomplished when the 
genealogy of the Messiah was traced to the stem of 
David. Neither do the Israelites themselves know 
certainly from what families they are descended. And 
this is a chief argument against the Jews, to which the 
Author never heard that a Jew could make a sen^ble 
reply. The tribe of Judah was selected as that froni 
which the Messiah should come; and behold, tha 

Jews do not know which of them are of the tribe of 

• 

^udah. 

While the Author was amongst the Jews of Mala- 
bar, he made frequent inquiries concerning the Ten 
Tribes. When he mentioned that it was the opinion 
of some, that they had migrated from the Chaldean 
provinces, he was asked to what country we supposed 
they had gone, and whether we had ever heard of 
their moving in ' a great army on such an expedition. 
It will be easy perhaps to shew, that the great body of 
the Ten Tribes remain to this day in the countries to 
which tfifey were first carried captive. If we can dis- 
pover w^here they were in the first century of the 
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Christian Era^ which was seven hundred years after 
the carrying away to Babylon, and again where they 
were in the fifth century, we certainly may be able 
to trace them up to this time. 

Josephus, who wrote in the reign of Vespasian, 
recites a speech made by King Agiippa to the Jews, 
whax^in he exiiorts tliem to submit to the Romans, 
and expostulates with them in these words: ^'What^ 
do you stretch your hopes beyond the river Euphra- 
tes? Do any of you think that your fellow-tnbes 
will come to your aid out of Adiabeiie? Besides, if 
they would como, the Parthian will not permit it." 
(Jos. dc Belly Lib. ii. c. 28.) We learn from this 
omtion, delivered to the Jews themselves, aiid by a 
King of the Jews, that the Ten Tribes were then cap- 
tive in Media under the Persian Princes. 

In the fiftli centuiy, Jerome, author of the Vulgate, 
treating of the dispersed Jews, in his Notes upon 
Hosea, has these words: "Unto this day, tlie Ten 
Tribes are subject to the Kings of the Persians, nor 
has theii' captivity ever been loosed. (Tom. VI. p. 7.) 
And again he says, ^The Ten Tribes inhabit at this 
day the cities and mountains of the M edes." Tom. 
VI. p. 80. 

There is no room left for doubt on this subject. 
Have we heai^d of any expedition of the Jews "going 
forth from that country, since that period, like the 
Goths and Huns, to conquer nations?" Have we ever 
heard of their rising in insun^ction to bm^t the bands 
of their captivity? To this day, both Jews and 
Christians ai'c generally in a state of captivity in these 
despotic countries. No family dai*es to leave the 
kingdom without permission of the King.* 

•Jogepli F.iiiin, a Cliristiun well known in Calcutta, wished to bring 
lixB tan[)ily iVoni Ispahan; l>ut lie could not cflcct iij llioui^h our Govern- 
incnt intcrcsicd itself in liis betuH* 
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Mahomedanism reduced the number of the Jews 
exceedingly: It was presented to them at the point 
of the sword. We know that multitudes of Qms- 
tians received it; for example, "the seven Churches erf 
Aaa;** and we may believe, that an equal proportion 
of Jews were proselyted by the same means. In the 
provinces of Cashmire and Afghanistan, some of the 
Jews submitted to great sacrifices, and they remain 
Jews to this day: but the greater number yielded, in 
the course of ages, to the power of the reignkig re- 
ligion. Their countenance, their language, their names, 
their rites and observances, and their history, all con- 
spire to establish the fact.* We may judge, in some 
degree, of the number of those who would yield to 
the sword of Mahomed, and conform, in appearance 
at least, to what was called a sister Religiany from 
the number of those, who conformed to the Christian 
Religion, under the influence of the Inquisition in 
^IpsAn and Port;ugal. Orobio, who was himself a 
^ew, states in his History, that there were upwards of 
twenty thousand Jews in Spain alone, who, from fear 
of the Inquisition, professed Cliristianity, some of 
whom were Priests and Bishops. The tribes of the 
Afighan race are very numerous, and of difleient 
casts; and it is probable, that the proportion which is 
of Jewish descent is not great. The Affghan nations 
extend on both sides of the Indus, and inhabit the 
mountainous re^on, commencing in Western Persia. 
They diflfer in language, customs, religion, and coun- 
tenance, and have little knowledge of each other. 
Some tribes have the countenance of the Persian, and 

•Mp. Forster waa so much •Inick wiih ihc j;r?icral appcariinco, X»rb, 
ami maimers <»f tl.e CaehmiiiaiiB, n» to think, wiil.oMl any p;ovioii» 
knowledge of ihcf-cl, lliul he had been .siid'!. r.l) lians|)'..jud iimony ft 
nation of Jews. 5rc Fortttr's Travtrle. 
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some of the Hindoo; and some tribes are evidently of 
Jewish extraction. 

Calculating then the number of Jews, who now 
inhabit the provinces of ancient Chaldea, or the con- 
tiguous countries, and who still profess Judaism; and 
the number of those who embraced Mahomedanism. 
or some form of it, in the same r^ons; we may be 
satisfied, "That the greater part of the Ten Tribes, 
which now exists are to be found in the countiies of 
their first captivity." 

RESTORATION OF THE JEWS. 

That many of the Jews, when liberated from thrir 
state of oppression, will return to Judea, appeai-s prob- 
able from the general tenor of prophecy, and from 
their own natural and unconquerable attachment to 
that country: but we know not for what puipose they 
should all return thither; and it is perfectly unnec<!lk' 
sary to contend for the fact, or to impose it as a ten^ 
of faith. We perceive no reason why tJiey should 
leave the nations in which they live, when these na- 
tions are no longer heathen. Nor is it possible, in nu- 
merous cases, to ascertain who are Jews and who are 
not. It is also true, that before 'Judea could nourish 
the whole body of Jews, even in their present reduced 
state, the ancient fertility, which was taken ai^'ay 
according to prophecy (Deut. xxviii, 23, and 39,) 
must be restored by miracle. But we have no war- 
rant to look for a imracle under the finished dispensa- 
tion of the Gospel. We possess "the more sure word 
of prophecy," (2 Pet. i, 19,) and look not for sigiis 
and wonders. We expect no miracle for the Jews, 
but that of their converiiion to Christianity; which 
will be a greater miracle, than if the first Temple were 
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lo rise in its gold and costly stones, and Solomon were 
again to reign over them in all his glory. 

Much caution is also required in stating to them 
our opinions concerning a Millennium, or period of 
universal truth and fclicity. It was prophesied to 
Israel, about seven iiundred years before the coming 
of the Messiah, that a time should be, "when nation 
should no longer lift the sword against nation, neither 
should men learn war any more:" when '*the knowl- 
edge of the Lord, which was then confined to Judea^ 
should cover the earth as the w:U;ers cover the sea;'^ 
and when "they should not teach every man his neigh- 
bor, saying, Know the Lord, for all should know him 
from the least to the greatest/' Tliese prophecies were 
. fulfilled generally when the Messiah appeared. The 
Gospel of Peace was preached to men, and "the sound 
thereof went to the ends of the earth/' The last pre* 
diction, which is the clearest and strongest of all, "I'hey 
sliall not teach every man his neighbor, saying, Know 
the Lord, for all shall know him, from the least to 
the greatest,'' is expressly quoted by the apostle PauF 
(Heb. viii, 11,) as having h«en already fulfilled by the 
manifestation of Christ, who abrogated the old cove- 
nant with latiel, which was confined to few, and 
made a new covenant with the world, which was ex- 
tended to all. 

It is befieved, however, that the predictions above 

recited will receive a more particular accomplishment 

hereafter, and that the glory even of the primitive Church 

shall be far surpassed. But it does not appear, that 

the conversion of men at any future period will be 

UNIVERSAL. It is evident indeed, from the sure word 

of prophecy, that tliere will be a long time of general 

Iioliness and peace, which will succeed to the present 

reign of vice and misery, probably "a thousand ye^nf 
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during which, righteousness will be as common as 
wickedness is now; and further, that this period is 
at hand, even at the door* But I see no ground for 
believing that such righteousness will be universal, or 
that this life will ever be other than a state of proba- 
tion and trial to qualify for "meetness for the heaven- 
ly kingdom." Our Savior sets forth, in different pla- 
ces, the character of his Church, to the end of time, 
and that character is always the same. The Go^)d 
he compares to "seed sown by the soM^er, some on 
good and some on bad ground." Those i^^o hear 
this Gospel he compares to men building on the rock, 
or on the sand; travelling in the broad, or in the nar- 
row way; and to taheat and tares growing in the same 
field. **The field is the world," saith our Lord; '^thc 
good seed are the children of the kingdom: the tares 
are the children of the wicked one: the enemy that 
sowed them is the devil: the harvest is the end of the 
world; and the reapers are the angels," Matt, xiii, 39. 
jThis we believe to be a pictum of the visible Church 
to the end of time. 

In regard to the progi>|6, conflict, and final extent 
of the Gospel, our Savior notices all these circum- 
stances generally in his last discourse to his disciples. 
In the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew, he gives 
an epitome of liis more detailed prophecy in the Book 
of Revelation. He foretels that there shall be "wars 
and rumors of wars, persecutions, famines, pestilences, 
earthquakes, false prophets and apostasies:" and then 
he adds, "And this Gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness unto all na- 
tions: and then shall the end come." 

• Sec Scott's Bible, Rev. sx, 4^ 
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To suppose that there will be a period when the 
Church on earth shall be no longer militant, is to sup- 
pose that a time wll come when the Christian may 
die without being able to say, "I have fought a good 
fight;'' when there will be little inwai'd corruption, 
and little outward opposition; little vestige of the old 
Adam, in the new race, and little use for the old 
Bible, in the new state of things. Let us interpr^ 
Scripture soberly. When the Millennium arrive^ 
knowledge and holiness will be general; but not uni- 
versal. Perfection is to be attained not in this worlds 
but in heaven. 

On the Author's return to England, he found that 
a Society had been instituted for the Conversion of 
the Jew*s; and he was not a little surprised to heai' 
that some Christians had opposed its institution. He 
was less surprised at this, however, when he was in- 
formed that objections had been brought against the 
Society for the jcirculation of the Bible. It is possible 
to urge political arguments against Christianity UselC 
Such a spirit as this does not seem entitled to mudi 
courtesy; for it springs directly from this assumption, 
That the Bible is not from God, or,^ That there k; 
something greater than truth. 

The grand object, wliich now engages the attention 
of the Jewish Institution, is a Translation of the New 
Testament into the Hebrew Language. To assi^ 
them in this important work, a copy of the Manu- 
script found in Malabar, now commonly called the 
Travancore Testament, has been {»^sented to them.* 
The volume has been fairly transcribed by Mr. Yeates, 
of Cambridge, in the square H^rew character, ami 

<»S€e <'Malabv BAble/' in this work. 
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forms three volumes, quarto.* The question now un- 
der consideration by the Society is, whether it shall be 
received as the basis for the general translation. The 
first sheet of the intended version .has already been 
printed off, for the puipose of being submitted as a 
specimen to the best Hebrew scholars in the kingdom, 
both Jews and Christians; in order that it may go 
forth in as perfect a form as ma}' be. So that it is 
possible, tliat before the end of the present year, the 
Four Gospels will be published, and copies sent to the 
Jews in the East, as the first-fruits of the Jewish 
Institution. It is very remarkable, that this should 
be the very year which was calculated long ago, by a 
learned man, as that in which "the times of happiness 
to Israel'' should begin. In the year 1677, Mr. Sam- 
uel Lee, a scholar of enlarged views, who had studied 
the prophetical writings with great attention, publish- 
ed a small volume, entitled, *' Israel Redux, or The Res- 
tauration of Ismel." He calculates the event from the 
prophecies of Daniel and of St. John, and commences 
the great period of 1260 years, not from a. d. 608, 
which we think coiTect, but from a. d. 476, which 
brings it to 1 736. He then adds, ** Aftar the great con- 
flicts with the Papal powers in the West, will begin 
the stirs and commotions about the Jews and Israel 
in the East, If then to 1736 we add 30 more, they 
reach to 1766; but the times of perplexity are deter- 
mined (by Daniel) to last 45 years longer. If then we 
conjoin those 45 years more to 1766, it produces one 
thousand eight hundred and eleven, for those time^ 
of happiness to Israel."* 

•Sec * -Israel Redux»" page 12?, printed in CornliiU, London^ 1677. 
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VERSIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES FOR 

THE JEWS, 

IN THE ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

NCE writing the above, the Author has received the 
llowing communication from the Rev. David Brown, 
ited Calcutta, March 15, 1810: 

"Dr. Leyden, of the College of Fort William, in a 
tier communicated to me yesterday, has offered to 
)nduct Translations of the Scriptures in the following 
anguages; viz. 

1. Affghan, 5. BuGis, 

2. Cashmirian, 6. Macassar, 

3. Jaghatai, and 

4. Siamese, 7. Malbivian. 

*'The Jaghatai is the original Turcoman Language, 

spoken in the central districts of Asia. The Bugis 

the language of the Celebes. The Macassar is 

>oken at Macassar, in the Celebes, and in the great 

land of Borneo. 

"Dr. Leyden is assisted, as you know, by learned 
itives in the compilation of Grammars and Vocabula- 
;s in the above languages, and entertains no doubt 
at he shall be able to effect correct versions of the 
:riptures in them all." 

Thus, sooner than could have been expected, arc 
e likely to have the Bible translated into the Ian- 
lage of the Celebes. But who can estimate the 
iportance of a transition of the Scriptures into the 
nguages of A%hana and Cashmire, those Jewish 
gions! 

The Jaghatai or Zagathaij is the language of Great 
ucharia, which was called Zagathai, from a son of 
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Zenghis Khan. It is an auspicious circumstance for 
Dr. Leyden's translation of the Jaghatai^ that Prince 
Zagafhai himself embraced Cliristianity, and made a 
public profession of the Gospel in liis capital of Sa- 
marchand.* There were at that period above a hun- 
dred Christian Churches in the province; and some of 
them remain to this day. We are also informed^ both 
by the Nestorian and Romish writers, that there was 
a version of the New Testament and Psalms in a Tar- 
tar Language. Di\ Leyden will soon discover wheth- 
er this was the Jaghatai. That language is spoken in 
Bochara, Balk, and Samarchand, and in other dties of 
Usbeck, and Independent Tartary. This is the coun- 
tiy which Dr. Giles Fletcher, who was Envoy of Queen 
Elizabeth, at the Court of the Czar of Muscovy, has 
assigned as the principal residence of the descendants 
of the Ten Tribes. He ai^es from their place^ from 
the name of their cities, from their language, which 
contains Hebrew and Clialdaic words, and from their 
peculiar rites, which are Jewish. Their principal city 
Samarchand is pronounced SamarchiaUj which Dr. 
Fletcher thinks might be a name given by the Israelites 
after their own Samaria in Palestine. (See Israel 
Redux, p. 12.) Benjamin of Tudela, who tiuvelled 
into tliis country, in the twelfth century, and after- 
wards published his Itinerari/y says, *ln Samarchand. 
the city of Tamerlane, thei*e are 50,000 Jews undei' 
the presidency of Rabbi Obadiah: and in the moun- 
tains and cities of Nisbor, therc are four tribes of Israd 
resident, viz. Dan, Zabulon, Asher, and NaphtaU.^t 
It is remarkable that the people of Zagathai should be 
constantly called Ephthalites and Nephthalifes by the 
Byzantine wTitc^i-s, who alone had any informatiop 

*Sor Alushchn's EccL Tiirtar Ulit'sry^ p. 40. 
■jSuc DcnjaMiliii Itincranuni, p. l>r- 
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loncerning them.* The fact seems to be, that, if from 
Babylon as a centre, you describe a segment of a cir- 
cle, from the northern shore of the Caspian Sea to the 
heads of the Indus, you will enclose the territories 
containing the chief body of the dispersed tribes of 
Israel. 

This design of Dr. Leyden to superintend the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures in seven new languages marks 
the liberal views and the enterprising and ardent mind 
of that scholar, and will be hailed by the friends of 
Christianity in Europe as a noble undertaking, deserv- 
ing their utmost eulogy and patronage. It will give 
pleasure to all those who have hitherto taken any in- 
terest in ^'the restoration of learning in the East," to 
see that the College of Fort- William is producing such 
excellent firuit. jMay its fame be perpetual! t 



THE BIBLIOTHECA BIBLICA 
IN BENGAL. 

The Bibliotheca Biblica is a Repository for Bibles iu 
the Oriental Languages, and for Bibles only. Tbey 
are here deposited for sale, at moderate prices; and 

•ThnphaneM, p. 79. 

j-There are now seTeral Orientalists, members of the Asiatic Society, 
wlio have been enf^aged in translating the Holy Scriptures. We hopo 
hereafter to see the name of Mr. Colebrooke added to the number. 
Mr. C. is the Father of Shanscrit Literature, and has lately published an 
Essay on the Shanscrit Poetry and Metret. How much gratified should 
yre be to see a Tersion of the Pentateuch from- bis pen! or at least a 
Critique on the New Testaaient, which has been already translated into 
Shanscrit. Mr. C. is tbe proper man to oppose the Pentateuch to the 
HhtfUo Cosmogony, and to inrite tite Brahmms to contemplate the Mo- 
saic Records, in classical Shanscrit. This would be a work worthy of 
his great erudition; and his name, as a Shanscrit Scholar, would tlien, 
indeed, live for ever. Mr. Colebrooke has ever shewn kindness to the 
humble Missionaries, who have been cultivating the Shanscrit Tongue; 
he has supplied ihem with books, and afforded them every liberal aid: it 
will give him no regp^t, at his last hour, to think that he has bad it in hi« 
psw^erj in any degree, to promote the cause of Christianity. 
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lists of the various versions are sent to remote parts of 
Affla, that individuals may know where to purchase 
them; the conunerce from the port of Calcutta ren- 
dering the transmission of books extremely easy. 
Those who desire to have copies for gratuitous distri- 
bution are supplied at the cost prices. This Institution 
is under the immediate superintendance of the Re?. 
David Brown, late Provost of the College of Fort- 
William, who was himself the Founder: and it is sup- 
ported by all the translators of the Bible in India, who 
send in their versions, and by the College of Fort- 
William, which sends in its versions. 

There have been already deposited in the Bibliothe- 
ca Biblica four thousand volumes, in the following 
languages: 

Arabic, Orissa, 

Persian, Bengalee, 

hindostanee, chinese, 

Shanscrit, Portuguese, and 

Mahratta, English. 

These translations have been chiefly furnished by 
the following persons: 

Dr. William Carey and Mr. Joshua Marshman; 
two men, whose names will probably go down to the 
latest posterity in India, as faithful translatoi^ of the 
Holy Scriptures. These have furnished the Shan- 
scritj Bengalee, Orissa, and Mahratta. 

Nathaniel Sabat, from Arabia, has contributed 
the Persian. The first Persian translation (which 
is also in the Bibliotheca) was made by the late Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Colebrooke, Surveyor- Greneral in 
N Bengal; and it "blesses liis memory." 



V 
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MiZRA FiTRUT furnishes the Hindostanee. There 
is another Hindostanee translation by the Missionaries 
at Serampore; and 

Mr. Joannes Las sab is author of the Chinese. 

There will be a lai^ accession to this honorable 
catalogue in a year or two« It is astonishing how 
much this ^mple Institution, like the Bible Society in 
England, has attracted the attention of the public, Na- 
tive and European, wherever it has been announced. 
The Superintendants have recently sent to England 
for the. folio wing supply of Bibles^ which is now col- 
lecting for them, viz. 

Old and Netir Test. New Test, 

English 2000 2000 

Portuguese ------ 2000 2000 

French ------. 500 500 

Carman ------- 500 

Dutch - - - 500 

Danish ----- ^ - - 500 

Spanish - 200 

Latin 100 100 

ItaUan - - - 100 100 

Hebrew 100 

Greek - 100 100 

Syriac - - — 100 

Swedish - 50 

Prussian 50 

Russian -- 50 

Annenian, "^ 

Malay, and > As many copies as can be procured. 

Arabic, 3 

Attached to the Bibliotheca Biblica is a Transla- 
tion Library, qontaimng books for the use of the 
Translators of the Scriptures. As this Library is not 
complete, many of the necessary works not being pro- 
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curable in India, a list of the volumes reqirirrd wiD 
te published; in the hope that learned bodies and in- 
dividuals having duplicates, will be pleased to present 
them to the Bibliotheca BibHca in Bengal. 

This Institution was first denized by the Rev. iAr. 
'Brown, with a full reliance on the patronage of thb 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Which has cdrdiaDir 
embraced his views, and of the Society for promotiii^ 
^Christian Knowledge, and of the Universities in flic 
tJnited Kingdom, which we hope will enrich its'lYans- 
lation Library. 

The Rev. David Brown, Senior Chaplain of the 
East- India Company in Bengal, formerly of Magda- 
len Collie, Camlxidge, has now been twenty-seven 
years re^dent in India; and is the zealous promoter of 
Sacred Learning in the East. He is educating his 
THREE SONS in India, solely with the view of qualify- 
ing them for the important purpose of extending the 
knowledge of Qiristianity in Asia. Being Umself a 
Hebrew scholar, his first object has been to ground 
them well in the Hebrew and Syriac Languages; 
rightly judging that a knowledge of these forms the 
best foundation for ability to produce accurate trans- 
lations of the Scriptures in the other Oriental Tongues. 
but they have now added to these first languages the 
ArabiCf Persian^ and Hindostanee, which they pro- 
nounce like natives of the East. They have had the 
advantage of the best teachers in the different fcm- 
guages, particularly of Shalom, an etiunent Hebrew 
scholar from Arabia. So that this little Institution in 
Mr. Brown's house, may be called the Hebrew 
School in Bengal. 

It is understood to be Mr. Browas intention to send 
his three sons to England, at the proper age, to finish 
their education at the University, and to enter the 
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Chiuch; \nth the view of their retiutung to exercise 
their ministrations in India. Mr. Brown liimself has 
now seen two or three generations pass away in Cal- 
cutta; how shoit is a Calcutta generation! and has ex- 
hibited to a large and refined society the doctrine and 
the example of a faithful minister of the Gospel. 
Ma,rquis Cornwallis fu^st recommended him to the 
Court of Directors as a proper person to fill his present 
important situation, and this he did from a pei^sonal 
knowledge of his tiiily upiight and disinterested char- 
acter. In the many Governments wliich have succeed- 
ed, there is not one, as the Author believes, which has 
not recorded a public testimony to the merits of their 
Senior Chaplain. Marquis Wellesley, in particular, 
honored him with his confidence and esteem, to the 
end of his administration. It was under the auspices 
of that Nobleman, that Mr. Brown instituted the 
"Calcutta Charitable Fund for distressed Europeans 
and others;" of which it may be truly said, that it has 
been a Fountain of Mercy to thousands in Bengal for 
ten years past, it having been established in the first 
year of the new century.* Mr. Brown would have 
probably returned from India with his large family by 
tWs time, but his diffusive benevolence in private charity, 
and in publk undertakings, both in India and England, 
and the frequent demands on a man in his public sta- 
tion, he being at the head of the Church in Bengal, 
have not permitted him to inci-ease his fortune suitably. 
And now, the prospect which opens to his view of 
being more extenrively useful than before, in encour- 
aging translations of the Scriptures, in promoting the 
objects of the Bible Society, and in educating his sons 

• This Institulion not only asBistB occasionally, but pensions pcrma. 
pentW Europeans, Miihomeilans, and Hindoos. 
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for the Oriental (^hurch, makes Mm willing to remato 
a few years longer in India. 

THE ARMENIANS. 

A LEARNED author, in a work published about the 
be^nning of last century, entitled "The light of the 
Gospel, rising on all nations," observes, "that the Ar- 
menian Christians will be most enunently qualified 
for the office of extending the knowledge of Christian- 
it;y thi'oughout the nations of Asia.''* This is un- 
doubtedly true. Next to the Jews, the Armenians 
will form the most generally useful body of Christian 
Missionaries. They are to be found in every princi- 
pal city of Asia; they are the general merchants of 
the East, and are in a state of constant motion from 
Canton to Constantinople. Their general character 
is that of a wealthy, industrious, and enterfHi^ng peo- 
ple. They are settled in all the principal places of In- 
dia, where they arrived many centuries before the Ei^- 
lish. Wherever they colonize, they build Churches, 
and observe the solemnities of the Christian Religion 
in a decorous manner. Their Ekxlesiastic^l Estab- 
lishment in Hindostan is more respectable than lliat 
of the English. Like us, they have three Churches in 
the three capitals, one at Calcutta, one at Madras, and 
one at Bombay; but they have also Churches in the 
interior of the country.! Tlie Bishop sometimes vi^ts 
Calcutta; but he is not resident there. The proper 
country of these Christians is Armenia, the greater 
part of which is subject to the Per^an Government; 
but they are scattered all over the Empire, the com- 

* Fabricii Lux Evangeliiy p. 651. 
* In Bengal alone, they have Churches at Dacca, Sjdabad, and CkinturaK 
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of Peraa being chiefly conducted by Armenians, 
Tieir Patriarch resides at Erivan, not far from Mount 
irarat: 

The history of the Armenian Church is very inter- 
sting. Of all the Christians in central Asia, they have 
^reserved themselves most free from Mahomedan and 
^pal corruptions. The Pope assailed them for a time 
viih great violence, but with little effect. The 
!%urches in lesser Armenia indeed consented to an 
inipn, which did not long continue; but those in Per- 
ian Armenia maintained their independence; and 
hey retain their ancient Scriptures, doctrines, and 
vor^p, to this day. "It is marvellous," says an in- 
elligent traveller, who was much among them, **how 
he Armenian Christians have preseived thcii* faith, 
iqually ags^nst the vexatious oppression of the Ma- 
lomedans their Sovereigns, and against the,pei*sua- 
ions of the Romish Church, which for more than 
wo centuries has endeavored, by Missionaries, Priests, 
ifkd Monks, to attach them to her Communion. It 
s impossible to describe the artifices and expenses of 
he Court of Rome, to effect this object; but all in 
rain.''* 

The Bible was translated into the Armenian Lan- 
guage in the fifth century, under very auspicious cir- 
cumstances, the history of which has come down to 
IS. It has been allowed, by competent judges of the 
anguage, to be a most faithful translation. La Croze 
:alls it the "Queen of Versions.^'f This Bible has ever 
remained in the possession of the Armenian people; 
md many illustrious instances of genuine and eniif^ht- 

• Cliardin, vol. ii, p. 232. 

"f Mr. Joannes Lassar, who ih now making- a version of the St vijuiires 
n the Chinese Lang-uage in Bengalis an Aimtni:in ChiLslian, vwd trans- 
ates chiefly fri>m ihc Armenian Uible. Bui he ;iIso undusianUs l^ng> 
ish, and consults the English version. 
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ened piety occur in their histcHy. The manuscript 
copies not being sufficient for the demand, a council 
of Armenian Bishops assembled in 1662, and resolved 
to call in aid the art of Printing, of which they had 
heard in Europe. For this purpose they applied first 
to France, but the Catholic Chuix:h refused to print 
their Bible. At length it was printed at Amsterdam 
in 1666, and afterwards two other editions ui 1668, 
and 1698. Since that time it has been printed at 
Venice. One of the editions which the Author has 
seen, is not inferior, in beauty of typography, to the 
best Eiiglish Bible. How far these editions might 
have supplied the Churches in Persia at that time, be 
docs not know; but at present, the A^nenian Scrip- 
tures are veiy rare in that country, bearing no pro- 
portion to the Ai^menian population; and, in India^ a 
copy is Scarcely to be puix:hdsexl at any price. 

The Armenians in Hindostan are our own subjects. 
They acknowledgie our government in India, as they 
do that of the Sophi in Persia; and they are entitled 
to our regard. Tliey have {x*eserved the Bible in iti 
purity; and their doctrine3 are, as far as the Author 
knows, the doctrines. of the Bible. Besides^ they 
maintain the solemn observance of Christian w^orsUip, 
throughout our Empire, on the seventh day; and they 
have as many spires pointing to heaven among the 
Hindoos, as we ourselves. Are such a people then 
entitled to no acknowledgment on our part^ as fellow 
Christians? Ai^e they for ever to he ranked by us with 
Jews, Mahomedans, and Hindoos?* Would it not 



"Sarkics Joannes, an Aimenian merchant of Calcutta, when he beard 




Sarkics wore the Royal present suspended at his breast, durtng^ bis life; 
and it is now worn bjr bis son^ Mlien he appears t^i the lerec of H^^ 
Guvc mor -general. 
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become us to approach nearer to these our subjectd^ 
endeavor to g^n their confidence, and conciliate their 
tsteem? Let us, at least, do that which is easily prac- 
ticable. We are in possession of the means o{ print' 
4ngj which they have not. Let us print the Armen- 
ian Bible, and employ proper persons from among 
themselves, to superintend the work, and encourage 
them to disperse their own fisiithful copy throughout 
the East. Let us shew them, that the diffusion of the 
Scriptures is an undertaking to which we are not in- 
different; and, by our example, let us stimulate their 
aeal, which is very languid. But, however languid 
their sseal may be, it is certain that they consider the 
English as being yet more dead to the interests of re- 
ligion, than themselves. Such a subject as this, in- 
deed every subject which is of great importance to 
Christianity, is worthy the notice of our Government, 
as well as of individuals and societies. The printing 
press, which diall be employed in multiplying copies 
of the pure Armenian Bible, will prove a precious 
fountain for the evangelization of the East; and . the 
Oriental Kble Repository at Calcutta will be a cen- 
tral and convenient place for its dispersion. 

ECGLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT 

roR 

BRITISH INDIA. 

Before the Author left India, he published a '^Me- 
moir of the Expediency of an Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment'' for our Empire in the East. The design of that 
work was first su^ested to him by the revered Dr. 
Porteus, late Bishop of London, who had attentively 
surveyed the state of our dominions in Asia; and he 
was encouraged by subsequent communications with 
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the Marquis Wellesley, to endeavor to lead the at- 
tention of the nation to ^he subject. That publication 
has now been four years before the public; and many 
volumes have been written on the various subjects 
which it contains: but he does not know that any 
objection has been made to the principle of an Eccle- 
siastical E^stabiishment for Christians in India. An 
attempt has been made indeed to divert the attention 
from the true object, and, instead of considering it as 
an establishment for Christians, to set it forth as an 
establishment for instructing the Hindoos. But the 
instruction of the Hindoos is entirely a distinct con- 
sideration, as was carefully noted in the Memoir. At 
the end of the first part is the following paragraph: 

^^It will be i^emembered, that notliing which has 
been observed is intended to imply that any peculiar 
provision should be made immediately for the instruc- 
tion of the natives. Any expensive establishment of 
this kind, however becoming our national cbaractef, 
or obligatoiy on our principles, cannot possibly be or- 
ganized to efficient purpose, without the aid of a local 
Qiurch. Let us first establish our own religimi 
amongst ourselveSj and our Asiatic subjects wiU soon 
benefit by it. When once our national Church shall 
have been confirmed in India, the members of that 
Church ^^\\\ be the best qualified to advise the State, 
as to the means by which, from time to time, the 
civilization of the natives may be promoted.''* 

An Ecclesiastical Establislunent would yet be nepes- 
sary for British In^SL, if there were not a Mahomedan 
or Hindoo in the land. For, be^des the thousands 
of British Clii'istians, who live and die in that coun- 
try, there arc hundreds of thousands of native Chris- 
tians, who ai*e at this moment ^^as sheep without a 

•Memoir, p, 28. 
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shepherd;" and who are not insensible to their desti- 
tute estate, but supplicate oucueountenance and pro- 
tection. Surely the measure cannot be contemplated 
by the Legislature, for a moment, without peixreiving 
its absolute propriety, on the common principles of 
justice and humanity. 

Ill regard to the other subject, the instiaiction of the 
Hindoos, many different opinions have been delivered 
in the volumes alluded to, the most prominent of 
which are ftie two following: First, That Hinduism 
is, upon the whole, as good as Christianity, and that 
therefore conversion to Christianity is not necessary. 
This deserves no reply. The second opinion is, tlmt 
it is indeed a sacred duty to convert the Hindoos, but 
that we must not do it by force. With this opinion 
the Author perfectly coincides. To convert men by 
any other means than those of persuasion, is a practice 
fit only for the Inquisition, and completely at variance 
with the tenor of every page which he has written. 
The means of conversion, which he has recommend- 
ed, are those which are appointed iii the Holy Scrip- 
tures, namely, "Preaching, and the Wwd of Grod.'^ 
The fu^ and present means are the translation of the 
word of God into the various languages; and the next 
are the labors of teachers and preachers. 

The Author is not, nor has he ever been, the advo- 
cate for force and pei'sonal injury toward the Hindoo^. 
No: he pleads the cause of humanity. The object o{ 
his Work, and of liis Researches, has been to delivei* 
the people of Hindostan from painful and sanguinary 
rites; to rescue the devoted victim from the wheels of 
Moloch's Tower; to snatch the tender infant from the 
jaws of the alligator; to save the aged parent from 
premature death in the Ganges; to extinguish the 
flames of the female sacrifice, and to ^"cau^e the 

^vidow 's heart to sing for joy." 
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Another object of his work has been, to shew, that 
while the feelings of the Christian are painfully affect- 
ed by the exhibition of these sufferings arid atrocities, 
Infidelity, on the other hand, can behold them, and 
DOES behold them, \\'ith all the coldness and apathy 
of Voltaii'e. And this is the great practical triumph 
of Christianity over jAilosophical unbelief. While by 
the former, the best f eelin s of our nature are meliorat- 
ed, and improved, and softened, and extended; they 
become, by the influence of the latter, sullen, and coW, 
and torpid, and dead. 

The remaining opinion on this subject, which fe 
worthy of notice, is the following: **The conversion 
of the Hindoos to Christianity is indeed a solemn ob- 
ligation, if practicable: but the attempt may possibly 
displease the Hindoos and endanger our Empire.'* 
This fear is grounded solely on an ignorance of facts, 
and on the remoteness of the scene. Christianity 
began to be preached to Hindoos by Europeans^ SOO 
years ago, and whole provinces are now covered with 
Christians. In the present endeavors of Protestant 
Missionaries, tlie chief difficulty which they generally 
experience is to awaken the nund of the torpid Hindoos 
to the subject. They know that every man may 
choose the relive n he likes best, and profess it with im- 
punity; that he may lose his cast and buy a cast again, 
as he buys an article of merchandize. There are a 
hundred casts of religion in Hindostan; and there is 
no common interest about a particular religion. When 
one native meets another on the road, he seldom ex- 
pects to fmd that lie is of the same cast with himself. 
They are a divided people. Hindostan is like the 
great world in miniature; when you pass a great river 
or lofty mountain, you generally find a new variety. 
Some persons in Europe think it must be a novelty to 
tlie Hindoos to see a Missionaiy. Hiere have beea 
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for ages past, numerous casts of Missionaries in Hin* 
dostan, Pagan, Mahomedan, and Christian, all seeking 
to proselyte individuals to a new religion, or to some 
new sect of an old one. The difficulty, as the Author 
has already observed, in regard to the Protestant 
Teachers, is to awaken attention to their doctrine. 

The general indifference of the natives to these at- 
tempts, whether successful or not, has been demon- 
strated by recent events. After the adversaries of 
Christian Missions had circulated their pamphlets 
through British India, with the best iittention no 
doubt, according to their judgment, announcing the 
intelligence that some of the English wanted to con- 
vert the inhabitants by force, and to set Hindostan in 
flames; the natives seem to have considered the in- 
formation as absurd or unintelligible, and to have 
treated it with contempt. For immediately after- 
wards, when, by the defection of the British troops, 
the foundations of our Empire were shaken to their 
centre, both Mahomedans and Hindoos (who, if they 
wished to rebel, needed only to sound that trumpet 
which was first sounded by a Senior Merchant in 
Leadenhall-street, no doubt w ith the best intentions) 
evinced their accustomed loyalty, and crowded round 
the standard of the Supreme Government in the houf^ 
of danger.* 

There is one at^ment for the expediency of an Ec- 
clesiastical Establishment, which the Author did not 
inidst on strongly in the Memoir, from motives of deli- 
cacy: but recent events have rendered the same reserve 

•A worthy Cler^inan belonging to the Presidency of Fort St. Georffe, 
vfho witnessed the troops marching against each other, and knew not Mr 
a time, what would be the fate of the Empire; after the danger was over^ 
makes the following most just and striking reflection, in a letter to a 
friend, **It cannot but have occurred to every reflecting mind, in look- 
jiHC back on past scenes* if it had pleased God in his providence to have 
dispossessed us of our dominions, how iittk would have remained to 
9hew, that a people blessed with the light of the glorious -Gospel of 
Christf bad once borae sway in this land! But aow/' (he adds exultinig- 
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no longer necessary. He will proceed therefore to di^ 
close a fact which will serve to place the motives for 
recommending such an establishment, in their just 
light. It is not the giving the Christian Religion to 
the natives which will endanger our Empire, but the 
want of religion among our own countrymen . After the 
disturbance among the British Ofiicei^ in Bengal in 
1794» which for a time had a most alarming aqiect, 
being of the same character with that which took place 
lately at Madras, a Memorial was pre^nted to the 
JVIarquis Wellesley, on his accession to the govern- 
ment, by persons who had been long in tlie service of 
(he Company, and who were well acquainted with the 
prcumstances of the Empire at large; representing the 
necessity 'of a suitable "Religious E^ablishment for 
British India;" and illustrating that necessity by the 
events which had recently taken place in the army. 
Tliat Memorial referred to the almost total extinction 
of Cliristian worsiiip, at the military stations^ where 
the seventh day was only distingui^ed by the British 
Flag; and noticed the fatal consequences that might 
be eiqpiected from large bodies of men, far remote from 
the controlling power of the parent state, enjoying 
luxury and independence, and seeing nothing, Irom 
youth to age, of the religion of their country. It 
shewed further, that, of the wjiolc number of E^Iish 
who go to India, not a tenth part return; and assigned 
tliis fact as a reason why their Religion should follow 
t;hem to the East; that it might be, in the first j^acf, 
a solace to themselves, in the dreary prospect of dying 
in that land (for of a thousand soldiers in sickly India, 
there will be generally a hundred in declining health) 
dfld secondly, *'that it might be some security for their 

1y, in allusion to the Translation of the Scriplurcs) •'the WoM of GnA in 
the Ungiiup^es of all India, will be an endurin(i^ Morument of British 
Piety and l.HKTality, for vihich the aacnlice of Prayer and TUhiikv^iviii): 
y^\\ ascend to the Most Uigli, to the Ifitest gene rat ibni/' 
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loyalty to their king, and their attachment to the piin- 
ciples of their country." 

It required not a Memorial to apprize Marquis 
Wellesley of the truth of tliese facts, or of the justness 
of tlie reasoning upon tiiem. The necessity of a 
meliorated state of society for the English armies, was 
made evident to liim by his own obseiTation; and it 
cannot be doubted that, had that Nobleman remained 
in India, to complete the plans he meditated for the 
advantage of that country, and had his coadjutor, Mr. 
Pitt, lived, a suitable Religious Elstablishment would 
have been, by this time, proposed to the East^India 
Company, for every pait of their dominions in Hin- 
dostan. But Marquis Wellesley had another and a 
more imperious service first to perform, and this was, 

to SAVE THE BODY OF THE EMPIRE ITSELF. British 

Hindostan was, at that moment, suiTounded by strong 
and formidable enemies, who werc putting themselves 
"in the attitude of the tiger,'^ as a Vakeel of Tippoo 
expressed it, "to leiap upon the prey." And this service 
that gi*eat Statesman achieved under Divine Provi-^ 
dcnce, first, by destrojring the Mysorean Empire, under 
Tippoo Sultaun, and thereby extinguishing iJie Ma-r 
homedan power in Hindostan; secondly, by over- 
whelming the hitherto invincible Mahrattas; and 
lastly, by forming on the frontier a league of strength, 
which like a ncall of iron, has saved the countiy from 
native invasion ever since; notwithstanding its subse- 
quent critical and exposed state, in conserjuence of 
frequent changes of the Supreme Government, and of 
dissentions in our aniiy. The services which that No- 
bleman performed for our Empii'e in the East were 
very ill understood at the time: his views were so com- 
prehensive, that few men could embrace them: They 
are more generally acknowledged now; but it is to be 
appreheaded that some years must yet elapse, before 
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all the beneficial consequences of his admini^ration, 
will be fully made known to his country. 
V It has been a subject of wonder to many in Eng- 
land, that our aniiy should at any time betray syn^ 
toms of disaifection in India^ when no instance of it 
occurs elsewhere. But the surprise will cease, when 
the circumstances before mentioned shall have been 
duly weighed. Of tl)e individuals engaged in the late 
disturbances at Madras, there were perhaps some, who 
had not witnessed the sen^icc of Christian worsliip for 
twenty years; whose minds were impressed by the 
daily view of the rites of the Hindoo religion, and had 
lost almost all memory of their own. It is morally 
impossible to live long in such circumstances, without 
being in some degree affected by them. That loyalty 
is but little to be depended on, whether alx^ad or at 
home, which has lost the basis of religion. 

The true spring of the irregular proceeding, con- 
temptuous remonstrance, and ultimate disaffection of 
the military in In(Ua, is this: Lai^ bodies of troops at 
a great distance from Britain, wtdch they never expect 
to see again, begin, after a long absence, to feel more 
sensibly their own independence, while their aiSsction 
for their native country gradually diminishes. And 
if, under such circumstances, they have not the re- 
straints of religion, (for w^hat is obedience "to the pow- 
ers that be" but the I'esti'aint of reli^on?) and if they 
have not the frequent view of Christian worship to ce- 
cal their minds, by association of ideas, to the sacred 
ordinances and principles of their countiy, it is impos- 
sible to foresee to what degrees of rebellion or infatua- 
tion they may proceed, it is unjust to ascribe these 
proceedings to the casual acts of the Governor for the 
time being. Indiscreet measures on his part may form 
the pi'ctext; but the true cause lies much deep^. The 
Company's Officers in India are as honorable a body 
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^f military men as are to be found in the worid, the 
Author knows them, but they are in peculiar circum- 
stances; and if any other description of troops were in 
their stead, passing a whole life in such an unchris- 
tianizing service, the same causes would still produce 
the same eflfects. 

The most alarming consideration, while things re- 
main in thdr present state, is this, that, in proportion 
as our Empire increases, and our force in India grows 
stronger, the danger arising from the foregoing causes^ 
becomes the greater. These arc obvious truths, on 
which it is not necessaiy to dilate. But there ms an- 
other subject allied to this, which the Author thinks 
it a solemn duty to bring before the public. 

Not only are our troops denied suitable religious 
instruction, when they arrive in India, but they are 
destitute of it, during their long voyage to that coun- 
try. Hie voyage is, on an average, six montiis. 
Now, provision ought certainly to be made for Divine 
worship, and for spiritual consolation to the soldiers^ 
during that period; for it is sometimes a period of great 
ackness, and of frequent death. Indeed thei-c ouglit 
to be a Chaplain on board of every India sliip.* 

They who profess to l)clieve in the Christian Re- 
ligion, ought also to believe in the su[)crintending 
providence of God: ought to believe that the Divine 
blessing will accompany those designs which are un- 
dertaken in his name, and conducted in his fear. If 
we were a heathen nation, then might we send foiih 
our fleets without a prayer, and commit them, for a 
safe voyage, "to goddess Fortune and fair winds.'^ 
But we are a Christian nation, though not a sujicrsti- 

•Ttic Bast-India Company require the Commander or Piirter of every 
sliip to read prayers on SunduVf ulicn the weather permits. The scr- 
vicu is performed, in many rases, tn a serious and truly impreflsi\'e msn- 
ner; and the acknowledj^d ^nod nd'ecx* in snch cuhch, coiikev the 
strongest recommendation ofilie nirn<iurc which luts hceu propriHccl. One 
ifnpgrtant duty of the CMrip^ain f^un Ir.l^a man m!gU^ be, t'l lupciimcn.l 
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tious one; and, however individuals may consider it, 
it is certain that our countiymen in general, view the 
performance of the oflices of religion \\ith great re- 
lict; and that, in particular circumstances on board 
sliip, no duty is more acceptable, none more interest- 
ing, none more salutary and consoling. Such scenes 
the Author himself has wtnessed; and from those per- 
sons who have witnessed such scenes, he has never 
heard but one opinion as to the propriety of havir^ a 
Clergyman to form one of the gi^at family in a ship, 
in these long, sickly, and perilous voyages. When 
the news airived in England last year of the loss of 
the seven India-men in a distant ocean, how gratify- 
ing would it have been to sum\ing friends, if they 
could have lx*cn assui'ed that the oftkes of religion 
and the consolations of its ministers, had been afford- 
ed to those who perished, during their last days!* 
These events have a warning voice; and it is not un- 
becoming a great and respectable body of men, like 
the East- India Company, to attend to it. The Author 
has already remarked, that the Legisiatuie has not 
neglected a subject of this importance. It is required 
that every ship of the line should have a Chaplain; and 
we have lately seen some of our most renowned Ad- 

Ihc studies of the younpr Writers and C&dets proceeding to India; who, 
for uant of some direction of tbis kind, frencralh puss ihe long %*nva^ 
in idleness, lounging on the quaiier deck, or gumbling in Uie cuddj. 
So important has this subject been considered, that d ring the adroini^- 
tralion of Marquis Wellesley, a detailed pl:in for carrying Uie proposed 
measure into effect was actually transmitted to a Member of the Court 
of Uircdors, to lay before the Court. If it were made an indispensa- 
ble qualification of the Chaplain, that he bhuuld imderfltand the rudi- 
ments of the Per9iamTn\ Jiindoiiante Languages, and the common cle* 
me nts of geometry and navigai ion, for the instruction of the Midship- 
men, Lis services would be truly important, merely in his secular disr- 
acter. Every truly respectable Commander in the Company's ser\:€e, 
mubt be happy to have an cxcmphuy Clergyman on board hit* ship. 

•The llev. Paul Limrick was a passcnj^er on board one of these ship*. 
Mr. Limiick was second Chu]jUin at tlie Presidency of rori-Wllliini; 
an an.iable, bcntvolent, and rc»peci:iblc m:ir, \Ah(:he loss wiil be l.oanl 
of wiih deep rc^'^ivt by a lar^c body of ilic ii.hahlianti of C:ilculla, joul 
of his fricndri in Kuiope. 
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mirals, both before and after battle, causing the pray-^ 
ers and thanksgivings of the fleet to ascend to the God 
of heaven- 
There still remains one topic more, to which the 
Author would advert. It may be presumed to be the 
wish of the major part of this nation, that whenever a 
Missionary of exemplary character and of respectable 
recommendation, applies to the East-India Company 
for a passage to our Eastern- shores, his request might 
be treated with indulgence. In him we export a 
blesaing (as he may prove to be) to thousands of ouf 
fellow-creatures; and his example, and instructions^ 
and prayers will do no harm to the ship in which he 
sails. While the East-India Company retain the sole 
privilege of conveyance to India, the nation would be 
pleased to see this condescension shewn to persons in 
humble circumstances, whose designs are of a public 
character, and acknowledged by all men to be pious 
and praise-worthy. The Author will conclude these 
observations with a paragraph which he has found in 
a manuscript of the Rev. Mr. Kohloff, of Tanjore, thci 
successor of Mr. Swartz, which has been just trans- 
mitted for publication: 

^It is a remarkable fact, that since the foundation 
of our Mission, which is now one hundred years, and 
during which period upwards of fifty Missionaries 
have arrived from Europe; among the many ships that 
have been lost, there never perished one vessel, wmcH 

HAD A MISSIONARY ON BOARD.''* 

The following Letter, written by Dr. Watson, 
Bishop of Llandaff, on the subject of an Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment for British India, was published in 
Calcutta, in the year 1807. 

•MS. roatcriaU for ihc Lift* of Swurti. 

a3 
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""Calgarth-Park, KendaU, 14//* JWay, 1806. 

REVEREND SIR, 

"Some weeks ago I received your Memoir of the 
expediency of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for Brit- 
ish India; for which obliging attention I now return you 
my best thanks. I hesitated for some time whether 
I ought to interrupt your speculations with ray ac- 
knowledgments for so valuable a present; but on being 
informed of the noble Premium, by which you pur- 
pose to exercise the talents of Graduates in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, I determined to express to you 
my admiration of your disinterestedness, and zeal in the 
cause of Christianhy. 

"Twenty years and more have now elapsed since^ 
in a Sermon, before the House of Lords, I hinted to 
the then Government, the propriety of paying regard 
to the propagation of Christianity in India; and I have 
since then, as fit occasions oifered, privately, but un- 
successfully, pressed the matter on the consideration 
of those in power. If my voice or opinion can, in future, 
be of any weight with the King's Ministers, I shall be 
most ready to exert myself, in forwarding any prudent 
measure for promoting a liberal Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment in British India; it is not without consideration 
that I say a liberal Establishment, because 1 heartily 
wish that every Christian should be at liberty to worship 
God according to his conscience, and be assisted therein 
by a Teacher, at the public expense, of his own per- 
suasion. 

"The subjects you have proposed for the work 
which shall obtain your Prize, are all of them judiciously 
chosen, and if properly treated (as my love for my 
Alma Mater persuades me they will be) may probably 
turn the thoughts of the Legislature towards the measure 
you recommend. 

*'The Salutaris Lux Evangelii, by Fabrlcius, pub- 
lished at Hamburgh in 1731, will be of great use to 
the Candidates for your Prize; and his Index Geogra- 
phicus Episcopatuum Orbis Christiani^ subjoined to 
that work, niiglit, if accompained with proper Notes, 
afford a very satisfactory elucidation of your third head. 
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"God in his providence, hath so ordered things, 
that America, which three hundred years ago was 
pt on\t:d Ijj- none but Pagans, has now many millions 
of Christians in it; and will not, probably, three hundred 
years hence, have a single Pagan in it, but be occupied 
by more Christians, and more enlightened Christians 
than now exist in Europe. 

"Africa is not now worse fitted for the reception of 
Christianity than America was, when it was first visited 
by Europeans; and Asia is much better fitted for it, 
in as much as Asia enjoys a considerable degree of 
civilization; and some degree of it is necessary to the 
successful introduction of Christianity. The commerce 
and colonization of Christian states have civilized A* 
merica, and they will, in process of time, civilize and 
christianize the whole earth. Whether it be a Chris- 
tian duty to attempt, by lenient methods, to propagate 
the Christian religion among Pagans and Mahomedans, 
can be doubted, I think, by few; but whether any at* 
tempt will be attended with much success, till Chris- 
tianity is purified from its corruptions, and the lives of 
Christians are rendered correspondent to their Christian 
profession, may be doubted by many: but there cer- 
tainly never was a more promising opportunity of try- 
ing the experiment of subverting Paganism in India, 
than that which has for some years been offered to the 
government of Great Britain. 

"The morality of our holy religion is so salutary to 
civil society, its promises of a future state so consola- 
tory to individuals, its precepts so suited to the deduc- 
tions of th^ most improved reason, that it must finally 
prevail throughout the world. Soirte have thought 
that Christianity is losing ground in Christendom. I 
am of a different opinion. Some ascititious doctrines, 
derived from Rome and Geneva, are losing ground a- 
mongst learned men; some unchristian practices 
springing from ignorance, bigotry, intolerance, self- 
sufficiency of opinion, with uncharitableness of judg- 
ment, are losing ground among all sober-minded men; 
but a belief in Jesus Christ, as die Savior of the worldt 
as the medium through whom eternal life will be given 
to all who obey his Grospel, is more and more confirmed 
erery day in the minds of men of eminence and eru- 
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dition, not only in this, but in every other Christian 
country. From this praise I am not disposed to ex- 
clude even France itself, notwithstanding the temporary 
apostasy of some of its philosophers from every degree 
of relif;ious faith. I cannot but hope well of that coun- 
try, when I see its National Institute proposing for 
public discussion the following subject; ^^What has 
been the influence of the Reformation of Luther, on the 
political situation of the different states of Europe, and 
on the progress of Knowledge?" especially when I see 
the subject treated by Mr. Villers, in a manner which 
would have derived honor to the most liberal Protes« 
tant in the freest state in Europe. 

*4t is not to be denied, that the morals of Christians 
in general fail far short of the standard of Christian 
perfection, and have ever done so, scarcely excepting 
the latter end of the firsit century. Yet, notwithstanding 
this concession, it is a certain fact, that the Christian 
religion has always operated to the production of piety, 
benevolence, sell-government, and the love of virtue 
amongst individuals, in every country where it has been 
received; and it will every where operate more power- 
fully, as it is received with more firm assurance of its 
truth; and it will be every where received with rooft 
firm assurance of its truth, as it is better understood; 
for when it is properly understood, it will be freed from 
the pollutions of superstition and fanaticism among the 
hearers, and from ambition, domination, and secularity 
among the teacliers. 

"Your publication has given us in England a great 
insight into the state of Christianity in Indui, as well a^ 
into the general state of Learning amongst you; and it 
has excited in me the warmest wishes for the prosperity 
of the College of Fort- William. It is an Institution 
which would have done honor to the wisdom of 
Solon or Lycurgus. I have no knowledge personally 
of the Marcjuis Wellesley, but I shall think of him and 
of his coadjutors in this undertaking, with the highest 
respect and admiration, as long as I live. 

"I cannot enter into any particulars relative to an 
Ecclesiastical Establishment in India; nor would it per- 
haps, be proper to press Government to take the mat- 
ter into their consideration, til} this coimtry is freed from 
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5 danger which threatens it: but I have that opinion 
his Majesty's Ministers, that they will, not only from 
licy, but from a serious sense of religious duty, be 
sposed to treat the subject, whenever it comes before 
sm, with great judgment and liberality. May God 
rect their counsels! 

^^'Our Empire in India,' said Mr. Hastings, *has 
len acquired by the sword, and must be maintained 
'' the sword.' I cannot agree with him in this senti- 
ent. All Empires have been originally acquired by 
olence, but they are best established by moderation 
id justice. There was a time when we shewed ourselves 
the inhabitants of India in the character of tyrants 
id robbers; that time, I trust, is gone for ever. The 
isdom of British Policy, the equity of its jurisprudence, 
e impartiality of its laws, the humanity of its penal 
x]e, and above all, the incorrupt administration of 
iblic justice, will, when they are well understood, 
iake the Indians our willing subjects, and induce 
lem to adopt a religion attended with such conse- 
iiences to the dearest interests of the human mind. 
Tiey will rejoice in having exchanged the tyranny of 
agan superstition, and the despotism of their native 
rinces, for the mild mandates of Christianity, and the 
able authority of equitable laws. The difference be- 
\reen such different states of civil society, as to the 
roduction of human happiness, is infinite; and the at- 
inment of happiness is the ultimate aim of all indivi- 
aals in all nations. I am. Reverend Sir, your oblige^ 
id faitjiful servant, 

R. LLANDAFF.'' 

"h Rev. Dr. Buchanan, Fice-Provast of the 
College of Fort' fFilliamy Calcutta. 

CONCLUSION. 

jj the progress of these Researches the Author has 
)und his mind frequently drawn to consider the ex- 
•aordinary difference of ojMnion, which exists among 
len of learning, in regard to the importance and ob- 
gation of communicating religious knowledge to our 
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fellow-creatures. And he has often heard the question 
Asked by others, What can be the cause of this dis- 
crepancy of opinion? For that such a cBfference does 
exist is most evident; and is exemplified at this 
moment in some of the most illustrious characters for 
rank and learning, in the nation. This is a problem 
of a very interesting character at this day, and worthy 
of a distinct and ample discussion, paiiicularly atthe 
seats of learning. The problem may be thus exjwnes- 
sed: ^'Wliat power is that, which produces in the 
minds of some persons a real interest and concern in 
the welfare of their fellow-creatures; extending not 
only to the comfort of their existence in this w^orld, 
but to their felicity hereafter; wliile other men who 
are apparently in similar circumstances as to learning 
and information, do not feel inclined to move one step 
for the promotion of such objects?'^ The latter, it 
may be, can speculate on the philosophy of the human 
niind, on its great powers and high dignity, on the 
sublime virtue of universal benevolence, on the tyran- 
ny of superstition, and the slavery of ignorance; and 
will sometimes quote the verse of the poet, 

**Homo »nin: humani nil a mc alienum puto:" 

but they leave it to others, and generally to the Chris- 
tian in humble life, to exercise the sphit of that noble 
verse. Tliis is a very difficult problem; and it has 
been alleged by some that it cannot be solved on any 
known pnnciples of philosophy. The following re- 
lation will probably lead to principles by wliich we 
may airive at a solution. 

There was once a King in the East, whose empire 
extended over the known world, and his dominion 
"was to the end of the earth.'' Duiing the former 
part of his reign, his heart was filled with pride: he 
knew not the God of heaven: and he viewed wth the 
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utmost indifference the nations over whom he ruled, 
worshipping idols of wood and stone. But it pleased 
ihe King of kings to dethrone this haughty monarch, 
to cast him down from his high estate, and to abase 
him in the dusl. And after he had been for a time in 
the furnace of afHiction, and his proud heart was hum- 
bled, God gi^aciously revealed himself to him in his 
true name and chaiacter, and then restored him to his 
formCT prosperity and power. The penitent king^ 
thus once more exalted, and filled with admiration 
at the discovery of the only true God, immediately 
issued an edict to the whole world, setting forth the 
greatness of the Most High, asserting his glory, and 
inviting all nations to "praise and magnify HIM that 
liveth for ever, whose dominion is an everlasting do- 
minion, and Ws kingdom is from generation to gener- 
ation.'^ This memorable edict began in these sublime 
terms: 

"Nebuchadnezzar the King, unto all people, 
nations, and languages, that dwell in all the 
EARTH, Peace be multiplied unto you. I thought it 
good to shew the signs and wonders which the Most 
High God hath wrought toward me. How^reat are 
his signs! How mighty are his w^onders!" Hav- 
ing recounted the judgment and mercy of God to him- 
self, he thus concludes; '^Now I Nebuchadnezzar, 
praise and extol and honor the King of Heaven, all 
whose works ai^ truth and his ways judgment; and 
them that walk in pride he is able to abase.'^* 

Such a proclamation to the nations of the earth 
was a noble act of a king, and ought to be had in per- 
petual remembmnce. It reminds us of the last charge 
of HIM "who ascended up on high:" Go, teach all 
NATIONS. It discovei's to us the new and extended 

• Daniel, 4Mi chapter. 
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benevolence, greatness of mind, and pure and heaven- 
\y charity; which (]Ustinguish that man, whose heart 
has been impressed by the grace of God. How 
solemn his sense of duty! How ardent to declare the 
glory of his Savior! His views for tlie good of men, 
how disinterested and enlarged! It is but too evident 
that all our speculations concerning a EMvine Revela- 
tion, and th^ obligation imposed on us to study it 
ourselves, or to conmiunicate it to others^ are cold and 
uninteresting, and excite not to action, ^until, through 
the tender compassion of Grod, the Day-s[xing from 
on high visit us, to ^ve light to them that sit in dark- 
ness;"* to humble our hearts, at the remembrance of 
our ans against God, and to affect them ^th a just 
admiration of his pardoiung mercy. 

Let Great Britain imitate the example of the Chal- 
dean King; and send forth to all the world, her tes- 
timony concerning the True God. She also reigns 
over many nations which ^^worship idols of wood and 
stone;" and she ought, in like manner, to declare to 
them ^^the signs and wonders of the Almighty." 
And, in this de^gn eveiy individual will concur, of 
every cHurch, family, and name, whose heart has been 
penetrated with just apprehen^ons of the Most High 
God; having known his judgments and experienced 
his mercy. 

* Luke ii.79. 

Xirhj Hallt Boroughbridge, 
Feb. 15, 1811. 



THE END. 



Samiiel T. AriAitroDg* t>riiiter« 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM INDl/V 

From the London Evangelical Magazine^ for October, ld07» 
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LETTER has been received from the Rev. Mr. Ringeltaube, to the 
SecretAry, dated Palamcotta, Feb. 7, ISOT- He has acquired the language 
■o as to -write it correctly, and speak it with but little hesitation. 

Mr. Ringeltaabe has also sent bis journal, from Sept. 13, 1806, to Feb. 
6s 1807. He mentions Uiat Dr. Buchanan had requested the loan of his 
Bible in the Tamul language, as he was about to commence the Mulayalam 
translation of the Scriptures immediately, there being 200,000 Christians 
in Malajalam, who are ready to receive it Even the Romish bishop, it is 
aatdy signified his consent to the circulation of the Scriptures among his 
paople. The Doctor observes in his letter to Mr. RingelUube, that h« 
1ms bad singular success in obtaining ancient manuscripts, in Hebrew, Sy* 
riac, lie- Mr. R. greatly rejoiced at this good news; and sent him his 
•fily copy of that Bible without delay. 

J£ccleti(utieal antiquities in India. 

(^We have been favoured by a respectable correspondent in India, wHh a 
copy of a RsPOBT, presented by a pious clergyman, at the request of 
the Governor of Madras, concerning the state of the ancient Christians 
in Cochin and Travancore. This Report is so curious and so interesting, 
that we shall give the whole of it to our readers, assured that they will 
esteem it, as we do, a most valuable and important document. It is foU 
lowedb}' an acconntof the Rev. Dr. Buchanan's discoveries.3 

REPORT of the Senior Chaplain of Fort St. George, to the Right Hon. 
Durable Lord Wtlltam Bentinck, Governor of Madras, on the state of the 
Chnstians inhabiting the kingdoms of Cochin and Travancore ; with an 
article of interesting literary intelligence, containing an account of the 
discoveries made by the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, in the coarse of his in- 
vestigations undertaken by order of the supreme government in Bengal. 

" Public Department. 
•* To the JRev. Dr. Kerr, Senior Chaplain of Fort St. George. 
•« Rev. Sir, 

" The Right Honourable the Governor in Council, being desirous 
of availing himself of your vicinity to the Malabar coast, to obtain every 
possible information in regard to the estahliabment, See. of the Chrjs- 
^* tian Religion in that part of the peninsula, I am directed by his lord- 
ship in council, to desire that so soon as the state of your hcidth and 
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the tetsrni will permit, you will proceed to the provinces on that coast .' 
and you will forward to me^^thie infonoation of government, such ac- 
counts as you may be able to collect, of the 6rst introduction of Chris- 
tianity into India^of the arrival of tlie diftcrent sects who have been, 

'* or may be, in existence— of their ^neral history, and of tlie persecutions 
to which they may have been exposed— of their success in making pro- 
selyte8*-of their church -establishment,, and of the source from whicli 
they are roaint^uned, and with all other circumstances connected with 

'* this iinportant subject. 

** 1 bare the honour to be, Rer. Sir, 

" Your moat obedient humble Servant, 
Fort St. George^ C^gnedJ G. G. KEBLC, 

yune 28, 1806.*' Se€. to Gowermnau. 

** To the Sight SonourahU Lord William C, Bentinek, Governor in C^ta- 

dl, &e. Cfc, 
''Mr LoftD, 

" When at Mysore, I was honoured by the receipt of Mr. secreta- 
ty Keble's letter, dated the 98th June last ; and finding my general heakk 
much improved, I resolved to proceed to the Malabar coast, in searckiif 
the information required by your lordship in council, regarding the .Chris- 
tians inhabiting that part of the peninsula :— -an investigation which 1 have 
found as interesting as it is important, whether it regards humanity at 
large, or as it is connected, in a political view, with the British interests ia 
this country. 

" To riew the extensive field pointed out for my inquiries minutely, 
would require much more of my time tlian could be well spared from my 
othrr public avocations ; and as 1 learned that the Rev. Dr. Buchanan was 
nominated by the government of Bengal, to travel over the same ground, 
ibr purposes somewhat similar, 1 did not tliink it incumbent on me to take 
up more than a general view of the subject, and I directed my attention 
accordingly, not so much to details as to matters of comprehensive import. 

" The first object to whicli the orders of government refer, is, to an 
account of the introduction of Christianity into this country. 

** There can be no doubt whatever, that tlie St. Thomd Christians set- 
tled on the Malabar coast at a veiy early period of the Christian church s 
from whence they, at one time, spread in various directions as fiur even as 
Mileapoor, and St. Thomas's Mount ; — but to derive authentic infoimation 
as to the time of their aitival, is at present no easy task. 

" From the confusion arising from the imperfection of Hindoo chrono- 
logy, from the desire which these Christians have to dex'ive their origin 
from the earliest possible times, (which may perhaps have introduced false 
traditions amongst them,) and as all their authentic records ait^ reported 
to have been destroyed during the persecutions of tlic church of Rome ; 
from all tliese circumstances, whether wc refer to the Hindoo accounts, to 
tiie St. Thom6 Christians themselves, or to their persecutors, the Roman 
Catholics, we are not likely lo arrive at any certain conclusion as to the 
exact time of their establishment in !llr.lnbar. Some circumstances, ho\T- 
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tTcr, mftybt collected from triMbii^lci/ authority^ hy wLkh it may be infer- 
«d, that they have been for neariy fifteen centuriea established in India ; 
or we find, in eccleaiastical history, that at the first council at Nice, in th^ 
fear 335, a bishop from India was afnon|*tt the number composing that 
nemoraUe synod ; and, in the creeds and doctrines of the Christians of 
Malabar, internal evidence exists of their being a primitive church ; for 
he supremacy of the Pope is denied, and the doctrine of Transubstaotia> 
ion never has been held by them ; and they regarded, and still regard the 
vorship of images as idolatrous, and the doctrine of purgatory to be fabu- 
ous : — moreover, they never admitted as sacraments, extreme unction, 
narriage, or confirmation : all which facts may be substantiated on refer- 
ence to the acts of the Synod established by Don Alexis de Meneses, 
irchbishop of Goa, at Udiamper, in the year 1599. . 

'* The ikistory of this council will be found most ably detailed ia a vforlf. 
printed in French, and entitled, ^ The history of Christianity in India^*' 
mblished at the Hague, in tlie year 1724^ by La Croze, t)ie celebrated 
ibrarian to the king of Prussia. 

** The object of this work was to deduce, from authentic materials, the 
lie, progress, and establishment of Christianity in the East ; and to hold 
ip^ disgrace, and to merited indignation, the bigotted and unworthy 
4»nduct of tiie Roman Catholic church, in the persecution set on foot by 
ler emissaries, under her avowed sanction, against the primitive Christians, 
vho were found settled on the coast of Malabar ; and La Crose seems to 
lave discharged his duty to the public in a most faithful, interesting, and 
ble manner. 

" When the Portuguese first arrived in this country, in the beginning 
if the sixteenth century, they found a Christian church using the Syrio- 
i^haldaic langusge, established in the neighbourhood of Cranganore ; and, 
bough it was published to the world many centuries before that period^ 
hat such a church existed, yet we find their ignorance expressed in the 
ronder which it excited. 

*' These Christians met the Portuguese as natural fiiends and allies, 
Jid rejoiced at their coming ; but the Portuguese were much disappoint- 
d at finding the St. Thom£ Christians firmly fixed in the tenets of a primi- 
ive church ; and soon adopted plans for drawing away from their pure 
tiith this innocent, ingenuous, and respectable people: however, aAer 
Lsing for nearly a century, all the customary arts and abominable persecu« 
ions of the church of Rome to no purpose, Don Alexis De Meneses, the 
rchbishop of Goa, appeared amongst tliem ; and, by his commanding 
nflucnce, his zeal, and his learning, and on the authority of what he called 
he Council of Udiamper, forced the Syrian Metropolitan, his priests, and 
leople, into the Roman pale. The Archbishop, however, had not long 
uitted t}y> scene of this triumph of bigotry, ere the people sighed for their 
Id religion, and cherished it in private ; but on the 22d of May, 165.1, they 
«ld a congress at Alingatte, and great numbers, headed by their Mcti opo« 
tan, revolted publicly from the Romish communion ; nor has all the in- 
uence of the Roman Pontiff*, and the kings of Portugal^ been aUe te 
raw them away again from their old faith. 
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'* L^avini!^ the history of this interesting people, wliicli is a(lectingt|r 
delineated in La Croze's book, I shall, in this report, confine myself inorr 
^rticularly to the existinff state of Chrtstianity in Malabar ; and, in order 
that your lordship may have the saldect clearly before y^, I shall consi- 
der each sect of Christians by itself, under the head of, 1st, St. Thom£, or 
Jacobite Christians ^— 3dly, The Syrian Catholics, who have been forced 
from the Jaeobtte Church into the Romish pale ; and, 3dly, The Latin 
Church. 

Sl 7%omS, or Jacobite ChrUtiant, 

^ TheAe people, who still retain their ancient creed and usages, con- 
sldei* themselves as the descendants of the flock established by St. Tho- 
mas, who is generally esteemed the Apostle of the Esst Their anceston 
iemig^ted from Syria, and the Syrio-Chaldaic is the language in which 
their church servicers still performed. They admit no images within 
Iheir chufches, but iC figure of tlie Virgin Mary with the child Jesus ia 
her arms, which is considered merely as an ornament, and not a subject 
^or idolatrous worship. They are generally denominated by the country 
people, Kazaranee Mapilles. Kazaranee is obviously derived from Naxt- 
*^th ; but the origin of the word Mapillah is variously accounted for;— 
\y some it is ingeniously supposed to refer to the Virgin and Child, the 
only image admitted within their churches ; as Ma implies Mother^ in va- 
nous languages, derived'^from the Sungscrit ; and PtUah^ Cliild. Others 
igain, construe the term to indicate the rank originally conferred on these 
Christians by the sovereign of Malabar. Poolak signifies a cia*fp In a statt 
synonymous with our secretaries. Ma or Maha signifies greater superior. 
The term Mapillah is rndiscriminately applied to Jews and Musaelmen ts 
to these Christians, distinguishing each by the prefix of the Jew, Syrian, 
or Nazaranee, or Musselman. 

" It is certain that grants of honour and emolument were fbrmerly 
possessed by these Christians, given to them by a king of Malabar, named 
Peremaul, engraven on copper, five of which engravings are still in exis- 
tence ; a fae'timiie of which I have seen in the possession of the Resi- 
dent of Travancore. 

*' It has been long believed, that these Christians held the tenets of the 
Nestorian heresy, and that they were obliged to leave their own country 
in consequence of persecution : however, it appears that the creed which 
they now follow denies that heresy, and seems to coincide in several points 
with the creed of St. Athanasius, but without its damnatory clauses. 

** Baron Von Wrede has written a memoir on the subject 6f thcs; 
Christians, which appeared in the 7th volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
and which has the merit of calling our attention to these people ; thougffa 
it is no better than a lame transcript of information, which may be fully 
and satisfactorily obtained in La Croze's book, from whence every material 
part of that memoir is obviously taken : indeed, wherever the Baron de- 
parts from his author, he becomes less interesting, or misleads his reader. 
That the Christians in Malabar were early taught the tenets of Nestorius, 
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■ti proved by La Crose, on the direct authority of Cotmas* an Egyptian 
merchant, (himself a Nestorian,) who published hisvoyafpe to India in the 
year 547. It seemt, however, not improbable tliat Chrifllians had been 
planted in these shores, long^ before the time of Nestorius ; and, I am in- 
clined to repird the tradition of its having spread hither in the age of 
the Apostles, as very far from fAbukms*. 

*' With respect to their religious tenets, writers may and will disagree : 
upon such sttbjects human reason avails nothing. The disputes which on 
these points have agitated the world, are in general no better than the 
perverse offspring of verbal differences. 

'* The following is a version of the present creed of these people, being 
a written communication from the Metropolitan to the Resident at Tra- 
Taneot^: 

" In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, We, the Christians, 
** believers in the religion of Jesus Christ, subject to the jurisdiction of 
" Mar Ignatius, patriarch of Antioch, being loyalf Jacobians, hold the 
•* liillowing creed : 

" We believe in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three Persons in one 
*' God, neither confounding the persons, nor dividing the substance, one 
** in three, and three in one. 

** The Father generator,«>-the Son generated^— and the Holy Ghost 
** proceeding. 

." None is before nor after other in majesty, honour, might, and power ; 
^ cw-eqnal, unity in trinity, and trinity in unity. 

** We do not believe with Aerius and Eunoroius, that there are tlirce 
** diflferent and separate substances. 

" We do not believe, as Sabellius believes, by confusion of substance. 

* Eutebiua informs im, that there wre Chrutiatu in India at early a* the 
fear 189, ipA« had the Gospel of St. Matthefo in Sfbrno, vahich they declared 
toot reeeix/dfrom St Bartholomeva. 

+ Eastern Christians, viho renounce the communion of the Greek church, •who 
differ Jrom it both in doctrine and worship . m.tf be c%fmprehended under tvto dis" 
ttnet classes. To the formitr belong the Momophysites, or yacobites, so called 
from yacob Mbardaif vho declare it as their opinion that, in the Saviour of 
the vierld there it only one nature s 'tohile the latter comprehends the/ollovset s y 
If estorius, frequently called Chaldeans, from, the country vhere they principal' 
fy reside, and mho suppose that there are tvn distinct persons or natures in the 
Son of God. The Monophfsites are tubdiviJed into tvfo secu or parties, the 
one African and the other Asiatic At the head if the Asiatics is the patriarch 
ff Antiochf vho resides for the most part in the monastery of St. Ananias, 
which is situated near the city of Merdin, and sometimes at Merdin, his epis' 
topal seat ; as also at Amida, Aleppo^ and other Syrian cities. The govem- 
wunt of this prelate is too extensive, and the churches over vahich he presides 
too numerous, to admit ff his performing himself all the duties of his high 
fffice : and, therefore, a part of the administration of the pontificate is given to 
B Jkind of colleague, vho is called the Maphrian, or Primate of the East, and 
ahose doctrines and discipline are said to be adopted by the eastern c/atrch be- 
9ond the Tigris. This primate usedformerly to reside at Tauris, a city on the 
frontiers of Artnenia; but his present habitation is the monastery *f St. Mat» 
fhew, vahieh is in the neighbourhood of Mousul, a city of Mesopotamia. Jt 
U further observable, that all the patriarchs of the yaoabites assume the de* 
nomination of .(^af/vf.— Mosheim, vol. 4, Section xi. page *iS7. 
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^ We do not believe, u Macedonias bM, that the Holy Ghost is less 
** thsn the Father and Son. 

" We do not believe, as Mawney and* Marctaous said, that the bodj of 
*' Chi [»t was sent down from heaven. 

** We do not believe as Jiilianosf said, that Christ was only man. 

" We do not hold, as Nestorius, the doctrine of two natures, and two 
" substances in the Messiah. 

" We do not believe, as the Chalcedonians sud, that tliere are two ns- 
^ tares in the Mes^ah. 

*' But we believe, by the doctrine of the Tirinity, that the Son is co- 
** eqiud with the Father, without beginning or end ; that in the appointed 
^ time, through the disposition of the Father and Holy Ghost, without 
" disjoining^ from the right side of the Father, he appeared on earth lor the 
" salvation of mankind— that he was born of tlie Virgin Mary, through the 
" means of the Holy Ghost, and was incarnate, God and Man. So that 
^ in the union of the divine and human nature, there was one nature and 
" one substance. — So we believe." 

** The service in their church is performed very nearly after the manner 
of the church of £ngland ; and when the metropolitan was told that it was 
hoped that one day an union might take place between the two churches, 
he seemed pleased at the suggestion. 

" The present Metropolitan, Mar Dionisius, is now oU and infinn, but 
» very respectable character, and of the moat venerable and prepossessing 
appearance. A person has been sent Ihom Mousul, a eity in Mesopotamia, 
to succeed to his station, in the event of his decesse i— but this stranger, 
ignorant of the language of the country, with ^e character of being violent 
in his temper, and not averse, as it is supposed, to the views of the Romish 
church, it is to be hoped, will be prevented from ever taking charge of 
this precious remnant of a pure and valuable people. 

** The Metropolitan has several archdeacons and deacons under him, 
who act as Vicar-Generals. They have fif^y-five churches : and the num- 
ber of their people, as given in to the Resident, is estimated at 2^000. 
. '* The residence of their Metropolitan is at Candenatte, twelve or four- 
teen miles inland from Cochin. In some of their churches divine service 
is performed in the Syrian and Latin ritual alternately, by the priests of 
the Christiana of St Thom^, who have adhered to their ancient ritea, and 
those who have been united to the church of Rome t* When the latter 
have celebrated mass, they carry away the images from the church before 
the others enter. 

'* The character of these people is marked by a striking superiority 
Ofer the Heathens in every moral excellence i and they are remarkable for 

* T^se Itvppott might be Mane§ amd Mardait, 

t Perkapt yulian. Bishop of ffalicarmusut. 

i Thi* fhows a ipirit of toleration and Chrietian liberality^ notary d!r/eresf 
ft'om the bigotry of the RanUth ehurek. 
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their veracity and plain dealing. They arc extremely attentiTe to their 
religfioua duties ; and abide by the decision of their Priekts and MetropO- 
Uuin in all cases, whether in spiritiud, or, as I heard, in temporal affain. 
They are respected rery highly by the Nairs, who do not consider them* 
selves defiled by associating^ with them* thou(|rh it is well known that the 
Nairs are the most particular of all the Hindoos in this respect ; and the 
Kajahs of Trarancore and Cochin, admit them to rank next to Naira. 
Their numbers, it is conjectured, are under-rated in the statement gWtm 
to the Resident, as it is generally supposed that they may be estimated «t 
70 or 80,000. They are not persecuted t but they are not permitted to 
make converts, by tlie govemroents under which tliey resiile ; and it i$ 
supposed, that many respectable Hindoos would be happy to join their sect» 
were it not for this circumstance t but at present they sufter, as fiur at | 
can learn, no other hardship. 

** If good men from Syria could be obtained, not as parish priests, b«t 
to superintend and regulate their concerns, I conceive it would be a grvftt 
blessing to these good people. 

" The direct protection of the British government hat been already ei» 
tended to them ; but as they do not reside within the British territorietf I 
mtt\ somewhat doubtful how far it may be of use to tliem. 

'* To unite them to tlie church of England, would, in my opinion, h% 
a most noble work : and it is most devoutly to be wished for, that thos^ 
who have been driven into the Roman pale might be recalled to their an* 
cient church ; a measure which it would not, I imagine, be diilcnh to 
accomplish, as the country governments would, it is supposed, second any 
eflTorts to that purpose. 

** Their occupations are various as those of other Christians ( but thejr 
are chiefly cultivators and artizans ; and some of them possess a comfort 
able, if not a splendid independence. Their clergy marry in the same mair- 
ner as Protestants. Their residence is entirely inland. 

Syrian Roman CathoUct. 

" TiiFSE people, as stated above, were constrained to join the Latfn 
church, ai\er a long struggle for the power of maintaining their parity and 
independence ; and still appear a people perfectly distinct frnm the Latin 
church, being allowed to chant and perform all the servlees of the cbfirvb 
of Rome in the Sjrrio-Chaldaic language by a dispensation from the Popr* 
They five under the authority of the Metropolitan ef Crangwiofe and the 
Bishop of VerapoU, and dress difflerently from other prietts. They wev 
a white surplice, while the priests of the Latin communion wear blac% 
gowns, like the Capachbi friars of Madras. The Rfmian CathoHe Hyrians, 
it is thought, are much more numerous than the members of the orlgHiil 
church. Their clergy are spread through the ancient ehurehes^ and, by 
retahring their language, and acting nnder the direetfafi of the dinrch of 
Rome, they leave no means unessayed to draw ever their pfimitivc hieth* 
ren to the Latin communion. It appears to mr, that tliey are allowed to 
use their original language, and to friqtient the origkial chorch, eMbofy 
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wUh this Tie w ; and m far as. I can leam» tlicir numben are g^ininf^ 
|px>und. There are said to be eij^htyaix pariahes of Roman CathuUc Sy- 
rians subjec* to the dioceses of Cran^nore and Verapoli. Their pticata 
to the number of four hundred, are styled Catanars, which b a Syrian ap- 
pellation ; their congrej^^ations are reported at 90,000, (old and younji^ in- 
eluded,) ag^reeably to the last return transmitted to Hume. — There is an 
inferior order of priests, who are called Chiamas, in number about 120. 
The Hindoos have, as far as 1 can learn, a much g^reater respect for the 
Christians of the original church, than for the converts of the Latin com- 
munion { which may be accounted for by their not associating with the 
lov^er orders of people. Attached to each church is a convent, where the 
Catanars reside in community, there being three, four, or five to each 
church. The service is performed weekly, in rotation. — There is a semi* 
nary at the college of Verapoli for the education of the Syrio Roman Cath- 
olics, and also one fur tbc Latin church. The Syrio Roman Catholics are 
chiefly engaged, as already mentioned, in drawing their ancient brethren 
within the Romish pale ; but it appears that some of them have been em- 
phiyed formerly in extending tiie general object of conversion over the 
peninsula. 1 saw one of their churches, at a village near Pillambaddy, 
about thirty miles on the Madras side of Trichinopoly ; and I heard of 
several others. They had at this village adopted the use of a sawmj 
coach, like that of the Heathens, with the Crucifix and the Virgin Mary 
in it, instead of the Hindoo sawmy. — Their church was much out of repair ; 
and the ignorance of the few Christians remaining in charge of it is strik- 
ing : the letters I, N, R, I, over the figure of our Saviour on the cross, 
being absolutely inverted ; nor did the priest who visits them ever notice 
the circumstance. They read prayers in Malabar, according to the ritual 
of the church of Rome. Their church appears to have been once respec- 
table, but is now fallen into decay. 

Latin J^onian Catholics. 
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Within the provinces of Travancore and Cochin tlierc are one arch- 
bishop and two bishops :— the archbishop of Cranganore, and the bishofis 
of Cochin and Verapoli- 

** The two former haie sees, the later is titular. The archbishops of 
Cranganore and the bishop ot Cochin are nominated by Uie queen of Por- 
tugal, after the following manner :— -Three names are sent, (when eitlier of 
these sees become vacant,) by the sovereign of Portugal to the Pope ; and 
the Roman Pontiff is bound to select the nsme that stands first, and to is- 
sue his brevet or patent accordingly. 

'* They are subject in all spiritual concerns to the primate of Goa ; who 
has power also during a vacancy, of sending from Goa a ioemtn ienetUf who 
is styled Fadre GovenuKibrw— Both sees are at this moment filled by such. 

*' The titular Bishop, who resides at the college of Verapoli, is appoint- 
ed directly by the Pope, and is subject to no jurisdiction but that of his 
holiness, or the propaganda at Rome^— This mission being more susceptible 
0f control and regtdation than tba others, has been countenanced by the 
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^onnurable eompanft mi the following copy of * Plooliiii«ti<m issiied by thft 
govenment of Bombay will show. 

«' PROCLAMATIOK. 



« 
tt 

M 



The honourable the Court of Directors of the honourable English 

East -India company, having been pleased to order that the ecclesiastical 

jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic churches under this governments 

shall be withdrawn from the Archbishop of Goa, and restored to the 

Carmelite Bishop of the apostolic mission, the President in Council hat 

accordingly resolved, that the said restitution shall take place on the 

'* 6rst of the ensuing month ; from which time he hereby enjoins all 

" the Catholic inhabitants in Bombay, as well as the several factories and 

** settlements subordinate thereto, to pay due obedience in spiritual mat- 

** ters to the said bishops, on pain of incurring the severe displeasure of 

*' government. 

** By order of the Honourable the Gowrnor in Council^ 

Bombay CasUe,^ C^ignedJ WILLIAM PAGE, 

2d Aug. 179L"3 Secretary 
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The priests attached to the college of Vermpoli are all Carmelites^ 
united to the apostolic mbsion at Bombay, but not subject to it The juris« 
diction of each is not marked by distinct bounds ; the parishes and churchr 
es being so intermingled, that it is difficult to form a right notion of their 
extent The Bishop of Cochin, however, may be said to have a control 
over all the Romuh churches situated on the sea coast, immediately, (with 
iew exceptions,) from Cochin to Ramnad, and thence round the whole 
island of Ceylon : the churches are numerous ; but as they are in general 
poor, and are obliged to be supplied with priests from Goa, it would ap- 
pear that one vicar holds, upon an average, five or six churches. The 
number of Christians composing these Churches must be great, as all and 
every of the fishermen are Roman Catliolics.— The Bishop of Cochin usually 
resides at Quilon. There are very few European clergy, (not above sevea 
or eight,) under the three jurisdictions, and none of them men of aduca- 
tien ; and it cannot be expected that the native priests, who have been 
educated at Goa, or at the seminary at Verapolt, should know much beyond 
their niUoaU and n'rwo/fw— The Latin communicants, in the diocese of Vc* 
rapoli, are estimated at 35,000.— The catechuman suffera no persecution 
on account of his religion, when once converted ; but the country govern- 
ments are excessively jealoiis upon this point, and do their utmost to dit* 
countenance any conversion. 

" The converts are from various casts, viz. Chegas or Teen«— Muck- 
was and Pullers ; and there can be no doubt but that miny of higher castg 
would be baptized, if they did not dread the displeasure of their govern- 
ments. 

" It is well known that the Roman religion was tntrodoeed by the Por- 
tuguese, at the commencement of the sixteenth century i the number con- 
rerted in each year, upon an avertge, reach to neariy 800 1— the number 
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«f coanr» mttmtiOy ^kmhmh». The monfity of idtm conrcrta U very 

loose : and they are generally inferior in tbU respect to tiie iMAtAicns of 
the country. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

*' Reflecting on the whole Hubject, several suggestions present tliem- 
telres to my niind ; and 1 sliall not be considered as deviating; from t!ie 
fine of my profession, or the intention of your Lordship, in calling for my 
Report, by offering some opinions to government, which in a moral and po- 
litical view, seem of the highest importance. It appears, from tlic forego- 
ing statement, that pure Christianity is far, very fjtr, from being a religion 
fer w^ich the highest cast of Hindoos have any dii^respect ; and that it is 
the abuse of the Christian name, under t!ie form of the Ronoish religion, 
to which they are averse. We have, my Lord, been sadly defective in 
what we owed to God and man, since we have had a footing in this coun- 
try, as well by departing most shamefully from our Christian profession 
•urselvcs, as in withholding those sources of moral perfection irom the nv 
tires, which true Christianity alone can establish ; and, at the same time, 
we have allowevl tite Romanists to steal into our territoriesy to oeedpy the 
gfumd we have neglected to cultivate^ and to bring an odium oo our 
pure and bonourable name as Christians. The evil would be less, were it 
not well known that many of the Romish priesU, and their people^ whs 
kave thus been allowed to grow numerous under our authority* an sup* 
posed to be fkt from well affeeted to the govemnient under whieh they 
I«si4e s indeedy in msny instanoes, the Roman clergy tre the natural sub- 
jects of nations art enmity with ourselves, at the sanM time tbat they ate 
•ninentiy qualified by their influence in their profession». to do ua the 
greatest misehief, by spreading disaffection thoughout every part of tiie 
extended country. The Rommi Cathotic religion^ my Lord* I believe I 
may say, without olfence to truth or charity, has almost always been made 
m political engine in the bands of its governments ; and we mutt be bbid- 
cd indeed, by our ovm confidence, if we do not calculate on its being so 
wed in this great and rich country, where it has establtslied & footing 
amongst an ignorant people f especially when it ie so well uoderatood that 
•or eastern posaessions have been a subject of the greatest jealousy to sli 
the rival nations of Europe. In my humble opinion* my Lord* the error hai 
been in not having long ago established free* schools throughoiit evciy 

• To give EnglUh tnorah to the native* in their purity ^ tpe fnuMt^Iima" 
pney maie them read Mnglith book*, Traniiati9ni have hitherto Seen very 
dffectime in the difereut cowntry iangmagt ; beeidew^ *hey tmiot U txtremufy 
mrcumtcrihed in number* 1 do not think the native* vtiii come to M*Jre^ bit 
to learn Englith. Thi* they contider a* the key to fortune / and^ on the coast 
the tnott Mtrict of the Bramin* will have little he*itauon^ a* far a* I eon 
ieam, in permitting their children to attend a fret ech—ljor tkepurpooetf 
learning it ,- for they detpi*e u* too much U euppote there is any danger ofomer- 
ttiming the principle* ff Bramini*m. But their illjounded, ridiaUou* prino* 
pie* muet be *haken to the very foundation, by the eommunication of such libe- 
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pirt of this country, hy whicb the children of the nsdvei might have leani- 
•d 'M^r iMTifipiag^, and got acquainted vrith our morality. Such an ettabliah* 
iB«nt would, ere this, have made the people at large fully aoquainled with 
the divine spring, from whence alone British vtrtiie muat be acknowledged 
to flow. Thi^ would have made them better acquainted with the princt* 
pies by which we are governed : they would have learned to respect oor 
laws, to honour our feelings, and to follow oiu* maxims : whereas they ap- 
pear to me, fl^eherally speaking, at this moment, as ignorant of their maa- 
ters as on their first landing on these shores. I speak not of interfering 
with their religious prejudices, or endeavouring to convert the natives by 
an extraordinary effort on the part of the British government. Conversion^ 
in my opinion, must be the consequence which would naturally flow from 
our attention to their moral instruction, and their more intimate acquain- 
tance with the English character. 

*' I do not mention this as an experiment, the result of which might be 
considered as problematical : the experiment has been already made, and 
the consequences have proved commensurate with the highest ezpectatiMi 
which reasonable men could entertain. The Danish Miationy united witk 
the Society fiir propagating the Goapel, have aent aome good men inti» 
this comrtry, with the laodaUe view of spreading true Christianity thnrngib* 
•lit oar Eastern possessiona ; and the names of Swarts, Gerrick^, $ad 
othera, w^ ever be remembered by numbers of our Asiatic sulyjecta» of 
•very cast and description, with veneration and affection : and there afft 
happily still living some among^ ua of the same character. 

** It b true, that the object they had more particulariy in view, has, in 
some measure, failed : and few gaod converts, it is generally imagittod^ 
have been made t but let it be remembered also, that Ihey have labourai 
imder every possible disadvantage ; they have scarcely enjoyed a ment 
toleration under our government, and received no kind of assistance whau 
soever ; that they were few in number, and perhaps I may say, wUhout io- 
justice, that they erred, (as the best might err,} in the meana which tfaoy 
adopted : but that they have done much good by the purity of their lively 
and by their seal in spreading instruction. This wiU admit of no denial « 
and I doubt not that I may say, without the danger of contradictioo, that 
ft w and poor as these men have been, without authority or power to au^ 
port them, a greater and more extended portion of heart felt respect (Ear 
the European character has been diffused by their meana throughout Ihia 
country, than by aH the other Europeans put together. We have, in tuy 
humble opinion, my Lord, kept oiu-selves too far from the natives ; 
have despised their ignorance, without attempting to remove it,— and 
have considered their timidity, (the natural result of their being trampM 
upon by one race of conquerors after another,) also as an ob)cot for our 
contempt ; at the same time, that we have riewed the cunning of their 
character, (which is ever the natural resource of ignorance and weakness,) 
as the completion of all that is vile and deceitful.^''rhua have we oontimaed 

rai ktumledgea^ a Ckritti^ can inttii into the mindt tjf youtht and Jlx there 
by mcaiu of Enetith hookt ; and all thht vtith9Ui maJ^tf^ mnjt alarming «!• 
taei direeify dn the gstfligien of 'ike Hindoo* 
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• fytteni of nef^leet towardi the interests of our native subjecU, in pointo 
•the most essential to their every happiness, throughout the ixrhole of our 
fovemments in this country. Fain, my Lord, would I see a c:hang« in 
this paAicuUr ; and I seixe the opportunity which the present moment af- 
fords, to press the justice and the policy of tlie measure on the attenlioo 
of your lordship's government. 

Having the honour to remain, 
With the highest respect, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's faithful 
And obedient humble servant, 

fSignedJ R. H. KERR, 

Senior chaplain of Fort St. George. 
'« MadroM, Nov. 3. 1906.^ 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

^ The Rev. Dr. Buchanan, who left Bengal some months ago, with tht 
view of proceeding to Travancore, to inquire into the state of the S>Tian 
Christians, arrived in that country about the beginning of November last, 
having travelled from Calcutta to Cape Comorin by land. His highnesi 
the Rajah of Travancore was pleased to afford to Dr. Buchanan the most 
liberal assistance in the prosecution of his inquiries. About the middle 
of November, Dr. Buchanan proceeded from the sea-coast into the inte- 
rior of the country. North-east from Qiiilon, to visit the ancient Syrian 
churches, situated amongst the low hills at the bottom of the high Ghauts, 
nrhich diidde the Camatic from Malayala. The face of the country in 
feneraly in the ncinity of the mountains, exhibits a varied scene of hill 
and dale, and winding streams. These streams fall from the mountains, 
and preserve the vallies in perpetual verdure. The woods produce pep« 
per, cardamoms, and cassia, or wild cinnamon ; also frankincense and 
other aromatic gums. What adds much to the grandeur of the scenery in 
this country is, that the adjacent mountains of Travancore are not barren, 
but are covered with teak forests^ producing the largest timber in the 
world. 

*' The first view of the Christian churches, in this sequestered region 
of Hindostan, connected with the idea of their tranquil duration for so 
many ages, cannot fail to excite pleasing emotions in the mind of the be- 
holder. The form of the oldest buildings is not unlike that of some of tlie 
old parish churches in England ; the style of building in both being* of Sa- 
racenic origin. They have sloping roofs, pointed arch windows, and but- 
tresses supporting the walls. The beams of the roof being exposed to 
▼lew, are ornamented ; and the ceiling of the choir and altar is circular 
■nd fretted. In the cathedral churches, tlie shrines of the deceased bi- 
shops are placed on each side of the altar. Most of the churches are 
built of a reddish stone, squsred and polished at the quarry ; and are of 
durable construction, the front wall of the largest edificea being six feet 
thick. The bells of the churches are cast in the founderies of Travancore. 
Some of them are of large dimensions ; and have inscriptions in Syritc 
and Malayalim. In approaching a town in the ^yeoingy the sound of the 
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lelU miy be bcArd at a ditUnce among^ the bibs ; a circmnatance which 
ausea the British traveller to forget for a moment that he is in Hindostani 
nd remuuU him of another country. When Dr. Bachanan arrived at the 
emote chiirchea, he vraa informed by the inhabitants that no European 
I ad, to their knowledge, visited the place before. The Romiah prieata do 
lot travel thither, there being no church of their communion in that 
|uarter. 

** The number of Syrian churches is greater than has been supposed;' 
There are at this time, fifty-iive churches in Mslayala*, acknowledging tlie' 
'atriarch of Antioch. The church was erected by the preaent bishop^ in 
i793 

" The Syrian Christians are not Nestorians. Formerly, indeed, they 
ad bishops of that communion ; but the liturgy of the present church ia 
lerived from that of the early church of Antioch, caihrd Liturgia yaeohi 
Ipoatoli. They are usually denominated yac^ius; but they differ in cere- 
aonial from the church of that name in Syria^ and indeed from any existing 
burch in the world Their proper designation, and that which is aaiic- 
ioned by their own use^ is Sjriaa C^rittiatu, or Tht Syrian church ofMalap' 
i/tf. 

*' Tlie doctrines of the Syrian church are contained in a very few arti«>T 
lea ; and are not at variance, in essentials', with the doctrinea of the- 
htirch of England. Their bishops and metropolitan, after conferring with 
\\% clergy on the subject, delivered the following opinion: '* That an- 
<nion with the English cliiuxh, or at least such a coimexion an should ap^ 
war to both churches practicable and expedient, would be a happy cvei^ti; 
nd favourable to the sdvancement of religion." It is in contemplation \fii\ 
end to England some of the Syrian youthi for education and ordination. 

" The present bishop. Mar Dionysius^ is a native of Malayal», but of- 
»yrian extraction. He is a man of respectable character in his nation, and 
zercises himself in the pious discharge of the duties of his high ofiee. 
ie is now 78 years of age, and poMesses a venerable aspect, bia whiie 
eard descending low to his girdle. On public occaaions he wean the 
Episcopal mitre ; and is robed in a white vestment, which covers long 
{•rments of red silk ; and in his hand he holds the pastoral auif.. The 
(rat native bishop was ordained by the Homish church in 16d3 :. but he 
ras of the Homish communion. Since that period, the old Syrians 
lave continued, till lately, to receive their bishops from Antioch i. 
tit tliat ancient patriarchate being now nearly extinct, and incompe- 
ent to the appointment of learned men, the Christian church in Malaysia^ 
xiks henceforth to Britain for the continuance of that light which haa shone 
o long in thb dark region of the world. 

From information given by the Syrian Christians, it would appear that 
he churches of Mesopotamia and Syria* (315 in number,) wiih which 

^ * Malayala comprehends tite mountaitu, and the vAoie region wthin them^ 
rotn Cape Comorin to Cape Eit, whereat^ the province of Malabar^ contmanm 
f so catledt containe omij the Northern DUtricU $ not inoimitng thg tmuitry ^f 
Vranancore. 

H 
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thtf tart coimected/are ttniggUng with great difficttlties, and merely owe 
their existence to tome deierence lor tlicir Antiquity ; and that they migltt 
ba eipected aoon to fiouriih again, if favoured with a little support It 
would be worthy the church of England to aid the church of Antioch io 
ker low estate. The church of England it now wiiat tlie church of Antioch 
mee nat. The mode in which aid can be best afforded to Christians un- 
der a foreign power in the East, is not chiefly by contributions of money« 
bat by representing to those governments, widi which we may have friend- 
ly intercourse, that these christians are of the same religion with ourselvci ; 
and that we are desirous that they sliould be respected. The argument, 
from the sameness of religion, Is well understood by all Asiatic princes, and 
can never fail when seriously proposed ; for tJiey think it both natural and 
obligatory that every government sliould be interested in those who are of 
its own religion. There are two circumstances which invite us to turn 
our eyes to the country of " the ftrst generations of men." The tolerant 
spirit of the Wahabian Mahomedans, is a fair prognostic ; and promises to 
aid our endeavours to restore to an ancient community of Christians the 
blessings of knowledge and religioiis liberty. Another favourable circum- 
stance is, that some of the churches in Mesopotamia, in one of which the 
Patriarch of Antioch now reaidet, are said still to remain in their pristine 
•late, and to have preserved their archives and ancient manuscript libraries. 
A domestic priest of the Patriarch, now in Cochin, vouches for the truth 
of this fact We know from authentic liistory, that the churches between 
die riven escaped the general desolation of the Mahomedan conquest, in 
the seventh century, by joining arms with the Mahomedans against the 
Gtpeek Chrlstilins, who had been their oppressors. The revival of religion 
and letters in that once highly-f»votu«d land, in the heart of the ancient 
vorld, would be, in the present circumstances of mankind, an auspicous 
extent.'' 

** The Syrian Christians in Mala}'ala still use the Syriac language in 
their churches ; but the Malayalim, or proper Malabar, (a dialect distinct 
frt>M the Tama1,> is the vernacular tongue. They have made some attempts 
tofrinslste the Syriac scriptures into Mala3ralim ; but have not hitherto 
had ■ the suitable means of effecting it. When a proposal was made of 
sending a Malayalim translation to each of their 55 churclies, as a standard 
bisok, on condition that they would transcribe it, and circulate the copies 
among the people, — ^the elder replied. That so great was the desire of 
the people in general, to have the Bible in the vulgar tongue, that it might 
be expeeted that every man «Ao couid mirite, would make a copy on WAv, 
(pidm leaves,) tor his own family. 

'* It oui^lit to be mentioned, to the praise of the present bishop of the 
Rnmish cluirch on the coast of MaUbar, that he has consented to the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures throughout his diocese. The Malayalim transla- 
tion acquires from this circumstance, an increased importance, since there 
will be now upwards of 200,000 Christians in Malayala who are ready tu 
receive it. The translation of the New Testament, (which it is proposed 
t(f print first,) has already commenced, under the sdperintendence of the 
Syrian bishop. The true cause of tlic bw state of religion amongst the 
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Komigh churches on the lea-coast and in Ceylon, is tlieir viant of the Bibie. 
It is doubtful whether some of the Priests know that such a book exists ! 
It is injurious to Christianity in India* to call men ChrUtian* who knew not 
the scriptures of their religion : they might as well be called by any other 
name. Oral instmction they have none, even from their European priests. 
The best effects may therefore be expected from the simple means of put- 
ting the Bible into their hands. All who arc well acquainted with the na- 
tives, know that instruction kj book* is best suited to tliem. They are in 
general a contemplative people, and patient in their inquiries ; curious also 
to know what it can be that is of importance enough to be vtritten, — at the 
same time that they regard written precept with respect. If they possess 
a book in a lang^uttge which they understand, it will not be left long un- 
read. In Tanjore, and other places where tlie Bible is freely given, tlie 
Protestant religion flourishes ; and produces the happiest efiects on the 
character of the people. In Tanjore, the Christian virtues will be found in 
exercise by the feeble minded Hindoo, in a vigour and purity which will 
surprise those who have never known the native character but under the 
greatest disadvantages. On the Sunday, the people, habited in their best 
apparel, repair to the parish church, where the solemnity of their devotion 
in accompanying the public prayers, is truly impressive. They sing the old 
Psalm tunes well : and the voice of the full congregation may be heard at a 
distance. Prayers being ended, they listen to the sermon evidently with 
deep attention ; nor have they any difficulty in understaliding it, for tliey 
almost all, both men and women, can read their Bible. Many of them take 
down the discourse on •iloM, that they may read it afterwards to their fami- 
lies at home** As soon as the minister has pronounced the text, the sound of 
tlie iron^tyie on the palm leaf is heard throughout the congregation. Even 
the boys of tlie schools have their dias in their hands i and may be seen after 
divine sen'ice reading them to their mothers, as they pass over the fields 
homewards. This aptitude of the people to receive and to record the words 
of the preacher, renders it peculiarly necessary that " the priests' lips should 
keep knowledge." Upon the whole, the moral conduct, upright dealings 
decorous manners, and decent dress of the native Protestants of Tanjore, 
demonstrate the powerful influence and peculiar excellence of the Chris- 
tian religion. It ought, however, to be obscr\'ed, that the Bible, when 
the reading of it becomes general, has nearly the same efiect on tlie poor 
of every place. 

'* When the Syrian Christians understood that the proposed Malayalan 
translation was to accord with the English Bible, they desired to know on 
what authorities our translaUon had been made ; alleging, that they them- 
selves possessed a version of undoubted antiquity, namely, tliat used by 
the first Christians at Antioch ; and that they could not depart from the 
reading of that version. This observation led to the investigation of the an- 



* It it veil inovm that natives of Tanjore and lyavancore eon vsrite drmn 
v)hat it spoken deliberately, toithout losing one vsord. They seldom look at their 
ollas while writing, and can tcrite in the dark mithjluency. 
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cient Syiio-Chaldaic manuBcriiitf in Malayala ; and the Inquiry has beet 
successful beyond any expectation that cimld have been formed. 

" It had been commonly supposed^tliat all the Syriac rounuscripta had beea 
burned by the Romish church at the Synod of Udiamper, near Cochin, io 
1599, but it now appears that the most valuable manuscripts were not destnn • 
ed : the inquisitors condemned many books to the flames s but they saved tiie 
Bible. They were ccmtent witli ordering that the S)Tiac scriptures shmikl 
be amended sp^reeably to the reading of the Vulgate of Rome s amd thesi' 
emendations now appear in black ink, and of modern appearance, though 
made in 1599 : but msny Bibles, and many other books, were not produced 
at all ; and the churches in tlie mountains remained but a short lime sub- 
ject to Romish dominion, (if indeed they can be said to have been at any 
time subject to it ;) for the native Govemmenta have ever formed a barrier 
between the inquisition at Goa and the Christians in the mountains. 

" In the acts of the Council of Nice, it is recoi-ded that Joannea, Bisltop 
of India, signed his name at that Council, A. D. 325. This date corres- 
ponds with the Syinan year 636 ; fiir the primitive Syrian church doea not 
compute time from the Christian aera, but from Alexander the Great The 
Syriac version of the Scriptures was hrouglit to India, according to the 
belief of the Syrians, before the year 636 ; and tliey allege that their copies 
have ever been exact transcripts of that version without known error, 
through every age, down to this day. There is no tradition among them ol 
the churches in the southern mountains having ever been destroyed, or 
even molested Some of their present copies are certainly of ancient date. 
Though written on a strong thick paper, (like that of some MSS. in the 
British Museum, commonly called Eattcm Paper ,) the ink haa, in several 
places, eat through the material in the exact form of the letter. In other 
copies, where the ink had less of a corroding quality, it has fallen oA*, and 
left a dark vestige of the letter, faint indeed, but not, in general, illegible. 
There is one volume found in a remote church of the mountains, which 
merits particular description : — it contains the Old and New Testaments, 
engrossed on strong vellum, in large folio, having three colurona in the page ; 
and is written with beautiful accuracy. The character is £strangelo Stri- 
ae ; and the words of every book are numbered. This volume is illumina- 
ted ; but not ai\er the £uropean maniter, the initial letters having no orna- 
ment. Prefixed to each book there are figures of principal Scripture cha- 
racters, (not rudely drawn,) the colours of which are distinguishable ; and, 
in some places, the enamel of the gilding is preserved ; but tlie volume 
has suffered injury from time or neglect, some of the leaves being almost 
entirely decayed. In certain places the ink has been totally obliterated 
from the page, and has lef\ the parchment in its natural whitencM ; but 
the letters can, in general, be distinctly traced from the impress of the pen, 
or from the partial corrosion of the ink. The Syrian church assigns to this 
manuscript a high antiquity ; and alleges that it has been for some centu- 
ries in the possession of their Bishops ; and that it was industriously con- 
cealed from the Romish inquisition in 1599 : but its true age can only be 
ascertained by a comparison with old manuscripts in Europe of a similar 
kind. On the margin of the drawings are some old Roman and Greek let- 
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ten* tbe ferm of vfiich vay lead t» a coajcctiire mpectiaf the ige is 
irhtch tbej were wrhten. This cofyj of tke Kfifitttres has admitted as cm* 
nonical tiie Epistle of Cteseat, in wkadi f cip e ct it resembles tlie Alexin* 
drine msnyscript ; but it lus omitted tbe ReveUtiona, — that book kaTin|^ 
been accoonted a poLiy piuU bgr some dMBcbes duhi^ a certain period in the 
eariyages. Tbeorderef tbe books of the Old and New Testament differs 
Irom that of tbe Coropean copies, — this copy adherinif less to nnitj of sub* 
ject in the ju r an ge me n t than to chronological order. The very first 
emendation of the Hebrew test proposed by Dr. Kennicott, (Gen iv. &) it 
to be found in this manuscript. Tbe disputed passage in 1 John t 7» is not 
to be found in it: that ^cneb interpolated in some other copies in bhck ink, 
by the Romish diurch, m 1599. 

** Thus it appears that daring tbe dark ages of Europe* wh3e ignorance 
and superstition in a manner denied tbe Scriptures to the rest of the worl^ 
tlie Bible found sn asylum in the mountains of Malayaln ; where it was re- 
vered and freely read by upwards of 100 churches ; and that it has beem 
handed down to the present time under drcumstaoces so highly fsTourable 
to aecurate presenration, as may justly entitle it to respect, in the coOatioo 
of doubtful rea£ngs of the sacred text. 

" There are many old Syriae manu s cripts besides the Bible* which lum 
been weDpreserted : for the Ssmod of Udismper destroyed no Tolumes but 
those wluch treated of religious doctrine or church supremacy. Two 
different characters of writing appear ever to have been in use among th« 
Syrian Christians, — the common Syriae and the Estrangekk The ddest 
manuscripts are in the Estrangelo. 

^ But there are other ancient documents in Malayala* not lesji interesting 
than the Syrian manuscripts. The old Portuguese historians relate* that 
soon after the antral of their countfymen in India* about 300 years ago, the 
Syrian Archbishop of Angamalee, by name Mar Jacob, deposited in the fort 
of Cochin for safo custody, certsin tablets of brass ; on which were engra- 
ved Rights of Nobility and other pririleges, granted to the Christians by a 
Prince of a former age ; and that while these tablets were under the charge 
of the Portuguese, they had been unaccountably lost, and had nerer af- 
ter been heard of. The loss of the tablets was deeply regretted by the 
Christianii ; snd the Portuguese writer, Gouvea, ascribes their subsequent 
oppressions by the native powers, to the circumstance of their being no 
longer able to produce their charter. It is not generally known tliat, at a 
former period, tlie Christians possessed regal power in Malayala. The 
name of their last king was Bcliarte. He died without iMue ; and his king- 
dom descended, by the custom of the country, to the king of Cochin. 
When Vssco de Gama was at Cochin, in 1503, be saw the sceptre of the 
Christian king. 

" It is ftirthsr recorded by tlie same historians, that besides the docu* 
•nents deposited with the Portuguese, the Christians possessed three 
other tablets, containing ancient g^ntt, which they kept in their own ctis* 
tody : and that these were exhibited to the Romish Archbishop Meneses, 
at the church of Tevelecar, near the mountains, in 1599, — ^the inhabitants 
having first exacted an oath from the Archbishop, that he would uot re 
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move them. Since that period little has been heard of the taiilcts. Tliou|;ii 
they are oflen referred to in the Syrian writinf^, the tranBl-^tion kaeH has 
been lost. It has been said that they were seen about 40 year* ago ; bat 
Adrian Moens, a Governor of Cochin, in 1770, who published some account 
of the Jews of Malabar, informs us, that he used every means an bis pow- 
er, for many years, to obtain a sight of tlie Christian Plates ; and was at 
len^h satisfied tlicy were irrecoverably lost; or rather, be adds^ that 
tlicy never existed. 

" Tlie learned world will be pjatified, to know, that all these ancient 
tablets, not only the three last mentioned exhibited in 1599» but those also, 
(as is supposed,) delivered by the Syrian Archbishop to the Portuguese, 
on their arrival in India, which are the most ancient, have been recently re- 
covered by the exertions of Lieut. Col. Macaulay, the British Resident in 
Travancore ; and are now officially deposited with that officer. 

" The plates are six in number. They are composed of a mixed metal 
Tlie engraved page on the largest plate is 13 inches long, by about 4 
broad. They are closely written ; four of them on both sides of the pbte, 
making in all eleven pages. On the plate reputed to be the oldest, there 
is writing perspicuously engraved in nail-headed or triangular-headed let- 
ters, resembling the Persepolitan or Babylonish. On the same plate there 
is writing in another character, which has no affinity with any existing 
character in Hindostan. The gfrant on this plate appears to be witnessed 
by four Jews of rank, whose names are distinctly written in an old Hebrew 
character, resembling the alphabet called The Paifnyrene ; and to each 
name is prefixed the title of Magen ; that is. Chief. 

" It may be doubted whether there exists in the world another docu- 
ment of equal antiquity, which is, at the same time, of so great a length, 
and in such faultless preservation as the Christian Tabieu in Malaysia. 
The jtiws of Cochin, indeed, contest the palm of antiquity and of preserva- 
tion ; for they also produce tablets, containing privileges granted at a re- 
mote period. The Jewish tablets are two in number. The Jews were 
long in possession of a third plate, which now appears to be the property 
of the Christians. The Jews commonly show an ancient Hebrew transla- 
tion of their plates. Dr. Leyden made another translation ; which differs 
from the Hebrew : and there has lately been found among the old Dutch 
records at Cochin, a third translation, which approaches nearer Co Dr. 
Leyden's than to the Hebrew. In a Hebrew manuscript, which will short- 
ly be published, it is recorded that a grant on brass tablets was given ts 
the Jews, in A. D. 379. 

** As it is apprehended that there may be some difficulty in obtaining an 
accurate translation of all these tablets, it is proposed to print a copper- 
plate Jac simile of the whole, and to transmit copies to the learned socie* 
ties in Hindostan and in Europe ; for this purpose an engraver is now em- 
ployed on the plates, at Cochin. The Christian and Jewish plates together, 
will make 14 pages. A' copy has been sent, in the first instance, to the 
Pundits of the Shanscrit College* at Trichiur, by direction of the Rajah of 
Cochin. 
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*' When the White Jews at Cochin were questioned respecting the to- 
cient copies of their Scriptures, they answered, I'hsit it had been usual to 
bury the old copy read in the synagogue, when decayed by time and use. 
XI lis, boweTer, does not appear to have been the practice of the Black 
Jews, who were the first seulers ; for in the recoi d-chests of their syna- 
gogues, old copies of the law have been div:o\crcd ; some of which are 
comf^te, and for the most part, legible. Neither could tlie Jews of Co* 
chin produce any historical manuscripls of consequence, tlteir vicinity to 
the aea-coast haying' exposed their community to frecpient revolution ; but 
many old writings have been found at the remote synagogues of their an- 
cient enemies, the black Jews, situated at Tritooa, P^roor, Chenotta, and 
Maleb; the last of which place b near the mountains. Amongst these 
writings aie some of great length, in Rabbinical Hebrew ; but in so an- 
cient and uncommon a character, that it irlU require much time and labour 
to ascertain their contents. There is one manuscript written in a character 
reaemblingtbe Palmyrene Hebrew, on the brass plates : but it is in a de- 
cayed state : and the leares iHlbere so cbMcIy to each other, ttiat it is 
doubtful whether it will be pMsiUe to unlbld them, and preserve the fead« 
ingL —It is sufficiently established by the concurring eridence of writteff 
record and Jewish tradition, that the black Jews had colonized on tho 
coasts of India, long befiire the Christias zra. There was another colony 
«t RsjsfMMir. in the Mahratu territory, which is not yet extinct • and there 
are at this time, Jewish soldiers and Jewish native officers in the British 
nerrioe. That these are a remnant of the Jews of the first dispersion at 
tiie Babylonish captlTity, seems highly probable. There are many other 
tribes settled in Persia, Arabia, Nnrthem India, Tartar}-, and China, whose 
respective plsces of residence may be easily discoTcred. The places which 
have been already ascertained, are 65 in number. Hiese tribes bave in 
general, (pnrticulariy those who have passed tl»e Indus,) assimilated 
flBuch to the customs of the countries in which th<:y live ; and may some« 
times he seen by a trsTeller, without being recognized %a Jews, The ver^f 
imperfiect resemblance of their countenance^ to the Jews of Europe, inds* 
cates that they have been detached from tlie parent stock in Ji;dea, numy 
ages befcie the race of Jews in the west. A fact corrriborative of this isp 
that certain of these tribes do not call thems^^tves yr»#, but Beni-I^ofl, 
or Itraditet g for the name ytv> is derive^l from Judhn ; whereas tl>e anceS' 
tors of these tribes were not subject to the kings r4 J*id«h, but to the 
kings of laraeL They have, in most places the book r^f the Law, :be hc-iofc 
of Job, and rhe Psalms; but kno-y I'.itle r,f the prophets. Some of ii\em 
have even lost the book of the law : and or.ly know thit they are Israelites 
from tradition, and from tlicir ib^ervaiicc of peculiar rites. 

•* A copy of the Script»ires, b^r.'r.nj^nf^ "o the Jevfi of fhe eaj*t, whn 
might be suppn<;ed to have nr. rr.*nTT,..:i.cTi^n -^itli l\\^ }*:ri in tlie w^<r, 
has I^en long a iesuicr.itwnii w/r, Hehr^^ viholar*. I-i tnc coffer o?' a sy- 
nagogue of the bi^k J'^'^vs, in mc intcrlrtr of M-^l^yaia, there U»h be^n 
found an oM rnp; nf riie iair, wri^r^n .n a rM^f l^at'-.t^'. TIiC jiki^.f ntft 
sewed together, and the roll Ia about f/?yftet in >t.x-^\ V* i< -n w>m^ 
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pltces wura out* ftiid tbe holes have been patched with pieces of parch- 
went 

'* Some of the Jews suppose that this roll eame originally from Senna, 
m Arabia ; others have heard that it was brought from Cashmir. The 
Cabul Jews, who travel annuallj into the interior of Chtna» say, that in 
some tynagogaes, the law is still found written on a roll of leather ; not on 
veUum^ but on a soft flezible leather, made of goat skins, and dyed red ; 
which agrees with the description of the roll above mentioned. 

" Such of the Syriac and Jewish manuscripts as may, on examination* 
be found to be valuable^ will be deposited in tbe public libraries of tlie 
British Universities. 

*' The princes of the Decean have manifested a liberal regard for the 
eztefMioA of Shanscrit learning, by furnishing lists of the books in their 
lemples for the college of Fort William, in BengaL His excellency, the 
Rajah of Tanjore, was pleased to set the example, by giving tlie voluminous 
caUilogiie of the ancient library of the king^ of Tanjore ; and b'ls exam- 
ple has been followed by the Ranny of liamnad, patroness of the cele- 
bratetl temple of Ramisseram, near Adam's Bridge ; by his Highness, tlie 
Rajah of Travancore, who has given Usts of all the books in the Travaacore 
#ountry ; and by the Rajah of Cochin, patron of tlie ancient Shanscrit col- 
lege, att the temple of Trichiur. It is understood that a copy of any bsok 
in tliese catalogues will be given when required. The Bramins of Travan- 
oore consider that their manuscripts are likely to have as just a claim to 
High antiquity, or at least to accurate preservation, as those in the temples 
IB the north : and ibr the same reason that the Christian and Jewish records 
kmv% been so well preserved ; which is, tliat the coimtry of Travancore, 
dlifended by mountains, has nevert according to tradition, being subju- 
gated by invaders from the north of Hindostan. 

" The design of investigating the history and literature of tlie Chris- 
tians and Jews in the East, was submitted to the Marquis Wellesley, be- 
fi>re he left India. His Lordship, judging it to be of importance that tbe 
Mtnal relation of the Syrian Christians to our own church should be ascer* 
tftttied, and auguring something interesting to the republic of letters, from 
the investigation of the Syriac and Jewish antiquities, was pleased to give 
orders that public aid should be afforded to Dr. Buchanan, in the prosecution 
of his inquiries, whercvA* it might be practicable. To the operation of these 
orders it is owing that the proposed researches, of which some slight no- 
tices are given above, have not been made in vain. 

« Cochin, yanuary, 1807.*' 
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